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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Thouoh the author of the treatise. on The Constitu- 
tion of Man, says little or nothing, in his Preface to the 
last edition, of its being considerably enlarged, such is 
really the fact. Its value is, by this means, very greatly 
increased; and this circumstance, alone, should ensure for 
it an extensive circulation: for it is reasonable to suppose, 
that the additional matter, from the pen of the author, is, 
at least, as valuable as the original matter; and of the 
value of that matter, testimony is found, in the large edi- 
tions which have been called for; both in this country, and 
in England. 

Some of the readers and admirers of Mr. Combe's work, 
however, have lamented that his allusions to Revealed 
Religion, and especially to the peculiarities of Christianity, 
are not more frequent, and more definite; — ^nor has their 
regret had relation merely to this work; but has extended 
to the other Phrenological writings of the Author and 
other Phrenologists. These persons have desired that the 
peculiarities of evangelical religion, should, in works on 
Phrenology, be brought into prominence ; and that it 
might be shown, that Phrenology and Religion are in 
harmony with each other. 

This is attempted to be shown, in an additional chapter, 
in the present edition. The author of that chapter is sen- 
sible that the subject he has undertaken to exhibit, is there 
presented only in outline; but as he was, of necessity, 
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confined to a single chapter, tnis was unavoidable. If, in 
this case, he has kept clear of the error which the ancient 
Poet censures, 

« Brevis esse laboro, obscoros fio;" 

it is all .that he presumes to hope: — at a future time, should 
life and health be spared to him, he may present the sub- 
ject of the Harmony between Phrenology and Revelation, 
more at large. In the meantime, the present effort may 
have this beneficial effect, (and this effect it is, which he, 
principally, desires to produce;) viz. to convince consci- 
entious, evangelical Christians, that there is nothing in 
Phrenological Science, in the least at variance with the 
Oracles of Inspired Truth. 

Brookline, Mass. > 
Oct. 18S5 5 



PREFACE, 



This Essay would not have been presented to the Pub- 
lic, had I not believed that it contains views of the consti- 
tution, condition, and prospects of Man, which deserve 
attention; but these, I trust, are not ushered forth with 
any thing approaching to a presumptuous spirit. I lay no 
claim to originality of conception. My first notions of the 
natural laws were derived from a manuscript work of Dr. 
Spurzheim, with the perusal of which I was honored in 
1824. This work was afterwards published under the title 
of " A Sketch of the Natural, Laws of Man, by G. Spurz- 
heim, M. D.*' A comparison of the text of it with that of 
the following pages, will show to what extent I am indebted 
to my late excellent and lamented master and friend for my 
ideas on this subject. All my inquiries and meditations 
since have impressed me more and more with a conviction 
of their importance. The materials employed lie open to 
all. Taken separately, I would hardly say that a new 
truth has been presented in the following work. The 
parts have all been admitted and employed again and 
again, by writers on morals, from Socrates down to the 
present day. In this respect, there is nothing new under 
the sun. The only novelty in this Essay respects the re- 
lations which acknowledged truths hold to each other. 
Physical laws of nature, affecting our physical condition, 
as well as regulating the whole material system of the 
universe, are universally acknowledged, and constitute 
the elements of natural philosophy and chemical science. 
Physiologists, medical practitioners, and all who take medi- 
cal aid, admit the existence of organic laws : And the sci- 
ences of government, legislation, education, indeed our 
whole train of conduct through life, proceed upon the^ 
admission of laws in morals. Accordingly, the laws of 
nature have formed an interesting subject of inquiry to 
philosophers of all ages; but, so, far as I am aware, no 
author has hitherto attempted to point out, in a combined 
and systematic form, the relations between these laws and 
the constitution of Man; which must, nevertheless, be 
done, before our knowledge of them can be beneficially 
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applied: nor. has any preceding author unfolded the inde-^ 
pendent operation of the several natural laws, and the 
practical consequences which follow from this fact. The 
great object of the following Essay is to exhibit these rela- 
tions and consequences wit^ a vieif to the improvement of 
education, and the regulation of individual and national 
conduct. 

fbt sdthough my purpose is practical, a theory of Mind 
forms an essential element in the execution of the plan. 
Without it, no comparison can be instituted between the 
natural constitution of man and external objects. Phre- 
nology appears to me to be the clearest, most complete, 
and best supported system of Human Nature, which has 
hitherto been taught; and I have assumed it as the basis 
of this Essay. But the practical value of the views now to 
be unfolded does not depend entirely on Phrenology. The 
latter, as a theory of Mind, is itself valuable, only in so 
far as it is a just txposUipH of what previously existed in 
human nature. We are physical, organic, and moral 
beings, acting under the sanction of general laws, whether 
the connection of different mental qualities with particular 
portions of the brain, as taught by Phrenology, be a(fmitt«d 
or denied. Individuals, under the impulse of passion, or 
by the direction of intellect, will hope, fear, wonder, per- 
ceive, and act, whether the degree in which they habit- 
ually do so be ascertainable by the means which it points 
out or not. In so far, therefore, as this Essay treats of 
the known qualities of Man, it may be instructive even to 
those who contemn Phrenology as unfounded; while it can 
prove useful to none, if the doctrines which it unfolds shall 
be found not to be in accordance with the principles of 
human nature, by whatever system these may be ex- 
pounded. 

Some individuals object to all mental philosophy as 
useless, and argue, that, as Mathematics, Chemistry, 
and Botany, have become great sciences, without the least 
reference to the faculties by means of which they are cul- 
tivated, so Morals, Religion, Legislation and Political 
Economy have existed, been improved, and may continue 
to advance with equal success, without any help from the 
philosophy of mind. Such objectors, however, should con- 
sider that lines, circles, and triangles, — earths, alkalis and 
acids,-T-and also corollas, stamens, pistils and stigmas, are 
objects which exist independently of the mind, aiid may be 
investigatied by the application of the mentsd f^yrers^ in 
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%Qorance of the coDstitutioa of the faculties themselves; 
— just as we may practise archery without studying the 
anatomy of the hand ; whereas the objects of moral and 
political philosophy are the qualities and actions of the 
mind itself: These objects have no existence independ- 
ently of mind; and they can no more be systematically or 
scientifically understood without the knowledge of mental 
philosophy, than optics can be cultivated as a scienco^in 
ignorance of the structure and modes of action of the eye. 

I have endeavored to avoid all religious controversy. 
" The object of Moral Philosophy," says Mr. Stewart, ** is 
to ascertain the general rules of a wise and virtuous con- 
duct in life, in so far as these rules may be discovered by 
the unassisted light of nature; that is, by an examination 
of the principles of the human constitution, and of the cir- 
cumstances in which Man is placed. "''^ By following thi& 
method of inquiry. Dr. Hutcheson, Dr. Adam Smith, Dr. 
Reid, Mr. Stewart, and Dr. Thomas Brown, have, in 
succession, produced highly interesting and instructive 
works on Moral Science ; and the present Essay is a hum- 
ble attempt to pursue the same plan, with the aid of the 
new lights afforded by Phrenology. I confine my observa- 
tions exclusively to Man as he exists in the present world, 
and beg that, in perusing the subsequent pages, this ex- 
planation may be constantly kept in view. In consequence 
of forgetting it, my language has occasionally been misap- 
prehended, and my objects misrepresented. When I speak 
of man's ''highest interest," for example, as on page 7, 
and in other places, I uniformly refer to man as he exists 
in this world; but as the same God presides over both the 
temporal and the eternal interests of the human race, it 
seems to me demonstrably certain, that what is conducive 
to the one, will in no instance impede the other, but will in 
general be favorable to it also. This work, however, does 
not directly embrace the interests of eternity. These be- 
long to the department of theology, and demand a different 
line of investigation; I confine myself exclusively to moral 
philosophy. 

Since the first Edition of this work appeared, on 9th 
June 18^8, additional attention has been paid to the study 
of the laws of Nature, and their importance has been more 
generally recognised. In ''A Discourse on the Studies 
of the University, by Adam Sedgwick, M. A. &c." of which 

• OntUnes of Moral Philosophy, p. 1. 



a third edition was published at Cambridge in 1834, thB 
author remarks, that ''we are justified in saying, that, in 
the moral as in the physical world, Grod seems to gOTera 
by general laws." ** I am not now," says he, ** contending 
for the doctrine of moral necessity; but I do afiirm, that 
the moral government of God is by general laws, and that 
it is our bounden duty to study these laws, and, as far cui 
w^an, to turn them to account." '' If there be a super- 
intending Providence, and if his- will be manifested by 
general laws operating both on the physical and moral 
world, then must a violation of these laws be a violation of 
his will, and be pregnant with inevitable misery." "No- 
thing can, in the end, be expedient for man, except it be 
subordinate to those laws the Author of Nature has thought 
fit to impress on his moral and physical creation." '' In 
the end, high principle and sound policy will be foubd in 
the strictest harmony with each other." 

These are precisely the views which it is the object of 
the present work to enforce ; and it is gratifying to me to 
see them so ably and eloquently recommended to the 
attention of the students of the University of Cambridge. 

23. CHABLom Squabs, 
Bmnbubcih, £th Mardi, 1835. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

QSNESAL VIEW OF THE CONSTITUTION OF HUMAN NATUSS, 
AND ITS HELATIONS TO BXTEBNAL OBJECTS. 

In survejing the external world, we discover that everj 
creature and every physical object has received a definite 
constitution, and been placed in certain relations to other 
objects. The natural evidence of a Deity and his attri* 
bates is drawn from contemplating these arrangements. 
Intelligence, wisdom, benevolence, and power, character* 
ia^ the works of ojeation; and the human mind ascends by 
a chaili of correct and rigid induction to a great First 
Cause, in whom these qualities must reside. But hitherto 
this great truth has excited a sublime yet barren admira* 
tion, rather than led to beneficial practical results. 

Man obviously stands pre-eminent among sublunary 
objects, and is distinguished by remarkable endowmeuta 
above all other terrestrial beings. Nevertheless no crear* 
tur« presents such anomalous appearances as man. . View- 
ed in one aspect he almost resembles a demon; in another 
he. still bears the impress of the image of God. Seen in 
his crimes, his wars, and his devastations, he might bo 
mistaken for an incarnation of an evil spirit; contemplated 
in lus schemes of charity, his discoveries in science, and 
his vast combinations for the benefit of his race, he seemc 
a bright intelligence firom Heaven. The lower animals 
exhibit a more simple and regulated constitution. The 
lion is bold and ferocious, but he is regularly so; and, be^ 
sides, is placed in circumstances suited to bis naturCi in 
which at once scope is given and limits are set to the 
gratification of his instincts. The sheep, as a contrast, is 
mild, feeble, and inoffensive; but its external condition also 
is ffttited to its constitution, and it apparently lives and 
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2 VIEW OB THE CONSTITUTHpr OF HUMAff NATURE, 

flourishes in as 'great enjoyment as the lion. The same 
remarks apply to all the inferior creatures; and the idea 
which I wish particularly to convey is, that their bodily 
organs, faculties, instincts, and external circumstances^ 
form pajrts of a system in which adaptation and harmony 
are discoverable ; and that the enjoyment of the animals 
depends on the adaptation of their constitution to their 
external condition. If we saw the lion one day tearing in 
pieces every animal that crossed its path, and the next 
oppressed with remorse for the death of its victims, or 
compassionately healing those whom it had mangled, we 
should exclaim, what an inconsistent creature! and con- 
clude that it could not by possibility be happy, owing to 
this opposition among the principles of its nature. In 
short, we should be strikingly convinced that two condi- 
tions are essential to enjoyment; first, that the different 
instincts of an animal must be in harmony with each other; 
and, secondly, that its whole constitution must be in ac- 
cordance with its external condition. 

When, keeping these principles in view, we direct our 
attention .to Man, very formidable anomalies present them- 
selves. The most opposite instincts or impulses exist in 
bis mind; actuated by Combativeness, Destructiveness, 
Acquisitiveness, and Self-Esteem, the moral sentiments 
being in abeyance, he is almost a fiend; on the contrary, 
when inspired by Benevolence, Veneration, Hope, Con- 
scientiousness, Ideality, and Intellect, the benignity, seren- 
ity, and splendor, of a highly-elevated nature beam firom 
his eye, and radiate from his countenance. He is then 
lovely, noble, and gigantically great. But how shall these 
conflicting tendencies be reconciled ? And how can exter 
nal circumstances be devised that shall accord with suco 
heterogeneous elements? Here again a conviction of the 
power and goodness of the Deity comes to our assistance. 
Man is obviously an essential and most important part of 
' the present system of creation, and, without doubting of 
bis future destinies, we ought not, so long as our know** 



AND ITS RELATIONS ^O EXTERNAL OBJECTS. 3 

ledge of his nature is incomplete, to consider his condition 
here as inexplicable. The nature of man has hitherto, to 
all philosophical purposes, been unknown, and both the 
designs of the Creator and the situation of man have been 
judged of ignorantly and rashly. The skeptic has advanc- 
ed arguments against religion, and crafty deceivers have, 
in all ages, founded systems of superstition, on the disorder 
and inconsistency which are too readily admitted to be 
inseparable attributes of human existence on earth. But I 
venture to hope that man will yet be found in harmony 
with himself and with his condition 

I am aware that some individuals, whose piety I respect, 
conceive, that as the great revolutions of human society, 
as well as all events in the lives of individuals, take place 
under the guidance of the Deity, it is presumptuous, if not 
impious, in man to endeavor to scan their causes and 
efiects. But it is obvious that the Creator governs man 
with reference to the faculties bestowed on him. The 
young swallow, when it migrates on the approach of the 
first winter of its life, is impelled by an instinct implanted 
by the Deity, and it can neither know the causes that 
prompt it to fly, nor the end to be attained by its flight. 
But its menial constitution is wisely adapted to this condi- 
tion; for it has no powers stimulating it to reflect on itself 
and external objects, and to inquire whence came its de- 
sires, or to what object they tend. Man, however, haa 
been framed diflTerently. The Creator has bestowed on 
him faculties to observe phenomena, and to trace cause 
and eflTect; and he has constituted the external worl4 to afford 
scope to these poicers. We are entitled, therefore, to say, 
that it is the Creator himself who has commanded us to 
observe and inquire into the causes that prompt us to act, 
and the results that will naturally follow ; and to adapt our 
conduct according to what we shall discover. 

To enable us to form a just estimate of our duty and 
intere^t as the rational occupants of this world, we may 
inquire briefly into the constitution of external nature, and 
of ourselves. 
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The constitution of this world does not look like a sys- 
tem of optimism. It appears to be arranged in all its 
departments on the principle of gradual and progressive 
improvement. Physical nature itself has undergone many 
revolutions, and apparently has constantly advanced. 
Geology seems to show a distinct preparation of it for 
successive orders of living beings, rising higher and high- 
er in the scale of intelligence and organization, until man 
appeared. 

The globe, in the first state in which the imagination 
can venture to consider it, says Sir H. Davy,"^ appears 
to have been a fluid mass, with an immense atmosphere 
revolving in space round the sun. By its cooling, a por- 
tion of its atmosphere was probably condensed into water, 
which occupied a part of its surface. In this state, no 
forms of life, such as now belong to our system, could 
have inhabited it. The crystalline rocks, or, as they are 
called by geologists, the primary rocks, which contain no 
vestiges of a former order of things, were the result of 
the first consolidation on its surface. Upon the farther 
cooling, the water, which, more or less, had covered it, 
contracted; depositions took place; shell-fish and coral 
insects were created, and began their labors. Islands 
appeared in the midst of the ocean, raised from the deep 
>y the productive energies of millions of zoophytes. 
These islands became covered with vegetables fitted to 
bear a high temperature, such as palms, and various spe- 
cies of plants, similar to those which now exist in the 
itottest parts of the world. The submarine rocks of these 

♦ The description in the text is extracted chiefly from •* The Last Deye 
of a Philosopher," by Sir Humphrey Davy, 1831, p. 134, on account of its 
popular style; but similar representations may be found In sereral recent 
works oa Geology, — particularly " A Geological Manual, by H. T. De La 
Beche;*' the Penny Magazine of 1833, in a very instructive papular form; 
and in Sedgwick's Discourse on the Studies of the University of Cambridge, 
third edition. Mr. Lyell, however, in his Principles of Geology, vol. i. ch 
\x, oootroverts the doctrine of a progressive development of plants and anf* 
aak. 
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new formations of land became covered with aquatic 
vegetables, on which various species of shell-fish, and 
common fishes, found their nourishment. As the tempera- 
ture of the globe became lower, species of the oviparous 
reptiles appear to have been created to inhabit it; and 
the turtle, crocodile, and various gigantic animals of the 
Sauri (lizard) kind seem to have haunted the bays and 
waters of the primitive lands. But in this state of things^ 
there appears to have been no order of events similar to 
the present. Immense volcanic explosions seem to have 
taken place, accompanied by elevations and depressions 
of the surface of the globe, producing mountains, and 
causing new and extensive depositions from the primitive 
ocean. The remains of living beings, plants, fishes, birds^ 
and oviparous reptiles, are found in the strata of rocks 
which are th« monuments and evidence of these changes 
When these revolutions became less frequent, and the 
globe became still more cooled, and inequalities of tempe- 
rature were established by means of the mountain-chains, 
more perfect animals became its inhabitants, such as the 
mammoth, megalonix, megatherium, and gigantic hyena, 
many of which have become extinct. Five successive 
races of plants, and four successive races of animals, 
appear to have been created and swept away by the physi- 
cal revolutions of the globe, before the system of things 
became so permanent as to fit the world for man. Id 
none of these fbrmations, whether called secondary, ter- 
tiary, or diluvial, have the fossil remains of man, or any 
of his works, been discovered. At last, man was created^ 
and since that period there has been little alteration in the 
physical' circumstances of the globe. 

In all these various formations,'^ says Dr. Buckland^ 
the coprolites," (or the dung of the saurian reptiles in a 
fossil state, exhibiting scales of fishes and other traces of 
the prey which they had devoured) ** form records of war- 
fare waged by successive generations of inhabitants of 
our planet on one another; and the general law of nature, 

1* 
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which bids all to eat and be eaten in their turn, is shown 
uO have been co-extensive with animal existence Jipon our 
globe, the carmvora in each period of the world's history 
fulfilling their destined office to check excess in the pro* 
gress of life, and maintain the balance of creation." 

This brief summary of the physical changes of tho 
globe, is not irrelevant to our present object. The -more 
that is discovered of creation, the . more conspicuously 
does uniformity of design appear to pervade its every 
department. We perceive here the physical world gradu* 
ally improved and prepared for man^ 

Let us now contemplate Man himself, and his adapta- 
tion to the external creation. The world, we have seen, 
was inhabited by living beings, and death and reproduo 
tion prevailed before Man appeared. The order of .crea- 
tion seems not to have been changed at his introduction: 
--he appears to have been adapted to it. He received 
from his Creator an organized structure, and animal in* 
stincts. He took his station among, yet at the head of, 
the beings that existed at his creation. Man is to a cer- 
tain extent an animal in his structure, powers, feelings, 
and desires, and is adapted to a world in which death 
reigns, and generation succeeds generation. This fact, 
although so trite and obvious as to appear scarcely worthy 
of being noticed, is of importance in treating of Man; 
because the human being, in so far as he resembles the 
inferior creatures, is capable of enjoying a life like theirs: 
t*e has pleasure in eating, drinking, sleeping, and exereis- 
itig his limbs;' and one of the greatest obstacles to im- 
provement is, that many of the race are cantented with 
these ^ enjoyments, and consider it painful to be compelled 
to seek higher sources of gratification. But to man's 
animal nature, have been added, by a bountiful Creator, 
moral sentiments and reflecting faculties, %vhioh not only 
place htm above all other creatures on earth, but consti- 
tute htm a different being from any of them, a rational 
«id accountable creature. These faculties are bis highest 
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«m1 his best gifts, and the sources of his purest aad intens- 
est pleasures. They lead him directly to the great objects 
of his existence,—- obedience to God, and love to his fel* 
low men. But this peculiarity attends them, that while his 
animal faculties act powerfully of themselves, his rational 
faculties require to be cultivated, exercised, and instruct* 
ed, before they will yield their full harvest of enjoyment. 

The Creator has so arranged the external world as to. 
hold forth every possible inducement to man to cultivate 
his higher powers, nay almost to constrain him to do so. 
The philosophic mind, in surveying the world as prepared 
for the reception of the human race, perceives in external 
nature a vast assemblage of stupendous powers, too great 
for the feeble hand of man entirely to control, but kindly 
subjected within certain limits to the influence of his will. 
Man is introduced on earth apparently helpless and unpro- 
vided for as a homeless stranger; but the soil on which he 
treads is endowed with a thousand capabilities of produc- 
tion, which require only to be excited by his intelligence 
to yield him the most ample returns. The impetuous tor- 
rent rolls its waters to the main; but as it dashes over the 
mountain-cliff, the human hand is capable of withdrawing 
it from its course, and bending its powers subservient to 
his will. Ocean extends over half the globe her liquid 
plain, in which no path appears, and the rude winds oft 
lift her waters to the sky ; but, there the skill of man may 
launch the strong-knit bark, spread forth the canvass to 
the gale, and make the trackless deep a highway through 
the world. In such a state of things, knowledge is truly 
power; and the highest interest of human beings is to be- 
come acquainted with the constitutions and relations of 
every object around them, that they may discover its capa- 
bilities of ministering to their own advantage. Farther, 
where these physical energies are too great to be control- 
led^ man has received intelligence by which he may observe 
their course, and accommodate his conduct to their influ- 
ence. This capacity of adaptation is a valuable substitute 
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for the power of regulating them "by his will. Man cannot 
arrest the sun in its course, so as to avert the wintry 
storms and cause perpetual spring to bloom around him; 
but, by the proper exercise of his intelligence and corpo- 
real energies, he is able to foresee the approach of bleak 
skies and rude winds, and to place himself in safety from 
their injurious effects. These powers of controlling na- 
ture, and of accommodating his conduct to its course, are 
the direct results of his rational faculties; and in proportion 
to their cultivation is his sway extended. If the rain falls 
and the wind blows, and the ocean billows lash against the 
mere animal, it must endure them all; because it cannot 
control their action, nor protect itself by art from their 
power. Man, while ignorant, continues in a condition 
almost equally helpless. But let him put forth his proper 
human capacities, and he then finds himself invested with 
the power to rear, to build, to fabricate, and to store up 
provisions; and by availing himself of these resources, and 
accommodating his conduct to the course of nature's laws, 
he is able to smile in safety beside the cheerful hearth, 
when the elements maintain their fiercest war abroad. 

Again: We are surrounded by countless beings, inferior 
and equal to ourselves, whose qualities yield us the great- 
est happiness, or bring upon us the bitterest evil, according 
as we affect them agreeably or disagreeably by our con- 
duct. To draw forth all their excellences, and cause 
them to diffuse joy around us — to avoid touching the 
harsher springs of their constitution, and bringing painful 
discord to our ears — it is indispensably necessary that we 
know the nature of our fellows, and act with a habitual 
regard to the relations established by the Creator betwixt 
ourselves and them. 

Man, ignorant and uncivilized, is t ferocious, sensual, 
and superstitious siivage. llie external world affords 
some enjoyments to his animal feelings, but it confounds 
his moral and intellectual faculties. External nature ex- 
hibits to his mind a mighty chaos of events, and a dread 
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display of power. The chain of causation appears too 
intricate to be unravelled, and the power tpp stupendous 
to be controlled. Order and beauty, indeed, occasionally 
gleam forth to his eye, from detached portions of creation, 
and seem to promise happiness and joy; but more fre- 
quently, clouds and darkness brood over the scene, and 
disappoint his fondest expectations. Evil seems so mixed 
up with good, that he regards it either as its direct product 
or its inseparable accompaniment. Nature is never con- 
templated with a clear perception of its ads^tation to the 
purpose of promoting the true enjoyment of man, or with -a 
well founded confidence in the wisdom and benevolence 
of its Author, s Man, when civilized and illuminated by 
knowledge, on the other hand, discovers in the objects and 
occurrences around him, a scheme beautifully arranged 
for the gratification of his whole powers, animal, moral, 
and intellectual; he recognises in himself the intelligent 
and accountable subject of an all-bountiful Creator, and io 
joy and gladness desires to study the Creator's works, to 
aiscertain his laws, and to yield to them a steady and a 
willing obedience. Without undervaluing the pleasures 
of his animal nature, he tastes the higher, more refined, 
and more enduring delights of his moral and intellectual 
capacities, and he then caJls aloud for Education as indis- 
pensable to'the full enjoyment of his rational powers. 

If this representation of the condition of the human be- 
ing on earth be correct, we perceive clearly the unspeaka- 
ble advantage of applying our minds to gain knowledge of 
our own constitution and that of external nature, and of 
regulating our conduct according to rules drawn from the 
information acquired. Our constitution and our position 
equally imply, that the grand object of our existence is, 
not to remain contented with the pleasures of mere animal 
life, but to take the dignified and far more delightful sta- 
tion of moral and rational occupants of this lower world. 

If the physical history of the globe clearly indicates 
progression in an advancing series of changes the civil 
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history of man equally proclaims the march, although 
often vacillating and slow, of moral and intellectual im- 
provement. To avoid too extensive an inquiry, unsuitable 
to an introductory discourse, let us confine our attention 
to the aspects presented by society in our native country. 

At the time of the Roman invasion, the inhabitan s of 
Britain lived as savages, and appeared in painted skins. 
After the Norman conquest, one part of the nation waa 
placed in the condition of serfs, and condemned to labor 
like beasts of burden, while another devoted themselves to 
war. They fought battles during day, and in the night 
probably dreamed of bloodshed and broils. These gener- 
ations severally believed their own condition to be the per- 
manent and inevitable lot of man. Next, however, have 
come the present arrangements of society, in which mil- 
lions of men are shut up in cotton and other manufactories 
for ten or twelve hours a-day; others labor under ground 
in mines; others plough the fields; while thousands of 
higher rank pass their whole lives in idleness and dissipa- 
tion. Now, the elementary principles, both of mind and 
body, were the same in our painted ancestors, in their 
chivalrous descendants, and in us, their shopkeeping, 
manufacturing, and money-gathering children. Yet how 
different the external circumstances of the individuals of 
these several generations! If, in the savage state, the 
internal faculties of man were in harmony among them- 
selves, and if his external condition was in accordance 
with them, he must then have enjoyed all the happiness 
that his nature admitted of, and he must have erred when 
he changed; or, if the institutions and customs of the age 
of chivalry were calculated to gratify his whole nature 
harmoniously, he must have been unhappy as a savage, 
and must be miserable now ; if his present condition be the 
perfection of his nature, he must have been far from en- 
joyment, both as a savage and a feudal warrior; and if 
none of these conditions have been in accordance with his 
constitution, he must still have his happiness to seek. 
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Every age, accordingly, has testifiecl that t^ was not in 
possession of contentment ; and the question presents itself. 
If human nature has received a definite constitution, and 
if one arrangement of external circumstances be more 
suited to yield it gratification than another, — what are that 
constitution and that arrangement? No one can tell. And 
in what respects have we in times past departed, and do 
we now depart, from them? The answer is involved in 
equal obscurity. How has it happened that, in all their 
various changes, the British have never succeeded in sat- 
isfying themselves with their condition? Why did they 
institute the savage state ? It was not fixed by the Creator 
as the permanent condition of man, otherwise they could 
not have escaped from it. The bear and the wolf, the ox 
and the camel, do not change their states and avocations 
as men have done. What prompted them to betake 
themselves to war as their most honorable employment? 
Again we say that that condition was not the ultimate lot 
of man, because it also has changed. And what has led 
us now to spin and weave, to hammer and construct, for 
all the nations of the glob6 ? We answer, that this state 
may also disappear, and then it will not be regarded as 
the ne plus ultra of human enjoyment. Farther, if we 
have not reached the limits of attainable perfection, what 
are we next to attempt? Are we and our posterity to spin 
and weave, build ships, and speculate in commerce, as the 
highest occupations to which human nature pan aspire, 
and persevere in these labors till the end of time? Or if 
changes are to follow, we may ask, who instituted the 
changes which history records? jOn what principles were 
they regulated? And who shall guide the helm in our 
future voyage on the ocean of existence? The British are 
here cited as a type of mankind at large ; for in every age 
and every clime similar races have been run, and with 
similar conclusions. Only one answer can be returned to 
these inquiries. Man is evidently a progressive being; 
and the Creator having designed a higher path for hint 
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than for the lower creatures, has giyen him inlellect td 
discover his own nature and that of external objects, afeid 
left him, by the exenise of it and his other powers, to find 
out for himself the method of placing his faculties in 
harmony among themselves, and in accordance with tlhe 
external world. Time and experience are necessary te 
accomplish these ends, and history exhibits the human 
race only in a state of ptogress towards the full develop- 
ment of their powers, and the attainment of rational en- 
joyment. 

As long as man remained ignorant of his own nature, 
he could not of design form his institutions in accordance 
with it. Until his own faculties became the subjects of 
his observation, and their relations the objects of his re- 
flection, they operated as mere instincts. He adopted 
sarage habits, because his animal propensities were not at 
first directed by moral sentiment or enlightened by reflec- 
tion. .He next adopted the condition of the barbarian, 
because his higher powers had made some advances, but 
had not yet attained supremacy ; and he now manufactures 
because his constructive faculties and intellect have given 
him power over physical nature, while his Acquisitiveness 
and Ambition are predominant, and are gratified by these 
avocations. Not one of these changes, however, has been 
adopted from design, or from perception of its suitableness 
to the nature of man. He has been ill at ease in them 
all ; but it does not follow that he shall continue for ever 
equally ignorant of his nature, and equally incapable of 
fi'aming institutions to harmonize with it. The simple 
facts, that the Creator has bestowed on man reason capa- 
ble of discovering his own nature, and its relations to 
external objects; that He has left him to apply it in fram- 
ing suitable institutions to ensure his happiness; that, 
nevertheless, man has hitherto been ignorant of his nature 
and of its relations, and that, in consequence, his modes 
of life have lievcfr been adopted from enlighiened views cf 
hU tohok capacUies and qualities, but sprung up from the 
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instinctive ascendency of one blind propensity or another, 
— warrant us in saying, that a new era will begin when 
man shall be enabled to study his own nature and its rela- 
tions with success; and that the future may exhibit him 
assuming his station as a rational creature, pursuing his 
own happiness with intelligence and design, and at length 
attaining higher gratification to his whole faculties than he 
has hitherto enjoyed. 

The inquiry next' naturally presents itself, What has been 
the cause of the human race remaining for so many ages 
unacquainted with their own nature and its relations ? The 
answer is, that, before the discorery of the functions of 
the brain, they did not know ^ow to study these subjects 
in a manner calculated to attain to true principles and 
practical results. The philosophy of man was conducted 
as a speculative, and not as an inductive science; and 
even when attempts were made at induction, the manner 
in which they were conducted was at variance with the 
fundamental requisites of a sound philosophy.* In conse- 
quence, even the most enlightened nations have never 
possessed any practical philosophy of mind, but have been 
bewildered amidst countless contradictory theories. 

In our own country two views of the constitution of the 
world and of human nature have long been prevalent, dif* 
fering widely from each other, and which, if legitimately 
followed out, would lead to distinct practical results. The 
one is, that the world contains the elements of improve- 
ment within itself, which time will evolve and bring to 
maturity; it having been constituted by the Creator on the 
principle of a progressive system, like the acorn in re- 
ference to the oak. This hypothesis ascribes to the power 
and wisdom of the Divine Being the whole phenomena 
which nature, animate and inanimate, exhibits; because, 
in conferring otk each part the specific qualities, and consti- 
tution which belong to it, and in placing it in the circum- 

* See Syatein of Phrenology, Third Edition, p. 40. 
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stances in which it is found, He is assumed to have design* 
ed, from the first, the whole results which these qualities, 
constitution, and circumstances, are calculated in time to 
produce. There is no countenance given to atheism by 
this system. On the contrary, it affords the richest and 
most comprehensive field imaginable, for tracing the evi- 
dence of Divine power, wisdom, and goodness in creation. 

The other hypothesis is, that the world was perfect at 
the first, but fell into derangement, continues in disorder, 
and does not contain within itself the elements of its own 
rectification. 

If the former view be sound, the first object of man, as 
TOi intelligent being in quest of happiness, must be to study 
the elements of external nature and their capabilities; the 
elemeiiitary qualities of his own nature, and their applica- 
tions; and the relationship between these. His second 
objeet wilt be to discover and carry into effect the condi- 
tions, physical, moral, and intellectual, which, in virtue of 
. this constitution, require to be realized before the fullest 
enjoyment of which he is capable can be attained. 

According to the second view of creation, nothing of 
. goc*d can be expected from the evolution of nature's eie- 
niem:^, these being all essentially disordered; and human 
improvement and enjoyment must be derived chiefly from 
spiritual influences. If the one hypothesis be sound, man 
must fulfil the natural condUions requisite to the existence 
of .religion, morality, and happiness, before he can reap 
full benefit from religious truth : according to the other, he 
must believe aright in religion, and be the subject of spiri- 
tual influences independent of natural causes, before he ^ 
can become capable of any virtue or enjoyment; in short, . 
according to the latter hypothesis, sciences, philosophy, 
and all arrangements of the physical, moral, and intellec- 
tual elements of nature, are subordinate in their effects on 
human happiness on earth, to religious faith. 

It appears to me extremely difficult to reconcile these 
conflicting: views. 
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The theologians who condemned the natural world, lived 
in an age when there was no sound philosophy, and almost 
no knowledge of physical science ; they were unavoidably 
ignorant of the elementary qualities of human nature, and 
of the influence pf organization on the mental powers; — 
the great link which connects the moral and physical 
worlds. They were unacquainted with the relations sub- 
sisting between the mind and external nature, and could 
not by possibility divine to what extent individuals and 
society were capable of being improved by natural means. 
In the history of man, they had read chiefly of misery and 
crime, and had in their own age beheld much of both. 
They were, therefore, naturally led to form a low esti- 
mate of human nature, and to expect little good from the 
cultivation of its inherent capabilities. These views ap- 
pear to me to have influenced their interpretations of scrip- 
ture ; and having once been entwined with religious senti- 
ments, they have descended from generation to generation: 
In consequence, persons of sincere piety have, for Several 
centuries, been induced to look down on this world as a 
wilderness abounding with briars, weeds, and noxious 
things, and to direct their chief attention, not to the study 
of its elements and their relations, in the hope of reducing 
them to order, but to enduring the disorder with patience 
and resignation, and to securing, by faith and penitence, 
salvation in a future life. It has never been with them a 
practical principle" that human nature itself may be vastly 
improved in its moral and intellectual capacities, by those 
means which Physiology and Phrenology have recentlv 
opened up to us; nor that human nature and the external 
world are adjusted on the principle of favoring the deve- 
lopment of the higher powers of our m|nds; nor that the 
study of the constitution of nature is indispensable to 
human improvement ; nor that this world and its professions 
and pursuits might be rendered favorable to virtue by 
searching out the natural qualities of its elements, their 
relationship, and the moral plan on which God has const^ 
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tuted aod governs it. Some philosophers and divines 
having failed to discover a consistent order or plan in the 
moral world, have rashly concluded that none such exists, 
or that it is inscrutahle. It appears never to have occurred 
to them that it is impossible to comprehend a whole system 
without becoming acquainted- with its parts; these persons 
have been ignorant of the physiology of man, of the philo- 
sophy of man, of the philosophy of external nature, and 
their relations, and nevertheless have not perceived that 
this extensive ignorance of the details rendered it impos- 
sible for them to comprehend the plan of the whole. 
Hence they have involved themselves in contradictions ; for 
while it has been a practical principle with them, that en- 
joyment in a future state is to be the consequence of the 
believer attaining to a holy and pious frame of mind in this 
life; they have represented the constitution of the world to 
be so unfavorable to piety and virtue, that men in general, 
who continue attached to it, cannot attain to this right 
frame of spirit, or act habitually in consistency with it. 
They have not had philosophy sufficient to perceive that 
man must live in society to be either virtuous, useful, or 
happy; that the social atmosphere is to the mind what air 
is to the lungs ; that while an individual cannot exist to 
virtuous ends out of society, he cannot exist in a right 
frame in it, if the moral atmosphere with which he is sur- 
rounded be deeply contaminated with vice and error. In- 
dividual merchants, for example, cannot act habitually on 
Christian principles, if the maxims of their trade be not 
Christian; and if the world be so unfavorably constitued 
that it does not adniit of the rules of trade becoming Chris- 
tian, then active life and practical religion are naturally 
opposed to each other. Divines have laboriously recom- 
mended spiritual exercises as means of improvement in 
this life and of salvation in the next; but have rarely dealt 
with the philosophy of this world, or -attempted its rectifi- 
cation, so as to render these exercises truly efficacious. 
Their minds have been infected with the first great error, 
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that this world is irremediably defective in its constitution, 
and that human hope must be concentrated entirely on the 
next. This may be attributed to the premature formation 
of a system of theology in the dawn of civilisation, before 
the qualities of the physical world, and the elements of the 
moral world and their relationship, were known; and to 
erroneous interpretations of Scripture in consequence, 
partly, of that ignorance. 

Now, if the discovery of the philosophy of mind, founded 
on the functions of the brain, is to operate at all in favor 
of human improvement, one of the most striking effects 
which it will produce, will be the lifting up of the veil 
which has so long concealed the natural world, its capa- 
bilities and importance, from the eyes of divines. To all 
practical ends connected with theology, the philosophy of 
nature might as well not exist: With few exceptions, the 
sermons preached a century ago are equal, if not superior, 
in sense and suitableness to human nature, to those d< sliv- 
ered yesterday; and yet, in the interval, the human mind 
has made vast advances in knowledge of the works of 
creation. Divines have frequently applied scientific dis- 
coveries in proving the existence and developing the char- 
acter of the Deity ; but they have failed in applying either 
the discoveries themselves, or the knowledge of the Divine 
character obtained by means of them, to the construction 
of any practical system of mental philosophy, capable of 
combining harmoniously with religion, and' promoting tho 
improvement of the human race. 

This, however, Phrenelogy will enable them one day to 
do. In surveying the world itself, the phrenologist per- 
ceives that the Creator has bestowed elementary qualities 
on the humiEin mind, and on external objects, and estab- 
lished certain relations between them; that these faculties 
have been incessantly operating according to their inherent 
tendencies, generally aiming at good, always desiring it, 
but often missing it through pure ignorance and blindness, 
jet capable of attaining ii when enlightened and properly 

2» 
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directed. The baneful efiects of ignorance are every 
where apparent. Three-fourths of the mental faculties 
have direct reference to this world, and in their functions 
appear to have no intelligible relation to another, such are 
Amativeness, Philoprogenitiveness, Combativeness, De« 
structiveness, Cpnstructiveness, Acquisitiveness, Secret- 
iveness, Self-Esteem, and others; while the remaining 
fourth have reference at once to this life and to a higher 
state of existence, such are Benevolence, Ideality, Wonder, 
Veneration, Hope, Conscientiousness, and Intellect. To 
guide and successfully apply the first class of faculties to the 
promotion of human happiness, it appears indispensable 
that the faculties themselves, the physical . conditions on 
which their strength and weakness, inertness and vivacity, 
depend, — the relations established between them and the 
external world, which is the grand theatre of their action, 
— and, finally, the relation between them and the superior 
faculties, which are destined to direct them, should be 
known; and yet, scarcely any thing is known in a philo* 
sophical and practical sense by the people at large, on 
these points. If I am correct in saying that these faculties 
nave, by their constitution, reference chiefly to this world, 
then useful knowledge for their guidance will be afforded 
by the philosophy of this world; and the wisdom which is 
to reduce them to order, will receive important aid from 
studying the constitution which it has pleased the Creator 
U> bestow on them, and the relations which he has seen 
proper to institute between them and the other departments 
of his works. His wisdom and goodness will be found to 
p^i^ade them. He has bestowed on us intellect to dis- 
4^ver, and sentiments to obey, his will in whatever record 
•its existence is inscribed, and yet little of this knowledge 
4ft taught to the people by divines. 

Kuowledge of the constitution, relations, and capabilitioi 
of this world, i» indispensable also to the proper exercise 
^d direction of the superior powers of our minds. In all 
4igea practical men have been engaged for three-fourths of 
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their time in pursuits calculated to' gratify the faculties 
which have reference to this world alone, hut, unfortunately, 
the remaining fourth of their time has not heen devoted to 
pursuits bearing reference to their higher faculties. 
Through want of intellectual education, they have been 
incapable of deriving pleasure from observing nature, and 
they have not been furnished with ideas to enable' them fo 
think. Owing to the barbarism which pervaded society 
in genera], there, has been no moral atmosphere in which 
their superior sentiments could play. Ambition, that pow- 
erful stimulant in social life, has not been directed to 
moral objects, but generally the reverse. The hours, 
therefore, which ought to have been dedicated to the 
improvement of the higher portion of their faculties, were 
either devoted to the pursuit of gain, sensual pleasure, or 
ambition, or spent in mere trifling amusements and relaxa 
tion. There was no practical onward purpose of moral 
and intellectual advancement abroad in the secular occu* 
pations of society ; and the divines who formed - public 
opinion, so far from discovering that this disorder was not 
inherent in the constitution of nature, and that Christianity, 
in teaching the doctrine of the supremacy of the moral 
faculties, necessarily implied the practicability of a state 
of society founded on that principle, fell into the opposite 
error, and represented the world as deranged in all its 
parts; as incapable, by the development of its own elements, 
of rectification; and thereby added strength and perma- 
nence 4o the evils originating in ignorance and unguided 
passion. 

^ I am far from casting blame on the excellent individuals 
who fell into these mistakes; they were inevitable at the 
time in which they lived, and with the lights which they 
possessed; but I point them out as imperfections which 
ought to be removed. 

The late Earl of Bridgewatier died in February 1829, 
and lefl the snm of £ 8,000, which by his will he directed 
the President of the Royal Society of London to apply ia 
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paying any person or persons to be selected by him, "to 
write, print, and publish one thousand copies of a work 
*On the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as mani- 
fested in the creation;' illustrating such work by all rea- 
sonable arguments, as, for instance, the variety and forma- 
tion of God's creatures in the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms; the effect of digestion, and thereby of 
conversion; the construction of the hand of man, and an 
infinite variety of other arguments; as also by discoveries^ 
ancient and modem, in arts, sciences, and the whole extent of 
literature^ The President of the Royal Society called in 
the aid of the Archbishop of Canterbury and of the Bishop 
of London, and with their advice nominated eight gentle- 
men to write eight treatises on different branches of this 
great subject. 

The aim of the Earl of Bridgewater appears to have 
been to ascertain what the character of external nature 
and the capacities of the human mind really are, and 
what is the adaptation of the latter to the external world; 
questions of vast importance in themselves, and which can 
be solved only by direct, bold, and unbiassed appeals to 
Nature herself. 

The first inquiry that ought naturally to have presented 
itself in the execution of this object was, " What is the 
constitution of the human mind;" because, before we can 
successfully trace the adaptation of two objects to each 
other, we must be acquainted with each of the objects 
themselves. But the au ;hors of the Bridgewater Treatises 
have neglected this branch of inquiry. They disdained to 
acknowledge Phrenology as the philosophy of mind, and 
although perfectly aware that there was no other system 
that could be applied, with any reasonable success, to the 
investigation in hand, they have never even attempted to 
assign to human nature any definite or intelligible consti- 
tution. In consequence, they appear to me to have thrown 
extremely little new light on the mBral government of the 
world 
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In the following work, the first edition of which was 
published in 1828, before the Earl of Bridgewater's death, 
I have endeavored to avoid this inconsistency. Having 
been convinced, after minute and long continued observar 
tion, that Phrenology is the true philosophy of mind, I 
have assumed it as the basis of my reasoning. In this 
inquiry it is indispensably necessary to found on some 
system of mental philosophy in order to obtain one of the 
elements of the comparison; but the reader, if he chooses, 
may regard the Phrenological views as hypothetical in the 
meantime, and judge of them by the result. Or he may 
attempt to substitute in their place any better system with 
which he is acquainted, and try how far it will successfully 
conduct him. 

' In the next place, in instituting the comparison in 
question, I have brought into view, and endeavored to 
substantiate and apply a doctrine which, so far as I have 
jet been able to discover, is the key to the true theory of 
the divine government of the world, but which has not 
hitherto been duly appreciated, -^namely, the independent 
existence and operation of the natural laws of creation. 
The natural laws may be divided into three great classes, 
— Physical, Organic, and Moral; and the peculiarity of the 
new doctrme is, that these operate independently of each 
other; that each requires obedience to itself; that each, 
in its own specific way, rewards obedience and punishes 
disobedience ; and that human beings ore happy in propor- 
tion to the extent in which they place themselves in accord- 
ance with all of these divine itistitutions« For example, 
the most pious and benevolent missionaries sailing to 
civilize and christianize the heathen, if they embark in an 
unsound ship, may be drpwned by disobeying a physical 
law, without their destruction being averted by their mo- 
rality. On the. other hand, if the greatest monsters of 
iniquity were embarked in a stanch and strong ship, and 
managed it well, they might, and, on the general principles 
of the government of the world, they would escape drown- 
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ing tn circumstances exactly similar to those which would 
send the missionaries to the bottom. There appears some- 
thing inscrutable in these results if only the moral qualities 
of the men be contemplated; but if the principle be adopt- 
ed that ships float in virtue of a purely physical law,— that 
the physical and moral laws operate independently, each 
in its own sphere, — ^the consequences appear in a totally 
diflerent light. 

Again, the organic laws operate independently; and 
hence, one individual who has inherited a fine bodily con- 
stitution from his parents, and observes the rules of tem- 
perance and exercise, will enjoy robust health, although 
he may cheat, lie, blaspheme, and destroy his fellow men; 
while another, if he have inherited a feeble constitution, 
and disregards the rules of temperance and exercise, will 
suffer pain and sickness although he may be a paragon of 
every Christian virtue. These results are frequently ob- 
served to occur in the world, and, on every such occasion, 
the darkness and inscrutable perplexity of the ways of 
Providence are generally moralized upon*; or a future life 
is called in as the scene in which these crooked paths arc 
to be rendered straight. But if our views be correct, the 
divine wisdom and goodness are abundantly conspicuous 
in these events; for we perceive that, by this distinct 
operation of the organic and moral laws, order is preserved 
in creation, and the means of discipline and improvement 
are afforded to all the human faculties. 

The moral and intellectual laws also operate indepen- 
dently. The man who cultivates his intellect, and practi- 
cally obeys the precepts of Christianity, will enjoy within 
himself a fountain of moral and intellectual happiness, which 
is the appropriate reward of that obedience. By these 
means he will be rendered more capable of studying, 
comprehending, and obeying, the physical and organic 
laws, of placing himself in harmony with the whole order 
of creation^ and of attaining the highest degree of perfec- 
tion, and reaping the highest degree of happiness of which 
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bumau nature in this world is susceptible. In short, 
whenever we apply the principle of the independent operar 
Hon of the natural laws, the apparent confusion of the 
moral government of the world disappears. 

These views will be better understood and appreciated 
after perusing the subsequent chapters, the object of which 
is to unfold and apply them; the aim of these introductory 
remarks, being merely to prepare the reader for travelling 
over the more abstruse portions of the work with a clearer 
perception of their scope and tendency. The work itself 
has now been before the public for six years, and I have 
seen no criticism which has shaken my conviction of the 
substantial truth of the principles maintained in it. Of its 
value as a contribution to the philosophy of human nature, 
the public are the only legitimate judges. 

Some well-meaning individuals have imagined, that this 
work is hostile to religion, because it is confined to princi- 
ples which can be discovered by observatibn and reflection, 
and to human conduct in this life without direct reference 
to a future state; but such ideas are entirely unfounded. 
Human nature and the external world have both proceeded 
from the Creator, and it is impossible, in interpreting their 
constitution aright, to arrive at any conclusions at variance 
with a correct interpretation of Scripture. This fundamen- 
tal truth must be granted, otherwise religion can have no 
substantial foundation. If two sound interpretations of the 
divine will, as recorded in Creation and in Scripture, can 
by possibility contradict each other, we can have no confi- 
dence in the moral Governor of the world. Assuming, 
then, that all sound philosophy, and all true religion, must 
harmonize, there will be a manifest advantage in cultivat- 
ing each by itself, till its full dimensions, limits, and appli- 
cations shall be brought clearly to Fight. We may then 
ndvantageously compare them, and use the one as a means 
of elucidating or correcting our views of the other. 

To the best of my knowledge, there is not one practical 
result of the natural laws expounded in the subsequent 
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pages, which does not harmonize precisely with the prac* 
tical precepts of the New Testament.^ Indeed this work 
has been characterised by some individuals. as the philoso* 
phy of Christian morality, becau»e they regard it as exhiln 
tting the natural foundations of the admirable precepts 
which are taught only dogmatically in the New Testament. 
It is objected, however, that, by omitting the sanction of 
future reward and punishment, this treatise leaves out the 
highest, best, and most efficacious class of motires to vir* 
tuous conduct. This objection is founded on a misappre- 
hension of the object of the book. It is my purpose to 
show, that the rewards and punishments of human actions 
are infinitely more, complete, certain, and efficacious, in 
this life, than is generally believed; but by no means to 
interfere with the sanctions to virtue afforded by the pros* 
pects of future retribution. It appears to roe that every 
action, which is morally wrong, in reference to a future 
life, is equally wtbng and inexpedient with relation to this 
world; and that it is of essential advantage to virtue to 
prove this to be the case. Having observed a great ten- 
dency in many religious men to overlook the importance 
of understanding the moral administration of this world, 
and to turn their attention too exclusively to the next, I 
have endeavored to present the administration of the pre- 
sent world in a clear light, calculated to arrest attention, 
and to draw towards it that degree of consideration to 
which it is justly entitled. This proceeding will be recog- 
nised as the more necessary, if one principle largely insist- 
ed on in the present work shfljl be admitted to be sound, 
viz. that religion operates on the human mind, in subordi- 
nation, and not in contradiction, to its natural constitution. 
If this view be well founded, it will be indispensable that 
religious teachers shall comply with all the natural condir 
Hans required by the human constitution, as preliminaries 
to moral and religious conduct, before their purely religious 
teaching can produce its full effects.. If, for example, an 
iil constituted brain be unfavorable to the appreciation and 
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practice of religious truth, it is not an unimportant inquiry, 
whether any, and what, influence can he exercised by 
human means in improving the size and proportions of the 
mental organs? If certain physical circumstances and 
occupations have a natural tendency to blunt all the higher 
feelings and faculties of the mind, in consequence of their 
influence on the nervous system in general, and the brain 
in particular, and if religious emotions cannot be experi- 
enced with full eflect by individuals so situate, the ascer- 
tainment, with a view to removal, of the nature, causes, 
and effects, of these impediments to holiness, is not a mat- 
ter of indiflerence. This view has not been systematically 
adopted and pursued by the religious instructors of man- 
kind in any age, or any country, and for this sole reason, 
in my humble opinion, that the state of moral and physical 
science did not enable them either to appreciate its impor- 
tance or carry it into eflect. By presenting Nature in all 
her sunplicity and strength, a new impulse and direction 
may perhaps be given to their understanding; and they 
may be induced to consider whether their universally con- 
fessed failure to render men as virtuous and happy as they 
desired, may not to some extent have arisen from their 
non-fulfilment of the natural conditions instituted by the 
Creator as preliminaries to success. 

3 
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CHAPTER I. 

ON NATURAL LAWS. 

In natural science, three subjects of inquiry may be di^ 
tinguished. 1 st, What exists P 2d]y, What is the purpose 
or design of what exists; and, 3d!y, Why was what exists 
designed for such uses as it evidently subserves? 

It is matter of fact, for instance, that arctic regions and 
torrid zones exist, — ^that a certain kind of moss is most 
abundant in Lapland m winter, — ^that the rein-deer feeds 
on it, and enjoys health and vigor in situations where most 
other animals would die; that camels exist ii^ Africa, that 
they have broad hoofs, and stomachs fitted to retain water 
for a length of time, and that they flourish amid arid tracts 
of sand, where the rein-deer would not live for a day. 
All this falls under the inquiry. What exists? 

In contemplating these facts, the understanding is natu- 
rally led to infer that one object of the Lapland moss is to 
feed the rein-deer, and that one purpose of the deer is to 
assist man: and that broad feet have been given to the 
camel to allow it to walk on sand, and a retentive stomach 
to fit it for arid places in which water is found only at wide 
intervals. These are inquiries into the uses or purposes 
of what exists; and they constitute a legitimate exercise of 
the human intellect. 

But, Sdly, we may ask. Why were the physical ele- 
ments of nature created such as they are? Why were 
summer, autumn, spring, and winter introduced? Why 
were animals formed of organized matter? Why were 
torrid zones and trackless wastes of snow called into 
existence? These are inquiries why what exists was made 
such as it is, or into the will of the Deity in creation. 
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Now, man's perceptive faculties are adequate to the 
first inquiry, and his reflective faculties to the second; but 
it may well be doubted whether he has powers suited to 
the third. My investigations are confined to the first and 
second, and I do not discuss the third. 

In the introduction, p. 8, I have endeavoured to show 
that the Creator has bestowed definite constitutions on 
physical nature and on man and animals, and that they 
are regulated by fixed laws. A law, in the cqnunon ac- 
ceptation, denotes a rule of action; it implies a subject' 
which acts, and that the actions or phenomena which it 
exhibits take place in an established and regular manner; 
and this is the sense in which I shall use it, when treating 
of physical substances and beings. Water, for instance, 
when at the level of the sea, and combined with that 
portion of heat indicated by 32° of Fahrenheit's ther- 
mometer, freezes or becomes solid; when combined with 
the portion denoted by 212° of that instrument, it rises into 
vapor or steam. Here water and heat are th« sub- 
stances, — the freezing and rising in vapor are the appear- 
ances or phenomena presented by them; and when we say 
that these take place according to a Law of Nature, we 
mean only that these modes of action appear, to our intel- 
lects, to be established in the very constitution of the 
water and heat, and in their natural relationship to each 
other; and that the processes of freezing and rising in 
v^por are their constant appearances, when combined in 
these proportions, other conditions being the same. 

The ideas chiefly to be kept in view are, 1st, That all 
substances and beings have received a definite natural 
constitution; 2dly, That every mode of action, which is 
said to take place according to a natural law, is inherent 
in the constitution of the substance, or being ; and, Sdly, 
That the mode of action described is universal and invari- 
able, wherever and whenever the substances, or beings, 
are found in the same condition. For example, water, at 
the level of the sea, freezes and boils at the same temper* 
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ature, in China, in France, in Peru, and in England; and 
there is no exception to the regularity with which it e.x>> 
hibits these appearances, when all its other conditions are 
the same: For this last qualification must constantly be 
attended t# in all departments of science. If water be 
carried to the top of a mountain 20,000 feet high, it will 
boil at a lower temperature than 212^; but this depends on 
its relationship to the air, and takes place also according 
to fixed and invariable principles. The air exerts a great 
pressure on water. At the level of the sea the pressure 
is every where nearly the same, and in that situation the 
freezing and boiling points correspond all over the world; 
but on the top of a high mountain the pressure is much 
less, and the vapor not being held down by so great a 
power of resistance, rises at a lower temperature than 
212°. But this change of appearances does not indicate a 
change in the constitution of the water and the heat, but 
only a variation in the circumstances in which they are 
placed; and hence it is not correct to say, that water boil- 
ing on the tops of high mountains, at a lower temperature 
than 212^, is an exception to the general, law of nature: 
there never are exceptions to the laws of nature; for the 
Creator is too wise and too powerful to make imperfect 
or inconsistent arrangements. The error is in the human 
mind inferring the law to be, that water boils at 212° in all 
altitudes; when the real law is only that it boils at that 
temperature, at the level of the «ea, in all countries; and 
that it boils at a lower temperature the higher it is carried, 
because there the pressure of the atmosphere is less. 

Intelligent beings are capable of observing^ nature and 
of modifying their actions. By means of their faculties, 
the laws impressed by the Creator on physical substances 
become known to them ; and, when perceived, constitute 
laws to them, by which to regulate their conduct. For 
example, it is a physical law, that boiling water destroys 
the muscular and nervous systems of man. This is the 
result purely of the constitution of the body, and the rel%- 

3* 
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tion between it and heat; and man cannot alter or suspend 
that law. But whenever the human intellect perceives 
the relation, and the consequences of violating it, the 
mind is prompted to avoid infringement, in order to shun 
the torture attached by the Creator to the decomposition 
of the human body by heat. 

Similar views have long been taught by philosophers 
and divines. Bishop Butler, in particular, says: — ''An 
Author of Nature being supposed, it is not so much a 
deduction of reason as a matter of experience, that we are 
thus under his government, in the same sense as we are 
under the government of civil magistrates. Because the 
annexing pleasure to some actions, and pain to others, in 
our power to do or forbear, and giving notice of this 
appointment beforehand to those whom it concerns, is the 
proper formal notion of government. Whether the pleasure 
or pain which thus follows upon our behavior, be owing 
to the Author of Nature's acting upon us every moment 
when we feel it, or to his having at once contrived and 
executed his own part in the plan of the world, makes no 
alteration as to the matter before us. For, if civil magis- 
trates could make the sanctions of their laws take place, 
without interposing at all, after they had passed them, 
^without a trial, and the formalities of an execution; if they 
were able to make their laws execute themselves, or every 
offender to execute them upon himself, we should be just 
•in the same sense under their government then as we are 
now; but in a much higher degree and more perfect 
manner. Vain is the ridicule with which one sees some 
persons will divert themselves, upon finding lesser pains 
Considered as instances of divine punishment. There is 
no possibility of answering or evading the general thing 
here intended, without denying all final causes. For, 
•final causes being admitted, the pleasures and pains now 
mentioned must be admitted too, as instances of them. 
And if they are, if God annexes delight to some actions, 
%ith an apparent design to induce us to act so and so 
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then he not only dispenses happiness and misery, but also 
rewards cuid punishes actions. If, for example, the pain 
which we feel upon doing what tends to the destruction of 
our bodies, suppose upon too near approaches to fire, or 
upon wounding ourselves, be appointed by the Author of 
Nature to prevent our doing what thus tends to our de- 
struction; this is altogether as much an instance of his 
punishing our actions, and consequently of our being under 
his government, as declaring, by a voice from Heaven, 
that, if we acted so, he would inflict such pain upon us, 
and inflicting it whether it be greater or less.*" 

If, then, the reader keep in view that God is the Creator; 
that Nature, in the general sense, means the world which 
He has made ; and, in a more limited sense, the particular 
constitution which he has bestowed on any special object, 
of which we may be treating; and that a Law of Nature 
means the established mode in which the actions and phe- 
nomena of any creature or object exhibit themselves, and 
the obligation thereby imposed on intelligent beings to 
attend to it, he will be in no danger of misunderstanding 
my meaning. 

Every natural object has received a definite constitution, 
m virtue of which it acts in a particular way. There must, 
therefore, be as many natural laws, as there are distinct 
modes of action of substances and beings, viewed by 
themselves. But substances and beings stand in certain 
relations to each other, and modify each other s action, in 
an established and definite manner, according to that rela- 
tionship; altitude, for instance, modifies the effect of heat 
upon water. There must, therefore, be also as many laws 
of nature, as there are relations between different substan- 
ces and beings. 

It is impossible, in the present state of knowledge, to 
elucidate all these laws: countless years may elapse before 
they shall be discovered; but we may investigate some of 

* Butler's Works, vol. i. p. 44. Similar obaenratioiu by other anthort 
will be found in the Appendix, No. I. 
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the most familiar and striking of them. Those that most 
readily present themselves bear reference to the great 
classes into which the objects around us may be divided, 
namely. Physical, Organic, and Intelligent. I shall there- 
fore confine myself to the physical laws, the organic laws, 
and the laws which characterise intelligent beings. 

1st. The Physical Laws embrace all the phenomena of 
mere matter; a heavy body, for instance, when unsupport- 
ed, falls to the ground with a certain accelerating force, in 
proportion to the distance which it falls, and its own densi- 
ty; and this motion is said to take place according to the 
law of gravitation. An acid applied to a vegetable blue 
color, converts it into red, and this is said to take place 
according to a chemical law. 

2dly. Organized substances and beings stand higher in 
the scale of creation, and have properties peculiar to them- 
selves. They act, and are acted upon, in conformity with 
their constitution, and arc therefore said to be subject to a 
peculiar set of laws, termed the Organic. The distinguish- 
ing characteristic of this class of objects, is, that the indi- 
viduals of them derive their existence from other organized 
beings, are nourished by food, and go through a regular 
process of growth and decay. Vegetables and Animals 
are the two great subdivisions of it. The organic laws are 
different from the merely physical. A stone, for example, 
does not spring from a parent stone; it does not take food; 
it does not increase in vigor for a time, and then decay and 
suffer dissolution; all which processes characterise vegeta- 
bles and animals. 

The organic laws are superior to the merely physical. 
A living man, or animal, may be placed in an oven, along 
with ^he carcass of a dead animal, and remain exposed to 
a heat which will completely bake the dead flesh ,^ and yet 
come out alive, and not seriously injured. The dead flesh 
is mere physical matter, and its decomposition by the heat 
instantly commences; but the living animal is able, by its 
organic qualities, to counteract and resist, to a certain ex- 
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tent, that influence. The Organic Laws, therefore, mean 
the established modes according to which all phenomena 
connected with the production, healthy growth, decay and 
death of vegetables and animals, take place. In the case 
of each animal or vegetable of the same kind their modes 
of action are always the same, in the same circumstances. 
Animals are the chief objects of my present observations. 

3dly. Intelligent beings stand still higher in the scale 
than merely organized matter, and embrace all animals that 
have distinct consciousness, from the lowest of the inferior 
creatures up to man. The great divisions of this class are 
into Intelligent and Animal — and into Intelligent and 
Moral creatures. The dog, horse, and elephant, for in- 
stance, belong to the first class, because they possess some 
degree of intelligence, and certain animal propensities, but 
no moral feelings; man belongs to the second, because he 
possesses all the three. These various faculties have re- 
ceived a definite constitution, and stand in determinate 
relationship to external objects; for example, a healthy 
palate cannot feel wormwood sweet, nor sugar bitter: a 
healthy eye cannot see a rod partly plunged in water 
straight, bex^use the water so modifies the rays of light, 
as to give to the stick the appearance of being crooked: a 
healthy sentiment of Benevolence cannot feel gratified 
with murder, nor a healthy Conscientiousness with fraud. 
As, therefore, the mental faculties have received a precise 
constitution,, have been placed in fixed and definite relar 
(ions to. external objects, and act regularly, we speak of 
their acting according to rules or laws, and call these tbo 
Moral and Intellectual laws. 

Several important principles strike us very early in 
attending to the natural laws, viz. 1st, Their independent 
of each other; 2dly, Obedience to each of them is attend- 
ed with its own reward, and disobedience with its own 
punishment; Sdly, They are universal) unbending, and 
invariable in their operation; 4thly, They are in harmosT 
with the constitution of man. 
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I . The independence of the natural laws may be ilfu^ 
trated thus: — A ship floats because a part of it being im- 
mersed, displaces a weight of water equal to its whole 
weight, leaving the remaining portion above the fluid. A 
ship, therefore, will float on the surface of the water as 
long as these physical conditions are observed; no matter 
although the men in it should infringe other natural laws; 
as, for example, although they should rob, murder, blas- 
pheme, and commit every species of debauchery; and it 
will sink whenever the physical conditions are subverted, 
however strictly the crew and passengers may obey the 
moral laws here adverted to. In like manner, a man who 
swallows poison, which destroys the stomach or intestines, 
will die, just because an organic law has been infringed, 
and because it acts independently of others, although he 
should have taken the drug by mistake, or have been the 
most pious and charitable individual on earth. Or, thirdly, 
a man may cheat, lie, steal, tyrannise, and in short break a 
great variety of the moral laws, and nevertheless be fat 
and rubicund, if he sedulously observed the organic laws 
of temperance and exercise; while, on the other hand, an 
individual who neglects these, may pine in disease, and be 
racked with torturing pains, although at the very moment, 
he may be devoting his mind to the highest duties of 
humanity. 

2. Obedience to each law is attended with its own re- 
ward, and disobedience with its own punishment. Thus 
the mariners who preserve their ship in accordance with 
the physical laws, reap the reward jof sailing in safety; and 
those who permit its departure from them, are punished by 
the ship sinking. * Those who obey the moral law, enjoy 
the intense internal delights that spring from active moral 
faculties; they render themselves, moreover, objects of 
affection and esteem to morfil and intelligent beings, who, 
in consequence, confer on them many other gratifications. 
Those who disobey that law, are tormented with insatiable 
desires, which, from the nature of things, cannot be grati- 
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fied; they are punished by the perpetual craving of what* 
ever portion of moral sentiment they possess, for higher 
enjoyments, which are never attained; and they are objects 
of dislike and malevolence to other beings of similar dis- 
positions with themselves, who inflict on them the evils 
dictated by their own provoked propensities. Those who 
obey the organic laws, reap the reward of health and vigor 
of body, and buoyancy of mind; while those who break 
them are punished by sickness, feebleness, and languor. 

3. The natural laws are universal, invariable, and On- 
bending. When the physical laws are infringed in China 
or Kamschatka, there is no instance of a ship floating there 
more than in England ; and, when they are observed, there 
is no instance of a vessel sinking in any one of these coun- 
tries more than in another. There is no example of men, 
in any country, enjoying the mild and generous internal 
joys, and the outward esteem and love that attend obedience 
to the moral law, while they give themselves up to the 
dominion of brutal propensities. There is no example, in 
any latitude or longitude, or in any age, of men who enter- 
ed life with a constitution in harmony with the organic laws, 
and who continued to obey these laws throughout, being, 
in consequence of this obedience, visited with pain and 
disease; and there are no instances of men who were born 
with constitutions at variance with the organic laws, and 
who lived in habitual disobedience to them, enjoying that 
sound health and vigor of body that are the rewards of 
obedience. 

4. The natural laws are in harmony with the whole con- 
stitution of man, the moral and intellectual powers holding 
the supremacy. If ships in general had sunk when they 
were stanch, strong, and skilfully managed, this would 
have outraged the perceptions of reason; but as they float, 
the physical law is, in this instance, in harmony with the 
moral and intellectual law. If men who rioted in drunk- 
enness and debauchery had thereby established health and 
increased their happiness, this, again, would have been al 
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variance with our intellectual and moral perceptions; but 
tiie opposite result is in harmony with them. 

It will be subsequently shown, that our moral sentiments 
desire universal happiness. If the physical and organic 
laws are constituted in harmony with them, it ought to 
follow that th^ natural laws, when obeyed, will conduce to 
the happiness of the moral and intelligent beings, whp are 
called on to observe them; and that the evil consequences, 
or punishments, resulting from infringement of them will 
be calculated to enforce stricter obedience, for the advan- 
tage of these creatures themselves. According to this 
view, when a ship sinks, in consequence of a plank start- 
ing, the punishment is intended to impress upon the spec- 
tators the absolute necessity of having every plank secure 
and strong before going to sea, this being a condition 
indispensable to their safety. When sickness apd pain 
follow a debauch, the object of the suffering is to urge a 
more scrupulous obedience to the organic laws, that the 
individual may escape death, which is the inevitable conse- 
quence of too great and continued disobedience to these 
laws, — and enjoy health, which is the reward of the oppo- 
site conduct. When discontent, irritation, hatred, and 
other mental annoyances, arise out of infringement of the 
moral law, this punishment is calculated to induce the 
offender to return to obedience, that he may enjoy the 
rewards attached to it. 

When the transgression of any natural law is excessive, 
and so great that return to obedience is impossible, one 
purpose of death, which then ensues, may be to deliver the 
individual from a continuation of the punishment which 
could then do him no good. Thus, when, from infringe- 
ment of a physical law, a ship sinks at sea, and leaves 
men immersed in water, without the possibility of reaching 
land, their continued existence in that state would be one 
of cruel and protracted suffering; and it is advantageous 
to them to have their mortal life extinguished at once by 
drowning, thereby withdrawing them from farther agony 
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In like manner, if a man in the vigor of life, so far infringe 
any organic law as to destroy the function of a vital organ, 
the heart, for instance, or the lungs, or the brain, it is 
better for him to have his life cut short, and his pain put 
an end to, than to have i.^ protracted under all the tortures 
of an organic existence, without lungs, without a heart, or 
without a brain, if such a state were possible, which, for 
this wise reason, it is not. * 

I do not intend to predicate any thing concerning the 
perfectibility of man by obedience to the laws of nature. 
The system of sublunary creation, so far as we perceive 
it, does not appear to be one of optimism ; yet benevolent 
design, in it& constitution, is undeniable. Paley says, 
'Nothing remains but the first supposition, that God, 
when he created the human species, wished them happi- 
ness, and made for them the provisions which he has 
made, with that view and for that purpose. The same 
argument may be proposed in different terms: Contriv- 
ance proves design; and the predominant tendency of 
the contrivance indicates the disposition of the designer. 
The world abounds with contrivances; and all the con- 
trivances which we are acquainted with, are directed to 
beneficial purposes.' Palet's Mor. Phil. Edinb. 1816, 
{>. 51. Many of the contrivances of the Creator, for ef^ 
fecting beneficial purposes, have been discovered by phi- 
losophers; but, so far a^ I am aware, no one has adverted 
to the foregoing principles according to which these con- 
trivances operate, so that nothing like a systematic view 
<of the moral government of the world has hitherto been 
presented to mankind, 

I do not intend to teach that the natural laws, discerni- 
ble by unassisted reason, are sufficient for the salvation of 
man without revelation. Human interests regard this 
world and the next. To enjoy this world, I humbly main- 
tain, that man must discover and obey the natural laws 
Revelation does not communicate complete information 

concerning the best mode of pursuing even our legitimate 

4 
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temporal interests;— and numerous practicable duties re* 
suiting from our constitution are discoverable, which are 
not treated of in detail in the inspired volume ; the mode 
of preserving health, for example j of pursuing with suc- 
cess a temporal calling; of discovering the qualities of 
men with whom we mean to associate our interests; and 
many others. This is the case probably because faculties 
have been given to man to discover arts, sciences, and the 
natural laws, and to adapt his conduct to them; akid that 
the physical, moral, and intellectual nature of man, is itself 
left open to investigation by these faculties. My object, 
I repeat, is to investigate the natural constitution of the 
human body and mind, their relations to external objects 
and beings in this world, and the courses of action that, 
in consequence, appear to be beneficial or hurtful in this 
Ufe. 

Man's spiritual interests belong to the sphere of reve- 
lation; and I distinctly declare, that I do not teach that 
obedience to the natural laws is sufficient for salvation in 
a future state. Revelation prescribes certain requisites for 
salvation, which may be divided into two classes; first, 
faith or belief; and, secondly, the performance of certain 
practical duties not as meritorious of salvation, but as the 
native result of that faith, and the necessary evidence 
of its sincerity. The natural laws fprm no guide as to 
faith; but so far as I can perceive, their dictates and those 
of revelation coincide in all matters relating to practical 
duties in temporal affairs. 

It may be asked, whether mere knowledge of the natural 
laws is sufficient to insure observance of them ? Certainly 
not. Mere knowledge of music does not enable one to 
play on an instrument, nor of anatomy to perform skilfully 
a surgical operation. Practical training, and the aid of 
every motive that can interest the feelings, are necessary 
to lead individuals to obey the natural laws.' Religion, in 
particular, may furnish motives highly conducive to this 
Ahedience. But it must never be forgotten, that although 
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mere knowledge is not all-sufficient, it is a primaiy and in- 
dispensable requisite to regular observance ; and that it is 
as impossible effectually and systematically to obey the 
natural laws without knowing them, as it is to perform any 
other complicated and important duty in ignorance of its 
principles and practit^al details. Some persons are of 
opinion, that Christianity alone suffices, not only for man's 
salvation, which I do not dispute, but for his guidance in 
all practical virtues, without knowledge of, or obedience 
to, the laws of nature ; but from this notion I respectfully 
dissent. It appears to me, that one reason why vice and 
misery, in this world, do not diminish in proportion to 
preachings, is, because the natural laws are too much over- 
looked, and very rarely considered as having any relation 
to practical conduct. 

Before religion can yield its full practical fruits in this 
world, it must be wedded to a philosophy founded on these 
laws; it must borrow light and strength from them, and in 
return, communicate its powerful sanction in enforcing 
obedience to their dictates. 

Connected with this subject, it is proper to state, that I 
do not maintain that the world is arranged on- the principle 
of Benevolence exclusively ; my idea is, that it is constituted 
in harmony with the whole faculties of man ; the moral 
sentiments and intellect holding the supremacy. What is 
meant by creation being, constituted in harmony with the 
whole faculties of man, is this. Suppose that we should 
see two men holding a third in a chair, and a fourth draw- 
ing a tooth from his head: — ^While we contemplated this 
bare act, and knew nothing of the intention with which it 
was done, and of the consequences that would follow, we 
would set it down as purely cruel; and say, that, although 
it might be in harmony with the propensity which prompts 
men to inflict pain and destroy, it could not be so with 
Benevolence. But, when we were told that the individual 
in the chair was a, patient, and the operator a dentist; and 
that the object of all the parties was to deliver the first 
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from violent torture, we would then perceive that an ope« 
ration attended with pain had been used as a means to 
accomplish a benevolent purpose; or, in other words, that 
the operator had acted under the supremacy of moral 
sentiment and intellect, and we would approve of his 
conduct. If the world had been created on the principle 
of Benevolence exclusively, the toothache could not have 
existed; but, as pain does exist, a mental faculty, called 
by the phrenologists Destructiveness, has been given to 
place man in harmony with it, when used for a benevolent 
end. 

To apply this illustration to the works of Providence I 
humbly suggest it as probable, that, if we knew thoroughly 
the design and whole consequences of such institutions of 
the Creator, as are attended with pain, including death 
itself, we should find that Destructiveness was used as a 
means, under the guidance of Benevolence and Justice, to 
arrive at an end in harmony with the moral sentiments and 
intellect; in short, that no institution of the Creator has 
pure evil, or destructiveness alone^ for its object. 

The opposite of this doctrine, viz. that there are institu- 
tions of the Creator which have suffering for their exclusive 
object, is clearly untenable; for this would be ascribing 
malevolence to the Deity. As, however, the existence of 
pain is undeniable, it is equally impossible to believe that 
the world is arranged on the principle of Benevolence 
exclusively. The view now presented makes no attempt 
to explain why pain exists, because I consider this inquiry 
to surpass the limits of the human understanding. It 
offers an explanation, however, of the uses which pain 
serves, namely, to enforce obedience to the natural laws; 
and it shows that the human mind is constituted in harmony 
with this order of creation. Phrenology alone, of all sys- 
tems of mental philosophy, admits faculties calculated to 
place us in harmony with difficulty, pain, and death, and 
thus enhsgices our perceptions of divine wisdom and good- 
ness 
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CHAPTER II. 

ON THE CONSTITUTION OF MAN, AND ITS RELATIONS 

TO EXTERNAL OBJECTS. 

Let us next consider the Constitution of Man, and the 
natural laws to which he is subjected, and endeavor to 
discover how far the external world is arranged with wis- 
dom and benevolence, in regard to him. Bishop Butler, 
in the Preface to his Sermons, says, * It is from consider- 
ing the relations which the several appetites and passions 
in the inward frame have to each other, and, above all, the 
SUPREMACY of reflection or conscience, that we get the 
idea of the system or constitution of human nature. And 
from the idea itself, it will as fully appear, that this our 
nature, t. e. constitution, is, adapted to virtue, as from the 
idea of a watch it appears that its nature, t. e. constitution 
or system, is adapted to measure time.' 

' Mankind has various instincts and principles of action, 
as brute creatures have; some leading most directly and 
immediately to the good of the community, and some most 
directly to private good.' 

' Man has several, which brutes have not ; particularly 
reflection or conscience, an approbation of some principles 
or actions, and disapprobation of others.' 

' Brutes obey their instincts or principles of action, ac- 
cording to certain rules; suppose, the constitution of their 
body, and the objects around them.' 

' The generality of mankind also obey their instincts and 
principles, all of them, those propensities we call good, as 
well as the bad, according to the same rule?, namely, the 
constitution of their body, and the external circumstances 
which they are in.' 

4* 
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' Brutes, in acting according to the rules before men- 
tioned, their bodily constitution and circumstances, act 
suitably to their whole nature, 

' Mankind also, in acting thus, would act suitably to 
their whole nature, if no more were to be said of man's 
nature than what has been now said ; if that, as it is a true, 
were also a complete, adequate account of our nature. 

''But that is not a complete account of man's nature. 
Somewhat further must be brought in to give us an adequate 
notion of it ; namely, that one of tJiose phnciples of action, 
conscience, or reflection, compared with the rest, as they all 
stand together in the nature of man, plainly bears upon it 
marks of aiUhoriiy over all the rest, and claims the absolute 
direction of them all, to allow or forbid their gratification;— 
a disapprobation on reflection being in itself a principle 
manifestly superior to a mere propension. And the con- 
clusion is, that to allow no more to this superior principle 
or part of our nature, than to other parts; to let it govern 
and guide only occasionally, in common with the rest, as 
its turn happens to come, from the temper and circumstan- 
ces one happens to be in; this is not to act conformably to 
ihe constitution of man: neither can any human creature bo 
«aid to act conformably to his constitution of nature, unless 
he allows to that superior principle the absolute authority 
which is due to it.' — Butler^s Works, vol. ii. Preface, The 
following Essay is founded on the principles here suggested. 

SECTION 1. 

MAN CONSIDERED AS A PH7SICAL BEING. 

The human body consists of bones, muscles, nerres, 
'blood-vessels, besides organs of nutrition, of respiration, 
and of thought. These parts are all composed of physical 
elements, and, to a certain extent, are subjected' to the 
physical laws of creation. By the law of gravitation, the 
body falls to the ground when unsupported, and is liable to 
l>e injured, like any frangible substance; by a chemical law. 
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excessive cold freezes, and excessive heat dissipates, its 
fluids; andiife, in either case, is extinguished. 

To discover the real effect of the physical laws of nature 
on human happiness, we would require to understand, 1st, 
The physical laws themselves, as revealed by mathematics, 
natural philosophy, natural history, chemistry, and their 
subordinate branches; 2d]y, The anatomical and physiolo* 
gical constitution of the human body; 3dly, The adaptation 
of the former to the latter. These expositions are necessa- 
ry to ascertain the extent to which it is possible for man to 
place himself in accordance with the physical laws, so as 
to reap advantage from them, and also to determine how far 
the sufferings which he endures fall to be ascribed to the 
inevitable operation of these laws, or how far to his igno- 
rance and inp'ingement of them. To treat of these views 
in detail, would require separate volumes, and I therefore 
confine myself to a single instance as an illustration of the 
mode in which the investigation might be conducted.* 

By the law of gravitation, heavy bodies always tend 
towards the centre of the earth. Some of the advantages 
of this law are, that objects, when properly supported, re- 
main at rest; that walls, when .built sufficiently thick and 
perpendicular, stand firm and erect; that water descends 
from high places, and precipitates itself down the channels 
of rivers, turns mill-wheels in its course, and sets in motion 
the most stupendous and useful machinery ; and that ships 
move steadily through the water with part of their hulls 
immersed, and part rising moderately above it, their masts 
and sails towering in the air to catch the inconstant breeze. 

To place man in harmony^ with this law, the Creator has 
bestowed on him bones, muscles,, and nerves, constructed 
on the most perfect prii^ciples, which enable him to pre- 



* The reader will fiod maoy TalmUe illiutrations of these lawi in ** The 
principles of Physiology applied to the Preservation. of Health, and to the 
Improvement of Physical and mental Education," by Andrew Combe, M. 
D. third edition. Black, Edinburgh; and Longman & Co., London. 
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serve his equilibriqm, and to adapt his movements to its 
influence; also intellectual faculties, calculated to perceive 
the existence of the law, its modes of operation, the rela- 
tion between it and himself, the beneficial consequences 
of observing this relation, and the painful results of in- 
fringing it. 

When a person falls over a precipice, and is maimed or 
killed; when a ship springs a leak and sinks; or when a 
^reservoir of water breaks down its banks and ravages a 
valley, the evils, no doubt, proceed from the operation of 
this law] but we ought to inquire whether they could or 
could not have been prevented, by a due exercise of the 
. physical and mental powers bestowed by the Creator on 
man, to enable him to avoid the injurious effects of gravi- 
tation ? 

By pursuing this course, we shall arrive at sound con- 
clusions concerning the adaptation of the human mind and 
body to the physical laws of creation. The subject, as I 
have said, is too extensive to be here prosecuted in detail, 
and I am incompetent, besides, to do it justice ; but enough 
' has been said to elucidate the principle contended for. 
And the more minutely any one inquires, the more firm 
will be his conviction, that, in these relations, admirable 
provision has been made by the Creator for human happi- 
ness, and that the evils which arise from neglect of them, 
are attributable, to a great extent, to man's not adequately 
applying his powers to the promotion of his own enjoyment. 

• " - c 

SECTION II. 

MAN CONSIDERED AS AN ORGANIZED BEING. 

Man is an organized being, and subject to the organic 
laws. An organized being is one which derives its existence 
from a previously existing organized being, which subsists on 
food, which grows, attains maturity, decays, and dies. The 
first law, then, that must be obeyed, to render an organized 
being perfect in its kind, is, that the germ, from which it 
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Springs, shall be complete in all its parts, and sound in ila 
whole constitution. If we sow an acorn, in which some 
vital part has been destroyed altogether, the seedling plant 
and the full grown oak, if it ever attain to maturity, will 
be deficient in the lineaments which were wanting in thn 
embryo root ; if we sow an acorn entire in its parts, but only 
half ripened, or damaged by damp or other causes in its 
whole texture, the seedling oak will be feeble, and will 
probably die early. A similar law holds in regard to man, 
A second organic law is, that the organized being, the 
moment it is ushered into life, and so long as it continues 
to live, must be supplied with food, light, air, and every 
other physical aliment requisite for its support, in due 
quantity, and of the kind best suited to its particular con- 
stitution. Obedience to this law is rewarded with a vigor- 
ous and healthy development of its powers; and in ani- 
mals, with a pleasing consciousness of existence and apti« 
tude for the performance pf their natural functions; disobe- 
dience is punished with feebleness, stinted growth, general 
imperfection, or death. A single fact will illustrate this 
observation. At the meeting of the British Association, 
held in Edinburgh in 1 834, an Abstract of a Registry, kept 
in the Lying-in Hospital of Great Britain Street, Dublin, 
from the year 1758 to the end of 1833, was read by Dr 
Joseph Clarke, from which it appeared, that, in 1781, 
when the hospital was imperfectly ventilated, every sixth 
child died within nine days afler birth of convulsive disease, 
and that, afler means of thorough ventilation had been 
adopted, the mortality of infants, within the same time, in 
five succeeding years, was re.duced to nearly one in 
twenty ."^ A third organic law, applicable to man, is, that 
he shall duly exercise his organs, this condition being an 
indispensable requisite of health. The reward of obedi- 
ence to this law, is enjoyment in the very act of exercis- 
ing the functions, pleasing consciousness pf existence, and 

* Edin. New Phil. Jour. Oct. 1834, p. 416. 
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the acquisition of numberless gratifications and advantages, 
of which labor, or the exercise of our powers, is the pro- 
curing means; disobedience is punished with derangement ^ 
and sluggishness of the functions, with general uneasiness 
or positive pain, and with the' denial of gratification to nu- 
merous faculties. 

Directing our attention to the constitution of the human 
body, we perceive that the power of reproduction is be- 
stowed on man, and also intellect, to enable him to discov- 
er and obey the conditions necessary for the transmission 
of a healthy organic frame to his descendants; that diges- 
tive organs are given to him for his nutrition, and innu- 
merable vegetable and animal productions are placed 
around him, in wise relationship to these organs. 

Without attempting to expound minutely the organic 
structure of man, or to trace in detail its adaptation to his 
external condition, I shall offer some observations in'^p- 
port of the proposition, that the due exercise of the osseous, 
muscular, and nervous systems, under the guidance of 
intellect and moral sentiment, and in accordance with the 
physical laws, contributes to human enjoyment; and, that 
neglect of this exercise, or an abuse of it, by carrying it to 
excess, or by conducting it in opposition to the moral, 
intellectual, or physical laws, is punished with pain. 

The earth is endowed with the capability of producing 
an ample supply for all our wants, provided we expend 
muscular and nervous energy in its cultivation; while, in 
most climates, it refuses to produce, if we withhold this 
labor and allow it to lie waste: Further, the Creator has 
presented us with timber, metal, wool, and countless mate- 
rials, which, by means of muscular power, may be con- 
verted into dwelling places, clothing, and all the luxuries 
of life. The fertility of the earth, and the demands of the 
body for food and clothing, are so benevolently adapted 
to each other, that, with rational restraint on population, 
a few hours' labor each day from every individual capable 
of labor, would suffice to furnish all with every commodity 
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that could really add to enjoyment. ' It has been com- 
puted,' says Dr. Franklin, 'by some political arithmeti- 
cian, that, if every man and woman would work for four 
hours each day on something useful, that labor would be 
sufficient to procure all the necessaries and comforts of 
life; want and misery would be banished out of the world; 
and the rest of the twenty-four hours might be leisure and 
pleasure.' {Dr. Franklin, — Essay on Luxury, Idleness, 
and Indwtry,) 

In the tropical regions of the globe, where a high atmos- 
pheric temperature diminishes the quantum of muscular 
energy, the fertility and productiveness of the soil are in- 
creased in a like proportion, so that less labor suffices. 
Less labor, also, is required to provide habitations and 
raiment. In the colder latitudes, muscular energy is 
greatly increased, and there much higher demands are 
made upon it: The earth is more sterile; the rude winds 
render firmer fabrics necessary to resist their violence; 
and the piercing frosts command a thicker covering to be 
used for the body. 

Farther, the food afforded by the soil in each climate 
appears to be adapted to the maintenance of the organic 
constitution of the people in health, and to the supply of 
the muscular energy necessary for the particular wants of 
the situation. In the Arctic Regions no farinaceous food 
ripens; but on putting the question to Dr. Richardson, how 
he,, accustomed to the bread and vegetables of the temper- 
ate regions, was able to endure the pure animal diet, 
which formed his only support on his expedition to the 
shores of the Polar Sea along with Captain Franklin, he 
replied, that the effect of the extreme dry cold to which he 
and his companions were constantly exposed, living, as 
they did, in the open air, was to produce a desire for the 
most stimulating food they could obtain; that bread in such 
a climate was not only not desired, but comparatively im- 
potent, as an article of diet; that pure animal food, and the 
fatter the better> was the only sustenance that maintained 
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the tone of the corporeal system; but that when it was 
abundant (and the quantity required was much greater than 
in milder latitudes), a delightful vigor and buoyancy ot 
mind and body were enjoyed, that rendered life highly 
agreeable. Now, in beautiful harmony with these wants 
of the human frame, these regions abound, during summer 
in countless herds of deer, in rabbits, partridges, ducks, 
and, in short, in game of every description, and iish; and 
the flesh of these dried, constitutes delicious food in win- 
ter, when the earth is wrapped in one wide mantle of 

SQOW. 

In Scotland, the climate is moist and moderately cold, 
the greater part of the surface is mountainous, well adapt- 
ed for rearing sheep and cattle, while a certain portion 
consists of fertile plains, fitted for raising farinaceous food. 
If the same law holds in this country, the diet of the peo- 
ple should consist of animal and farinaceous food, the 
former predominating. And on such food, accordingly, 
the Scotsman thrives best. As we proceed to warmer lati- 
tudes, to France for instance, we find the soil and tempera- 
ture less congenial to sheep and Cattle, but more favorable 
to corn and wine; and the Frenchman inherits a native 
vigor of body and elasticity of mind, that enable him to 
flourish in health on less of animal food, than would be re- 
quisite to preserve the Scottish Highlander, in the recesses 
of his mountains, in a like gay and alert condition. From 
one of a series of interesting letters on the agriculture of 
France by M. Lullin de Chateauvieux, published in the 
Bibliotheque Universelle, it appears that the consumption 
of beef in that country relative to the population, is only 
one-sixth of what it is in England. Journal of tSgriculture, 
No. iii. p. 390. The plains of Hindostan are too hot for 
the extensive cultivation of the sheep and the ox, but pro- 
duce rice and vegetable spices in prodigious abundance, 
and the native is healthy, vigorous and active, when sup- 
plied with rice and curry, and becomes sick, when obliged 
to live chiefly on animal diet. Ha is supplied with less 
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muscular energy from this species of food; but his soil and 
climate require far less laborious exertion to maintain him 
in comfort, than those of Britain, Germany, or Russia. 

So far, then, the external world appears to be wisely 
and benevolently adapted to the organic system of man, 
that is, to his nutrition, and to the development and exer- 
cise of his corporeal organs. The natural law appears to 
be, that every one who desires to enjoy the pleasures of 
health, must expend in labor the energy which the Creator 
has infused into his limbs. A wide choice is left to man^ 
as to the mode in which he sha)l exercise his nervous and 
muscular systems: The laborer, for example, digs the 
ground, and the squire engages in the chase ; both pursuits 
exercise the body. The penalty of neglecting this law is 
imperfect digestion and disturbed sleep, debility, bodily 
and mental; lassitude, and, if carried to a certain length, 
confirmed bad health and death. The penalty for over- 
exerting these systems is exhaustion, mental incapacity, 
the desire of strong artificial stimulants, stich as ardent 
spirits, general insensibility, grossness of feeling and per- 
ception, with disease and shortened life. 

Society has not recognised this law, and, in conse- 
quence, the higher orders despise labor, and suffer the 
first penalty; while the lower orders are oppressed with 
toil, and undergo the second. The penalties serve to pro- 
vide motives for obedience to the law, and whenever it i» 
recognised, and the consequences are discovered to be 
inevitable, men will no longer shun labor as painful and 
ignominious, but resort to it as a source of pleasure and 
advantage. 

SECTION in. 

MAN CONSIDERED AS AN ANIMAL — MORAL— AND INTELLECTUAXi 

' BEING. 

I HATE adverted to the bodily constitution of man, which 
is essentially animal; but I observe, in the third place, 
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that man, viewed in regard to his mental constitution, 10 as 
animal — ^moral — and intellectual being. To discover the 
adaptation of these parts of bis nature to bis external cir- 
cumstances, we must first know what are bis various ani- 
mal, moral, and intellectual powers themselves. PhrenoW 
ogy gives us a view of them, drawn from observation; and 
as I have verified the inductions of that science, so as to 
satisfy myself that it is the most complete and correct ex- 
position of the Nature of Man which has yet been given, I 
adopt its classification of faculties as the basis of the subse- 
quent observations. According to Phrenology, then, the 
Human Faculties are the following: — 

Order I. FEELINGS. 

Genus I. PROPENSITIES— Common to Man with the Lower 

JhnmaU, 

The Love of Life. 

Air Appetite for Food. — Ufrs: Natrition.— y^fru^et : GJattony and 
drankenness. 
J . Amatitenbss ; Prodaces sexaal lore. 

8. Philoprogenititeness. — Uses: Love <^ ofisprtng.— MA&Ufw : Ptun* 
pering and spoiling children. 

3. Concertratiteness. — Uses: It gives the desire for permanence in 

place, and for permanence of eiqotions and ideas in the mind.— 
Abuses : Aversion to move abroad ; morbid dwelfing on internal 
emotions and ideas, to the negieet of externa] impressions. 

4. Adhesiveness. — Uses: Attachment; friendship and society result 

from it. — Abuses : Clanship for improper objects, attachment to 
worthless individuals. It is generally strong in women. 

5. C0HBATIVENE8S. — Uses: Courage to meet danger, to overcome diffi- 

culties, and to resist attacks. — Abuses : Love of contention, and 
tendency to provoke and assault. This feeling obviously adapts 
man to a world in which danger and difficulty abound. 

6. Destructiveness. — Uses : Desire to destroy noxious objects, and to 

kill for food. It is very discernible in carnivorous animals. — 
Abuses: Cruelty, desire to torment, tendency to passion, rage, 
harshness and severity in i^ech and writing. This feeling 
places man in harmony with death and destruction, which are 
woven into the system of subhinaiy creation. 
7 Secrxtiveivess. — Uses: Tendency to restrain within the mind tlio 
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• 
Tmrious emotions and ideas that involuntarily present theiiMelves, 
until the judgment has approved of giring them utterance ; it also 
aids the artist and the actor in giving expressioa ; and is an ingre- 
dient in prudence. — Jibusesr Cunning, deceit, duplioity, lyingi 
and| joined with Acquisitiveness, theft. 

8. Ac(iui8iTivENEss. — Uscs : Desiie to possess, and tendency to accu- 

mulate articles of utility, to provide against want — Alnues: 
Inordinate desire for property ; selfishness ; avarice. 

9. CoNSTRUcTivENEss. — Usts 2 Dcsire to build and construct works of 

art. — Abuses : Construction of engines to injure or destroy, and 
fabrication of objects to deceive mankind. 

Genus 11. SENTIMENTS. 

1. SenUments common to Man loUh the Lower Ammale, 

10. Self-Estexm. — Usee : Self-respect, self-interest, love of indepen- 

dence, personal dignity.— j96uje« : Pride, disdain, overweening 
conceit, excessive selfishness, love of dominion. 

11. Love of Approbation. — Uses: Desire of the esteem of others, 

love of praise, desire of fkme or glory. — Abuses: Vanity, ambi- 
tion, thirst for praise independently of praiseworthiness. 

12. Cautiousness. — Uses: It gives origin to the sentiment of fear, the 

desire to shun danger, to circumspection ; and it is an ingredient 
in prudence .^>>^6i<«eff : Excessive timidity, poltroonery, unfounded 
apprehensions, despondency, melancholy. 

13. Benevolence. — Uses: Desire of the happiness of others, universal 

charity, mildness of disposition, and a lively sympathy with the 
enjoyment of all animated beings. — Abuses : Profusion, injurious 
indulgence of the appetites and fancies • of others, prodigality, 
facility of temper. 

II. Seniimentt Proper to Man. 

14. Veneration. — Uses : Tendency to worship, adore, venerate, oi 

respect whatever is great and good ; gives origin to the religioue 
. sentiment. — Abuses : Senseless respect for unworthy objects con- 
secrated by time or situation, love of antiquated customs, abject 
subserviency to persons in authority, superstition. 

15. Firmness. — Uses : Determination, perseverance, steadiness of pur- 

pose. — Abuses: StuU)omness, infiituation, tenacity in evil. 

16. Conscientiousness. — Uses: It gives origin to the sentiment of 

justice, or respect for the rights of others, openness to conviction, 
the love of truth. — Abuses : Scrupulous adherence to noxious 
principles when ignorantly embraced j excessive refinement in the 
views of duty and obligation, excess in remorse, or self-condem- 
nation. 
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17. Hops. — Uses: Tendencj to expect and to look forward to the futnie 
with confidence and reliance ; it cherishes faith. — Abuses : Cre- 
dulity, absurd expectations of felicity not founded on reason. 

18* Wonder. — Uses : The desire of novelty, admiration of the new, 
the unexpected, the grand, the wonderful, and extraordinary.— 
Abuses : Loye of the marvellous, astonishment. — J^Tote. Venera- 
tion, Hope, and Wonder, combined, give the tendency to religion; 
their abuses produce superstition and beJief in false miracles, in 
prodigies, magic, ghosts, and all supernatural absiurdities. 

19. Ideality. — Uses: Love of the beautiful and splendid, the desire 
of excellence, poetic feeling.— i^^u^e^ .* Extravagance and absurd 
enthusiasm, preference of tlie showy and glaring to the solid and 
useful, a tendency to dwell in the regions of fancy, and to neglect 
the duties of life. 

20 WiT-^Gives the feeling of the ludicrous. 

21 Imitation — Copies the manners, gestures, and actiona of others 

and nature generally. 

Or4er II. INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES, 
Genus I. EXTERNAL SENSES. 



Fexlino or Touch. 

Taste. 

Smell. 

Hearing. 

Light. 



" Uses : To bring man into communication with ex- 
ternal objects, and to enable him to enjoy them. 
— Abuses : Excessive indulgence in the pleasures 
arising from the senses, to the extent of impair- 
ing the organs and debilitating the mind. 



Genus II. INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES— wAtcA 

perceive existence, 

2S. Individuality — Takes cognizance of existence and simple facts. 

23. Form — Renders man observant of form. 

24. Size — Renders man observant of dimensions, and aids perspective. 

25. Weight — Communicates the perception of momentum, weight, 

resistance, and aids equilibrium. 

26. Coloring — Gives perception of colors. 

Genus HI. INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES— wAtcA 
perceive the relations of external objects, 

27. Locality — Gives the idea of relative pontion. 
88. Number — Gives the talent for calculation. 
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89. Order — Commanicates the love of phjniical ttrrangement. 
30 Etentualitt — Takes cogaizance of occurrences and erents. 

31. Time — Gives rise to the perception of duration. 

32. Tune. — The sense of Melody arises from it. 

33. Language — Gives a facility in acquiring a knowledge of arbitrarj 

crigntf to express thoughts, — readiness in the use of them ; — and a 
power of inventing them. 



Genus 17. REFLECTING FACULTIES-^toAtcA compare^ 

judge, and discriminate, 

34. CoHPARisoN — ^Gives the power of discovering analogies, resem- 

blancesy and differences. 
36. Causality — Traces the dependencies of phenomena, and the rela^ 

tioB of cause and efiect. 

Observatioa proves that each of these faculties is con- 
nected with a particular portion of the brain, and that the 
power of manifesting each bears a relation to the size and 
activity of its organ. The organs differ in relative size in 
different individuals, and hence their differences of talents 
and dispositions; This fact is of the greatest importance 
in the philosophy of man; and the circumstance of its hav- 
ing been unknown until Dr. Gall's discovery of the func- 
tions of the brain, is sufHcient to explain the past barrenness 
of mental science, and to render probable the assertion, that 
a great flood of light on this subject is -now pouring forth 
on the world. These faculties are not all equal in excel- 
lence and authority; some are common to man with the 
lower animals; and others iu*e peculiar to man. Before 
comjparing the human mind, therefore, with its external 
condition, it becomes an object of primary importance to 
discover the relative rank and authority of these differeol 
powers. If the Animal Faculties are naturally or necessar 
rily supreme, in other words, if man is by natute only an 
animal of superior intelligence, then external nature, if it 
be wisely constituted, may be expected to bear direct refer 
ence, in its arrangements, to this supremacy; and to hm 
calculated to render hmi most happy when actmg in coift- 

6* 
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fbrmity with his animal feelings. If the Moral and Intel* 
lectual Faculties hold the ascendency, then the constitution 
of external nature may be expected to be in harmony with 
them; or, in other words, to confer the highest degree of 
enjoyment on man, when he acts under the guidance of 
his moral and intellectual powers. 

SECTION IV. 

THE FACULTIES OP MAN COMPARED WITH EACH OTHER; OR THE 
SUPREMACY OF THE MORAL SENTIMENTS AND INTELLECT. 

According to the phrenological theory of human nature, 
the faculties are divided into Propensities common to man 
with the lower animals, Sentiments common to man with 
the lower animals, Sentiments proper to man, and Intellect. 
Every faculty stands in a definite relation to certain ex- 
ternal objects; — when it is internally active it desires 
these objects ; — when they are presented to it they excite 
it to activity, and delight it with agreeable sensations. 
Human happiness and misery are resolvable into the grati- 
fication, or denial of gratification, of one or more of our 
faculties, of the external senses, or of the feelings connect- 
ed with our bodily frame. The faculties, in themselves, 
are mere instincts; the moral sentiments and intellect are 
higher than the animal propensities. Every faculty is 
good in itself, but all are liable to abuse. Their manifes- 
tations are right only when directed by enlightened in- 
tellect and moral sentiment. 

The faculties may be considered as acting in a variety 
of ways: First, The lower propensities may be viewed as 
acting by themselves, each seeking its own gratification, 
but, without transgressing the limits prescribed by enlight- 
ened intellect and the moral sentiments: this gratification 
18 legitimate and proper, and the fountain of much enjoy- 
ment to human beings. Secondly, The propensities may 
be considered as acting in opposition to the dictates of the 
moral sentiments and intellect; a merchant, for instance. 
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by misrepresentation of the real qualities of his commodi- 
ties, may obtain a higher price for them than if he spoke 
the truth; or, by depreciating unjustly the goods of a rival, 
he may attract that rival's customers to himself: By such 
conduct he would apparently benefit himself, but he would 
infringe the dictates of the moral sentiments and intellect; 
in other words, he would do an injury to the interests of 
his rival proportionate to the undue benefit which he 
attempted to secure to himself: All such manifestations 
of the propensities are abuses, and, when pursued to their 
results as a system, injure not only the individual against 
whom they arc directed, but him also who practises them. 
Thirdly, The moral sentiments may be regarded as acting 
by themselves, each seeking its own gratification; thus 
Benevolence may prompt an individual to do acts of kind- 
ness; and Veneration to perform exercises of devotion: 
When the gratification sought by any one or more of the 
sentiments does not infringe the duties prescribed by all 
the other sentiments and enlightened intellect, the actions 
are proper. But any one moral sentiment, acting by itself, 
may run into excess, — ^Benevolence, for instance, may 
instigate to generosity at the expense of justice; Venera- 
tion may prompt a person to run after sermons abroad, 
when he should be instructing his children at home, — sand 
these also are abuses. 

Thus there is 1st, a wide sphere of action provided for 
the propensities, in which each may seek its gratification 
in its own way, without exceeding the limits of morality, 
and this is a good and proper action; ^dly. There is 
ample scope for the exercise of each of the moral and 
intellectual faculties, without infringing the dictates of any 
of the other faculties belonging to the same classes; and 
this action also is good: But, on the other hand, the pro- 
pensities, and also the moral and intellectual faculties, 
may act singly or in groupes, in opposition to the dictates 
of the whole moral sentiments and intellectual powers 
enlightened by knowledge, and acting in combination; 
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and all such actions are wrong. Hence the rule of right 
conduct is that which is approved of by the whole moral 
and intellectual faculties fully enlightened, and acting in 
harmonious combination. This I call the supremacy of 
the moral sentiments and intellect. 

In maintaming the supremacy of the moral sentiments 
and intellect, therefore, I do not consider any of them 
singly, nor even the whole of them collectively, as suffi- 
cient to direct conduct by their mere instinctive sugges* 
tions. To fit them to discharge this important duty, they 
must act in harmonious combination, and be illuminated 
by knowledge of science and of moral and religious duty. 
The sources of knowledge are observation and reflection, 
experience, instruction by books, teachers, and all other 
means by which the Creator has provided for the improve- 
ment of the human mind. Whenever their dictates, thus 
combined and enlightened, oppose the solicitations of the 
propensities, the latter must yield, otherwise, by the 
constitution of external nature, evil will inevitably ensue. 
This is what I mean by nature being constituted in har- 
mony with the supremacy of the moral sentiments and 
Intellect. , 

. Phrenology shows that different individuals possess the 
(acuities in very different degrees; I do not mean, there- 
fore, to say that, in each individual, whatever the propor- 
tion of his organs may be^ the dictates of his moral and 
intellectual powers are rules of conduct not to be disputed. 
On the contrary, in most individuals one or more of the 
moral or intellectual organs are so deficient in size, in 
proportion to the organs of the propensities, that his indi- 
vidual perceptions of duty will be far short of the highest 
standard. The dictates of the moral and intellectual 
powers, therefore, which constitute rules of conduct, are 
the~ collective dicta of the highest minds illuminated by 
the greatest knowledge. 

Let us now consider the faculties themselves. First, I 
shall view ^ propensities as acting by themselveer unin* 
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fluenced by the moral and intellectual powers. There is 
an ample scope for their proper activity in this way, but 
the great distinction between the animal faculties and the 
powers proper to man is, that the former do not prompt 
us to seek the welfare of others, — their object is chiefly 
the preservation of the individual himself, his family or 
tribe; while the latter have the general happiness of the 
human race, and our duties to God, as their ends. 

The Love of Life, and The Appetite for Food, 
have clearly reference to the preservation of the indivi- 
dual alone. 

Even the domestic affections, amiable and respectable 
a^ they undoubtedly are when combined with the moral 
feelings, have self as their chief object. The first three 
propensities, Amativeness, Philoprogenitiveness, and 
Adhesiveness, or the group of the domestic affections, 
desire a conjugal partner, oflspring and friends: the ob- 
taining of these aflbrds them delight, — ^the removal of them 
occasions pain. But they do not take an interest in the 
welfare of their objects on their own account. He who 
loves from Amativeness alone is sensual, faithless, and 
negligent of the happiness of its object. He who com- 
bines with love, springing from this propensity. Benevo- 
lence, Veneration, Justice, and Intellect,, will disinter- 
estedly promote the real happiness of the object of his 
afiection. 

Thus the whole faculties must be gratified harmoniously, 
or at least the gratification of one or more of them must 
not offend any of the others. For example, suppose the 
group of the domestic afiections to be highly interested in 
an individual, and strongly to desire to form an alliance 
with him, but that the, person so loved is improvident and 
immoral, and altogether an object of whom the higher fac- 
ulties, if lefl dispassionately to survey his qualities, could 
not approve; then, if an alliance be formed with him, under 
the ungovernable impulses of the lower feelings, bitter 
days of repentance will necessarily follow, when these 
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begin to languish, and the latter faculties receive oilenee 
from his qualities. If, on the other hand, the domestic 
affections are guided to an object pleasing to the better 
powers, these themselves will be gratified, they will double 
the delights afforded by the inferior faculties, and render 
{he enjoyment permanent. 

The love of children, springing from Philoprogenitive- 
ness, when acting alone, is the same in kind as that of the 
miser for his gold ; an interest in the object, for the sake 
of the gratificaticm it affords to his own mind, without de^ 
siring, or being able to distinguish, what is good for the 
object on its own account. This truth is recognised by 
Sir Walter Scott. He says, * Elspat's ardent, though 
selfish affection for her son, incapable of being qualified 
by a regard for the true interests of the unfortunate object 
of her attachment, resembled the instinctive fondness of 
the animal race for their offspring; and, diving little farther 
into futurity than one of the inferior creatures, she only 
felt that to be separated from Hamish was to die."^ ' 

In man, this faculty generally acts along with Benevo- 
lence, and a disinterested desire of the happiness of the 
child mingles along with, and elevates the mere instinct 
of, Philoprogenitivencss; but the sources of these two 
affections are diffferent, their degrees vary in different per- 
sons, and their ends also are dissimilar. This is exemplified 
every day by the conduct of mothers, who, although 
actuated by an intense instinctive love of their offspring, 
nevertheless spoil them by vicious indulgence, and render 
them completely miserable. If Philoprogenitiveness were 
capable, by itself, of desiring and perceiving the real wel- 
. fare of children, the treatment of them would, in all cases, 
be rational and beneficial, in proportion to the degree in 
which this faculty was active; but this is not consistent 
with experience. Again, Christian mothers, who sincere- 
ly believe that, at death, their children pass into everlasting 

* Chronicles kiX. the Oanongate, vol. i. p. 281. 
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liappiness, which is far better for them than sojourning oil 
earth, nevertheless, show the highest indications of be- 
reavement and sorrow on their loss; — ^thus aiSbrding evi- 
dence that their love was an instinct which gives pain when 
disappointed, and not a disinterested afiectioa concerned 
exclusively for the happiaess of the being itself which eoo- 
Btituted its object. 

The same observation applies to the affection proceeding 
from Adhesiveness. When this faculty acts alone, it 
desires, for its own satisfaction, a friend to love ; but, firon 
its own impulses, it is not interested in the wellare of its 
object. It feels attached to him as a sheep does to its 
fellows of the fiock; but, if benevolence do not act along 
with it, it does nothing for the happiness of that friend. 
The horse feels melancholy when his companion is remov- 
ed ; but the feeling appears to be one of uneasiness at tiie 
aibsenee of aD object whiek gratified his Adhesiveness* 
His companion may have been led to a richer pasture, or 
introduced to more agreeable society; yet this does not 
assuage the distress suffered by him at his removal ; his 
tranquillity, in short, is restored only by time causing tile 
activity of Adhesiveness to subside, or by the substitution 
of another object on which it may exert itself. In human 
nature, the effect of the faculty, when acting i^gly, is the 
same; and this Accounts for the fact of the almost total 
indifference of many persons who were really attached, by 
Adhesiveness, to each other, when one falls into misfor* 
tune, and becomes a disagreeable object to the pride or 
vanity of the other. Suppose two persons, elevated in 
rank, and possessed of affluence, to have each Adhesive- 
ness, Sel^Esteem, and Love of Approbation large, with 
Benevolence and Conscientiousness moderate, it is ob- 
vious that, while both are in prosperity, they may really 
Kke each other *s society, and feel a reciprocal attachment, 
because there will be mutual sympathy in their Adhesive- 
ness, and the Self'Esteem and Love of Approbation of each 
wiU be gratified by the rank and circumstances of the 
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other; but imagine one of them to fall into misfortune, and 
to cease to be an object gratifying to Self-Esteem and 
Love of Approbation; suppose that he becomes a poor 
friend instead of a rich and influential one ; the harmony 
between their -selflsh faculties will be broken, and then 
Adhesiveness in the one who remains rich will transfer its 
affection to another individual who may gratify it, and also 
supply agreeable sensations to Self-Esteem and Love of 
Approbation, — to a genteel friend, in short, Who will look 
well in the eye of the world. 

Much of this conduct occurs in society, and the whinmg 
complaint is very ancient, that the storms of adversity dis* 
perse friends, just as the winter winds strip leaves from, 
the forest that gaily adorned it in the sunshine of summer; 
and many moral sentences have been pointed, and epi- 
sodes finally turned, on the selfishness and corruption of 
poor human nature. But such firiendships were attach- 
ments founded on the lower feelings, which, by their con- 
stitution, do not regard the welfare of others, and the 
desertion complained of is the fair and legitimate result of 
the principles on which both parties acted during the gay 
hours of prosperity. If we look at a cast of the head of 
Sheridan, we shall perceive large Adhesiveness, Self* 
Esteem, and Love of Approbation, with deficient reflecting 
organs, and moderate Conscientiousness. He has large 
Individuality, Comparison, Secretiveness, and Imitation, 
which gave him talents for observation and display. When 
these earned him a brilliant reputation, he was surrounded 
by friends, and he himself probably felt attachment in re- 
turn. But he was deficient in morality, and thia prevented 
him from loving his friends with a true, disinterested, and 
honest regard; he abused their kindness; and, as he sunk 
into poverty and wretchedness, and ceased to be an honor 
to them, or to excite their Love of Approbation, all consti- 
tuted like himself, deserted him. But the whole connection 
was founded on selfish principles; Sheridan honored them, 
and they flattered Sheridan; and the abandonment was the 
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natural consequence of the cesdatibn of gratification to 
their selfish feelings. I shall by and bj point out the 
sources of a loflier and purer friendship, and its eflfects. 
It was only those individuals who acted from Adhesiveness 
combined with the higher feelings, who remained attached 
to Sheridan through all his misfortunes. 

CoMBATivENEss and Destructiveness, also, when act- 
ing in combination with the other propensities, do not in 
their own nature seek the happiness of others. If aggres- 
sion is committed against us, Combativeness draws the 
sword and repels the attack: Destructiveness inflicts 
vengeance for the offence; both feelings are obviously 
very different from Benevolence. I do not say that, in 
themselves, they are despicable or sinful; on the contrary, 
they are necessary, and, when legitimately employed, 
highly useful; but still their first and instinctive object is 
the preservation of self. 

Hie next organ is AcQUisiTtvENEss. It blindly desires 
to possess, is pleased with accumulating, and suffers great 
uneasiness in being deprived of possessions; but its object 
is not the happiness of others. It is highly useful, like all 
the other faculties, for even Benevolence cannot give away 
until Acquisitiveness has acquired. There are friendships, 
particularly among mercantile men, founded on Adhesive- 
ness and Acquisitiveness, just as in fa^ionRble life they 
are founded on Adhesiveness and Love of Approbation. 
IVo individuals fall into a course of dealing, by which 
each reaps profit from transactions with the other: this 
leads to intimacy'; Adhesiveness mingles its influence, and 
a feeling of attachment is at last produced. The moment, 
however, that the Acquisitiveness of the one suffers the 
least inroad from that of the other, and their interests 
clash, they are apt, if no higiier principle unite them, to 
become bitter enemies. It is probable that, while these 
fashionable and commercial friendships last, the parties 
may profess great reciprocal esteem and regard, and that, 
wh<»n a rupture takes place, the one who is depressed or 

6 
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disobliged, raaj recall these expressions and charge the 
other with hypocrisy; but they really were not insincere. 
From Adhesiveness and gratified Love of Approbation, . 
each probably felt something which he colored over, and 
perhaps believed to be disinterested friendship; but if each 
would honestly probe his own conscience, he would be 
oUiged to acknowledge that the whole basis of the connec- 
tion was selfish ; and hence, that the result is just what 
every man ought to expect, who places his reliance for 
happiness* chiefly on the lower feelings, 

Secretiveness suppresses feelings that are improper to 
be manifested, and that might injure us with other individ- 
uals, and restrains the faculties generally. It also desires 
to find out secrets that may enable its possessor to guard 
self against hostile plots or designs. In itself it does not 
desire, in any respect, the benefit of others. 

Self-Rsteem is, in its very essence and name, selfish; 
•t is the love of ourselves, and the esteeni of ourselves, 
par excellence. 

XjOve of Approbation, although many think otherwise, 
does not in itself desire the real happiness of others. Its 
object is applause to ourselves, to be esteemed ourselves: 
and if it prompt us to do services, or to say agreeable 
things to others, it is not from pure love of them, but for, 
the sake of obtaining the self-gratification afibrded by iheir 
good opinion. 

Suppose, for example, that we are acquainted with a 
person who has committed an error in some official duty, 
who has done or said something that the public disapprove 
of, and which we see to be really wrong, — ^Benevolence 
and Conscientiousness would prompt us to lay before our 
friend the very head and front of his offending, and conjure 
him to forsake his. error, and make public amends: — ^Love 
of Approbation, on the other hand, would simply desire to 
gain his' applause, without looking farther. If unenlight* 
ened, it would either render us averse to speak to him at 
tdl on the subject, lest he should be offended, or prompt u** 
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to extenuate his fault, to gloss it over, and represent it 
either as a simple Hdstake, or as extremely trivial. If we 
analyze the motive which prompts to this course, we shall 
find that it is not love of our friend, or consideration for 
his welfare; but fear lest, by our presenting to him dis- 
agreeable truths, he should feel offended with us, and 
deprive us of the gratification afforded by his good 
opinion. 

Another illustration may be given. A manufacturer in 
a country town, having acquired a considerable fortune by 
trade, applied part of it in building a princely mansion, 
which he furnished in the richest and most expensive style 
of fashion. He asked his customers, near and distant, to 
visit him, and led them into apartments that absolutely 
dazzled them with splendor. This excited their curiosity 
and wonder, which was precisely the effect he desired; 
he then led them over his whole suite of rooms, and dis 
played before them his grandeur and taste. In doing 
so, he imagined that he was conferring a high pleasure or 
them, and filling their minds with an intense admiratior 
of his greatness; but the real effect was very different 
The motive of his conduct was not love pf them, or regarc 
for their happiness or welfare; it was not Benevolence tc 
others that prompted him to build the palace; it was not 
Veneration, nor was it Conscientiousness. The fabric 
sprung from Self-Esteem and Love of Apprpbation, com- 
bined, no doubt, with considerable Intellect and Ideality. 
In leading his hqmble brethren in trade through the prince- 
ly halls, over .the costly carpets, and amidst the gilded 
mirrors, and rich array, that everywhere met their eyes, 
he exulted in the consciousness of his own importance, 
and asked for their admiration, not as an expression of 
respect for any real benefit conferred upon them, but as 
the much relished food of his own selfish vanity. 

Let us attend, in the next place, to the effect which this 
display would produce on those to whom it was addressed. 
To gain their esteem or affection, it would have been 
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necessary to manifest towards them Benevolence, respect, 
and justice: In short, to cause anotlier individual to love 
us, we must make him the object of our moral sentiments, 
which have his good and happiness for their end. Here,, 
however, these were not the inspiring motives of the con- 
duct, and the want of them would be instinctively felt. 
The customers, who possessed the least shrewdness, would 
ascribe the whole exhibition to the vanity of the owner, 
and they would either pity, or envy and hatie him: — If their 
own moral sentiments predominated, they would pity him; 
if their Self*Esteem and Love of Approbation were para-- 
mount, they would envy his magnificence, yet be offended 
at his assumed superiority, and would hate him. It would 
be only the silliest and the vainest who would be at all grati- 
fied; and their satisfaction would arise from the feeling, 
that they could now return to their own circle, and boast 
bow great a friend they had, and in how grand a style 
they had been entertained, — this display being a direct 
gratification of their own Self-Esteem and Love of Appro- 
bation, by identifying themselves with him. Even this 
pleasure would exist only where the admirer was so hum- 
ble in rank as to entertain no idea of rivalship, and so lim- 
ited in intellect and sentiments as not to perceive the 
worthlessness of the qualities by which he was captivated. 
In like manner, when persons, even of more sense than 
the manufacturer here alluded to, give entertainments to 
their friends, they sometimes fail in their object from the 
same cause. . Their leading motive is a wish to show off 
themselves, much more than to confer real happiness upon 
their acquaintances; and, by the irreversible law of human 
nature, this must fail in exciting good-will and pleasure in 
the minds of those to whom it is addressed, because it 
disagreeably affects their Self-Esteem and Love of Appro- 
bation. In short, to be really successful in gratifying our 
friends, we must keep our own selfish faculties in due 
subordination, and pour out copious streams of real kind- 
ness from the higher sentiments, animated and elevated by 
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inlellect ; and all who have experienced the heart-felt joy 
and satisfaction attending an entertainment conducted on 
this principle, will never quarrel with the homeliness of the 
fare, or feel uneasy about the absence of fashion in the 
service. 

Cautiousness is the next faculty, . and is a sentiment 
instituted to prompt us to shun danger. Acting apart 
from the moral sentiments, it would seek first to protect 
self from evil, and this is its essential object. 

This terminates the list of the Feelings common to man 
with the lower animals^, and which, as we have seen, 
when acting instinctively, either singly or in combination 
with each other, apart from the moral powers, do not seek 
the welfare of others as their aim, i)ut have self-preserva- 
tion as their leading objects. They are given for the pro- 
tection and advantage of our individual nature, and, when 
manifested in their propier spheres, are highly useful, and 
also respectable, viewed with reference to that end^ but 
they are sources of innumerable evils when allowed to 
usurp the ascendency over the . moral faculties, and te 
i>ecome the leading springs of our social conduct. 

I proceed to notice tiie Moral Sentiments, which ar^ 
f)roper to man, and to point out their objects and relatione. 

Benevolence has direct reference to other beings. It 
desires purely and disinterestedly the happiness of its ob- 
jects; it loves for the sake of the person beloved; if he 
be well, and the sunbeams of prosperity shine warmly 
around him, it exults and delights in his felicity. It de- 
sires a diffusion of joy, and renders the feet swift and the 
arm strong ii^ the cause of charity and love. By the be- 

* Benevolence is lUted in the works on Phrenology as common to mm 
with the lower animals ; but in these creatures it appears to produce rath«r 
passive meekness and good nature, than actual desire for each other's happi- 
ness. In the human race, this last is its proper function; and, viewed ia 
4hii light, I treat of it as exclusively a human faculty 

6* 
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neficence of the Creator, when gratified, it is the source 
of great enjoyment to its possessor; and some authors 
have asserted, that men are^ benevolent for the sake of 
this pleasure; but this is. not correct. The impulse is 
instinctive, and acts before the intellect has anticipated 
the result. 

Veneration also has reference to others. It looks up 
with a pure and elevated emotion to the being to whom it 
is directed, whether God or our fellow men, and delights 
in the contemplation of their venerable and admirable 
qualities. It desires to find out excellence, and to repose 
upon it. It renders self lowly, humble,, and submissive. 
God is its highest object. 

Hope spreads its gay wing in the boundless regions of 
futurity. It desires good, and expects it to come; ' it in- 
cites us indeed to aim at a good which we can live without ; ' 
but its influence is sofl, soothing, and happy. When com- 
bined with the propensities, it expects good to self ; when 
with the moral sentiments, it anticipates universal happi- 
ness. 

Ideality delights in perfection from the pure pleasure 
of contemplating it. So far as it is concerned, the picture, 
the statue, the landscape, or the mansion, on which it 
abides with intensest rapture, is as pleasing, although the 
property of another, as if all its own. It is a spring that 
is touched by the beautifiil wherever it exists; and hence 
its means of enjoyment are as unbounded as the universe 
is extensive. 

Wonder seeks the new and the striking, and is delight- 
ed with change; but there is no desire of appropriation to 
rBelf in its longings. 

Conscientiousness stands in the midway between self 
?and other individuals. It is a regulator of our animal 
feelings, and points out the limit which they must not pass. 
It desires to do to another as we would have another to do 
iLo us, and is the guardian of the welfare of our fellow men, 
<while it sanctions and supports our personal feelings within 
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ibe bounds of due moderation. It is a noble feeling ; and 
the mere consciousness of its being bestowed upon us, 
ought to bring home to our minds an intense conviction 
that the Author of the universe is at once wise and just. 

The sentiments cow enumerated may be erroneously 
directed, or may act in excess, and, in either case, may 
give rise to abuses, such as profusion, superstition, or ex- 
travagant refinement. But the grand * distinction between 
them and the propensities is this: The propensities acting 
even legitimately singly^ or in combination with each other, 
but not in combination with the moral sentiments, liaye 
individual interests for their direct objects, and do not ac- 
tively desire the happiness of other beings for the sake of 
these beings themselves: The actions of the lower animals 
afford ilhistrations in point. The moral powers, on the 
other hand, acting singly, or in harmonious combination 
with each other, and, directed by enlightened intellect, 
desire the welfare of other beings as their direct object. 
The purest and the best of men afford in their conduct 
examples of the truth of this remark. 

Intellect is universal in its applications. It may become 
the hand-maid of any of the faculties; it may devise a plan 
to murder or to bless, to steal or to bestow, to rear up or 
to destroy; but, as its proper use is to observe the different 
objects of creation, to mark their relations, and direct the 
propensities and sentiments to their proper and legitimate 
enjoyments, it has a boundless sphere of activity, and, 
when properly exercised and applied, is a source of high 
and inexhaustible delight. 

The world is so constituted, that all necessary and really 
advantageous gratifications of the propensities are compa- 
tible with the dictates of the moral sentiments and intellec- 
tual powers when acting in harmonious combination ; and 
that all gratifications of the propensities which are disap- 
proved of by the higher powers, are, in their ultimate con- 
sequences, hurtful to the individual himself. In like man- 
ner, all manifestations of the higher sentiments, when acting 
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in harmonious combination, and directed by enlightened 
intellect, although they tend directly to the welfare of 
others, indirectly contribute, in a high degree, to the en* 
joyment of the yirtiious ageiit. 

Keeping in view the great difference now pointed out 
between the animal and properly human faculties, the 
reader will perceive that three consequences follow from 
the constitution of these powers: First, All the faculties, 
when in excess, are insatiable, and, from the constitution 
of the world, never can be satisfied. They indeed may be 
soon satisfied on any particular occasion. Food will soon 
fill the stomach; success in a speculation will render Ac* 
quisitiveness quiescent for the moment; a triumph will 
satisfy for the time Self-Esteem and Love of Approbation; 
a long concert will fatigue Tune; and a tedious discourse 
will afflict Causality. But afler repose they will all renew 
their solicitations. They must all therefore be regulated; 
and, in particular, the lower propensities. These having 
self as their primary object, and being blind to consequen- 
ces, do not set limits to their own indulgence; and, when 
allowed to exceed the boundaries prescribed by the superior 
sentiments and intellect, lead directly to misery to the in- 
dividual, and injury to society. / 

As this circumstance attending the propensities is of 
great practical importance, I shall make a few observations 
in elucidation of it. The births and lives of children de- 
pend upon circumstances, over which iineniightened men 
have but a limited control ; and hence an individual, whose 
supreme happiness springs from the gratification of Philo- 
progenitiveness, may, by the predominance of that propen- 
sity, and the inactivity of the higher powers, be led to 
neglect or infringe the natural laws on which the lives and 
welfare of children depend, to treat them irrationally, and 
thus to defeat his own desires. He will be in constant 
danger of anguish and disappointment, by the death of his 
children, or by their undutiful conduct. Besides, Philo- 
prbgenitiveness, acting in each parent idong with Seli^ 
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Esteem and Love of Approbation, would desire that Hm 
children should posHess the highest rank, the greatest 
wealth, and be distinguished for the most splendid talents. 
Now the highest, the greatest, and the most splendid of 
any qualities, necessarily imply the existence of inferior 
degrees, and are attainable only by few. The animal fa- 
culties, therefore, must be restrained in their desires, and 
directed, to their objects by the moral sentiments, and by 
intellect, otherwise they will inevitably lead to disappoint- 
ment. In like manner, Acquisitiveness dosires wealth, 
and, as nature affords annually only a limited quantity of 
grain, cattle, fruit, flax, and other articles, from which 
food, clothing, and wealth, are manufactured; and as this 
quantity, divided equally among all the members of a state, 
would afford but a moderate portion to each; it is self-evi- 
dent that, if all desire to acquire and possess a large 
amount, ninety-nine out of every hundred must be disap- 
pointed. This disappointment, from the very constitution 
of nature, is inevitable to the greater number; and when 
individuals form schemes of aggrandizement, originating 
from desires communicated by the animal faculties alone, 
they would do well to keep this law of nature in view. 
.When we look around us, we see how few become rich; 
how few succeed in accomplishing all their lofly anticipa- 
tions for the advancement of their children; and how few 
attain the summit of ambition, compared with the multi- 
tudes who fail. The animal faculties exist in all men, and 
when they act without regulation, they prompt one man to 
defeat the gratification of another. All this arises, not 
from error and imperfection in the institutions of the Crea- 
tor, but from blindness ^ in men to their own nature, to the 
nature of external objects, and to the relations established 
between them; in short, blindness to the principles of the 
divine administration of the world. 

Secondly, The animal propensities being inferior in their 
nature to the human faculties, their gratifications, when 
not approved of by the latter, leave a painful feeling of 
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dispotttent and dissatisfaction in the mind, occasioned by 
the secret disclamation of their excessive action bj the 
higher feelings. Suppose, for example, a young person to 
set out in life, with ardent wishes to acquire wealth and to 
attain honor and distinction. Imagine him to rise early 
and sit up late, to put forth ail the energies of a powerful 
mind in buying, selling, and becoming rich; and that he is 
successful: it is obvious, that Benevolence, Veneration, 
and Conscientiousness, had a small share in prompting 
him to this course of action ; and that, in pursuing it, they 
have not received direct and intended gratification. They 
may have anxiously and wearily watched the animal facul- 
ties, longing for the hour when they would say Enough; 
their whole occupation, in the meantime, having been to 
restrain them from such gross excesses as would have 
defeated their own ends. 

Suppose, then, this individual to have reached the even- 
ing of life, and to look back on the pleasures and pains of 
his past existence; he must feel that there has been vanity 
and vexation of spirit,-— or the want of a satisfying portion ; 
because, the highest of his faculties have not been the 
motives of his conduct, and have received no direct and 
adequate gratification. If an individual has, through, life, 
aimed at acquiring reputation, he will find that the real 
affection and esteem of mankind which he has gained, will 
be great or small in proportion to the degree in which he 
has manifested, in his habitual conduct, the higher or the 
lower faculties. If men have seen him selfish in his pur- 
suit of wealth, selfish in his domestic affections, selfish in 
his ambition; although he may have pursued his objects 
without positive encroachment on the rights of others, they 
will still look coldly on him, they will feel no glow of affec- 
tion towards him, no elevated respect, and no sincere ad- 
miration. If he possess pehetration, he will see and feel 
that this is the case, and may perhaps complain that all is 
vanity and vexation of spirit. But the fault is his own, 
love, esteem, and sincere respect, arise, by the Creator's 
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laws, from contemplating, not plodding selfish faculties, 
but Benevolence^ Veneration, and Justice, as the. motives 
and ends of our conduct; and the individual supposed has 
reaped the natural and legitimate produce of the soil which 
he cultivated, and the seed^ which he sowedi 

Thirdly, The higher feelings, when acting in harmo- 
, nious combination, and directed by enlightened intellect, 
have a boundless scope for gratification; their least indul- 
gence is delightful, and their highest activity is bliss; they 
cause no repentan<ie; leave no void; but render life a 
scene at once of peaceful tranquillity and sustained felici- 
ty; and, what is of much importance, conduct proceeding 
from their dictates carries in its irain the highest gratifica- 
tion to the animal propensities themselves, of which the 
latter are susceptible. At the same time, it must be ob- 
served, that the sentiments err, and lead also to evil, when 
not regulated by enlightened intellect; that intellect in its 
turn must give due weight to the existence and desires of 
both the propensities and sentiments, as elements in the 
human constitution, before it can arrive at sound conclu- 
sions regarding conduct; and that rational actions and true 
. happiness flow from the gratification of all the faculties in 
harmony with each other; the sentiments and intelleci 
bearing the directing sway.. 

This proposition may be shortly illustrated. Imagine an 
individual to commence life, with the thorough conviction 
that the higher sentiments are the superior powers, and 
that they ought to be the sources of his actions, the first 
effect would be to cause him to look habitually outward on 
other men and on his Creator, instead of looking inward 
on himself as the object of his highest and chief regard. 
Benevolence would infuse into his mind the feeling that 
there are other human beings as dear to the Creator, andf 
as much entitled to enjoyment as himself, and that his duty 
is to seek no gratification to himself which is calculated to 
prove injurious to them ; but, on the contrary, to act so 
as to confer on them, by his daily exertions, all the servi- 
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ces in his power. Veneration would give a strong feeling 
of reliance on the power and wisdom of God, that such 
conduct would conduce to the highest gratification of all 
his faculties; it would add also an habitual respect for his 
fellow men, as beings- deserving his regard, and to whose 
reasonable wishes he was bound to yield a wilfing and sin* 
cere obedience: Lastly, Conscientiousness would prompt 
him habitually to restrain his animal desires, so as to pre- 
vent the slightest abuse of them which would prove injuri- 
ous to himself orchis fellow men. 

Let us trace, then, the effect which these principles 
would produce in ordinary life. Suppose a friendship 
formed by such an individual: one of his fundamental prin- 
ciples being Benevolence, which' inspires with a pure and 
disinterested regard for other men, he would desire his 
friend's welfare for his friend's sake; next Veneration, 
acting along with intellect, would reinforce this love, by 
the conviction that it was entirely conformable to the law 
of God, and would be acceptable in his sight. It would 
add also a habitual ^deference towards the friend himself, 
which would render our manner pleasing to him and our 
deportment yielding and accommodating in all things prop- 
er to be forborne or done. Thirdly, Conscientiousness, 
ever on the watch, would proclaim the duty of making no 
unjust demands on the good nature of onr friend, but of 
limiting our whole intercourse with him to an interchange 
of kindness, good offices, and reciprocal affection. Intel- 
lect, acting along with these principles, would point out, 
as an indispensable requisite to such an attachment, that 
the friend himself should be so far under the influence of 
the moral sentiments as to be able, in some degree, to sat- 
isfy them; for, if he were immoral, selfish, vainly ambi- 
tious, or, in short, under the habitual influence of the pro- 
pensities, the sentiments could not love and respect him; 
they might pity him as unfortunate, but love him they 
could not, because this is impossible by the very laws of 
their constitution 
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Let us now attend to the degree in which such a friend- 
ship would gratify the lower propensities. In the first 
place, how would Adhesiveness exuft and rejoice in such 
an attachment ? It would be filled with delight, because, 
if the intellect were convinced that the friend habitually 
acknowledged the supremacy of the higher sentiments, 
Adhesiveness might pour forth all its ardor, and cling to 
its object with the closest bonds of affection. The friend 
would not encroach on us for evil, because his Benevo- 
lence and Justice would oppose this; he would not lay 
aside restraint, and break through the bonds of affection 
by undue familiarity, because Veneration would forbid 
this; he would not injure us in our name, person, or 
reputation, because Conscientiousness, Veneration, and 
Benevolence, aU combined, would prevent such conduct. 
Here, then. Adhesiveness, freed from the fear of evil, of 
deceit, and of dishonor, because such a friend could not 
possibly fall into dishonor, would be at liberty to take its 
deepest draught of affectionate attachment; it would re- 
ceive a gratification which it is impossible it could attam, 
while acting in combination with the purely selfish fac- 
ulties. What delight, too, would such a friendship afford 
to Self-Esteem and Love of Approbation! There would 
be a legitimate approval of ourselves, arising from a survey 
of pure motives, and just and benevolent actions. Love 
of Approbation also, would be gratified in tho highest 
degree; for every act of affection, every expression of 
esteem, from such a friend, would be so purified by Benev- 
olence, Veneration, and Conscientiousness, that it wohM 
form the legitimate food on which Love of Approbation 
might feast and be satisfied; it would fear no hoUowness 
beneath, no tattling in absence, no secret smoothing over 
for the sake of mere effect, no envyings, and no jealousies. 
In short, friendship founded on the higher sentiments, as 
the ruling motives, would delight the mind with gladness 
and sunshine, and gratify all the faculties, animal, moral, 
and intellectual, in harmony with each other. 

7 
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By this illustration, tbe reader will understand more 
clearly what I mean by the harmony of -the faculties. The 
fieishionable and commercial friendships of which I spoke 
gratified the propensities of Adhesiveness, Love of Appro- 
bation, Self-Esteem, and Acquisitiveness, but led out, as 
fundamental principles, all the higher sentiments: — there 
was, therefore, in these instances, a want of harmonious 
gratification to the whole faculties, which want gave rise 
to a feeling of uncertainty, and of the absence of full 
satisfaction; it permitted only a mixed and imperfect en- 
joyment while the friendship lasted, and led to a feeling 
of painful disappointment, or of vanity and vexation, when 
a rupture occurred. The error, in such cases, consists 
in founding attachment on the lower faculties, seeing that 
they, by themselves, are not calculated to form a stable 
basis of affection; instead of building it on them and the 
higher sentiments, which, acting together, afford a foun- 
dation' for real, lasting, and satisfactory friendship. In 
comolaining of the vanity and vexation of attachments, 
sprmgmg from the lower faculties exclusively, we are like 
men who should try to build a pyramid on its smaller end, 
and then speak of the unkindness of Providence, and 
lament the hardness of their fate, when it fell. A similar 
analysis of all other pleasures, founded on the animal pro- 
pensities chiefly, would exhibit similar results. In short, 
happiness must be viewed by men as connected with the 
exercise of the three great classes of faculties, the moral 
sentiments and intellect exercising the directing and con- 
trolling sway, before it can be permanently attained. 

Many men, on arriving at the close of life, complain of 
all its pursuits and enjoyments having proved vanity and 
vexation of spirit; but, to my mind, this is just an intima- 
tion that the plan of their lives has been selfish, or that 
they have missed the right method of doing disinterested 
good. I cannot conceive that the hour of death should 
cause the mind to feel all acts of kindness done to others, 
•^all exercises of devotion performed in a right spirit, — all 
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deeds of justice executed, — all rays of knowledge dissemi- 
nated, during life, — as vain, unprofitable, and unconsoHng, 
even at the moment of our leaving for ever this sublunary 
scene.. On the contrary, such actions appear to me to 
foe those which the mind would then rejoice to pass in 
review, as having afforded real enjoyment, and left behind 
the greatest permanent good. 



SECTION V. 

» 

I'HE FACULTIES OP MAN COMPARED WITH EXTERNAL OBJECTS. 

Having considered man as a physical being, and briefly 
adverted to the adaptation of his constitution to the physi- 
cal laws of creation; having viewed him aa an organized 
being, and traced the relations of his organic structure to 
his external circumstances; having taken a rapid survey 
of his faculties, as an animal, moral, and intellectual being, 
— with their uses and the forms of their abuses, — and 
having contrasted these faculties with each other, and 
discovered the supremacy of the Moral Sentiments and 
Intellect ; I proceed to compare his faculties with eaetema 
objects, in order to discover what provision has been made 
for their gratification. 

1. Amatiteness is a feeling obviously necessary to the coaiinuano^ 

of the species ; and one which, properly regulated, is not ofFen 
sive to reason ;<~opposite sexes exist to ' provide for its gratifica • 
tion.* 

2. Philoprogznitiveness is given, — and offspring exist. 

3v CoNCENTRATiTENESs is Conferred, — ^and the other faculties are its 
objects. . 

4. Adhesiveitess is given, — and country and friends exist. 

5. CoMBATiTENESs is bestowcd, — and physical and moral obstacle! 

exist, to meet and subdue which courage is necessary. 

6. Destrpctivehess is given, — and man is constituted with a carnivo 



* The nature and Bpfaere of aetivity of the phrenological faculties is explained 
at length in the « System of Phrenology,' to which I beg to refer. Here I can 
only indicate general ideas. 
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roQ8 Btomachi and animals to be killed and eaten, exist. Besides , 
the whole combinations of creation are in a state of decay and 
renovation. In the animal kingdom almost every species of 
creature is the prey of some other ; and the facotty of Destmc- 
tiveness places the human mind in harmony with this order of 
creation. Destruction makes way for renovation ; the act of ren- 
ovation furnishes occasion for the activity of our other powers ; 
and activity is pleasure. That destruction is a natural institution 
is unquestionable. Not only has nature taught the spider to 
construct a web for the purpose of ensnaring flies, that it may 
devour them, and constituted beasts of prey with carnivorous 
teeth ; but she has formed even plants, such as the Drosera, to 
catch and to kill flies, and use them for food. Destructiveness 
serves also to give weight to indignation, a most important de- 
fensive as well as vindicatory purpose. It is a check upon undue 
encroachment, and lends to constrain mankind to pay regard to 
the rights and feelings of each other. When properly regulated, 
it is an able assutant to justice. 

7. CoNSTRucTivENjESS is givcn, — and materials for constructing artifi- 
cial habitations, raiment, ships, and various other fabrics that 
add to the enjoyment of life, have been proyided to give it scope. 

€. Ac<iuisiTivEN£8s is bcstowed, — and property exists capable of being 
collected, preserved, and applied to use. 

0. Secrstivehess is given, — and our faculties possess internal activity 
requiring to be restrained, until fit occasions and legitimate ob- 
jects present themselves for their gratification ; which restraint 
' is rendered not only possible but agreeable, by the propensity in 
question. While we suppress and confine one feeling within the 
limits of our own consciousness, we exercise and gratify another 
in the very act of doing so. 

10. Self-Esteem is given, — and we have an individual existence and 

individual interests, as its object. 

11. Love of Appiiobation is bestowed, — and we are surrounded by 

our fellow men, whose good opinion is the object of its desire. 

12. Cautiousvess is given, and it is admiraUy adapted to the nature 

of the external, world.' The human body is combustible, is liable 
to be destroyed by violence, to sufier injury frcm extreme wet and 
winds, die. ; and it is necessary for us to be habitually watchful 
to avoid these sources of ealamity. Accordingly, Cautiousness 
is bestowed on us as an ever watchful sentinel constantly whis- 
pering * Take care.' There is ample scope for the legitimate and 
pleasurable exeroise of all our faculties, without running into 
these evils, provided we know enough, and are watchful enough ; 
and, therefore, Cautiousness is not overwhelmed with inevitable 
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terrors. It serves merely as a warder to excite us to beware of 
sudden and unexpected danger ; it keeps the other faculties at 
their post, by furnishing a stimulus to them to observe and to 
trace consequences, that safety may be ensured ; and, when these 
other faculties do their duty in proper form, the fmpulses of Cau- 
tion Jiiess are not painful, but the reverse : they communibate a 
feeling of internal security and satisfaction, expressed by the 
motto Semper, paTotus : hence this faculty appears equally benev- 
olent in its design, as the others which we have contemplated. 

Here, then, we perceive a beautiful provision made for 
supporting the activity of, and affording legitimate gratifi- 
cation to, the lower propensities. These powers are con- 
ferred on us clearly to support our animal nature, and to 
place us in harmony with the external objects of creation. 
So far from their being injurious or base in themselves, 
they possess the dignity of utility, and are sources of high 
enjoyment, ^hen legitimately indulged. The phrenologist, 
therefore, would never seek to extirpate, or to weaken them 
too much. He desires only to see their excesses controlled, 
tuid their exercise directed in accordance with the great 
institutions and designs of the Creator* 

The next class of faculties is that of the Moral Senti- 
ments proper to man. These are the following: 

i^ENEVoLERCE is givcu, — and sentient and intelligent beings are creaftp* 
ed, whose happiness we are able to increase, thereby affording it 
scope and delight. It is an error to imagine, that creatures in 
misery are the only objects of benevolence, and that it has no 
. function but the excitement of j>ity. It is a wide-spreading foni:^ 
tain of generous feeling, desiring for its gratification not only the 
removal of pain, but the maintenance and augmentation of positive 
enjoyment J and the. happier it can render its objects, the more 
complete are its satisfaction and delight. Its exercise, like that 
of all the other faculties, is a source of great pleasure to the in- 
dividual himself; and nothing can be conceived more udmicablj 
adapted for affording it exercise, than the system of creation ex- 
hibited on earth. From the nature of the human faculties, each 
individual, without injuring himself, has it in his power to 
confer prodigious benefits, or, in other words, to pour forth Urn 

7* 
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most copious streams of benevolence on others, by legitimatelj 
gratify'vag their various feelings and intellectual faculties. 

Vehjlratiois. — The legitimate object of this faculty is the Divine 
Beihg ', and I assume here the existence of God, as capable of 
demonstration. The very essay in which I am now engaged, is 
an attempt at an exposition of some of his attributes, as manifest- 
ed in this world. If we shall find wisdom and benevolence in 
his works, unchangeableness, and no shadow of turning in his 
laws; perfect harmony in each department of creation} and shall 
discover that the evils which afflict us are much less the direct 
objects of his arrangements than the consequences of ignorant 
neglect of institutions calculated for our enjoyment, — then we 
shall acknowledge in the Divine Being an object whom we may 
love with our whole soul, reverence with the deepest eraotioiis of 
veneration, and on whom Hope and Conscientiousness may repose 
with a perfect and unhesitating reliance. The exercise of this 
sentiment is m itself a great positive enjoyment, when the object 
is in harmony with our other faculties. Farther, its activity dis- 
poses us to yield obedience to the Creator's laws, the object of ' 
which is our own happiness ; and hence its exercise, in the highest 
degree, is provided for. Revelation unfolds the character and 
intentions of God, where reason cannot penetrate; but its doc- 
trines do not fail within the limits prescribed to this Essay. 

Hope is given, — and our understanding, by discovering the laws of 
nature, is enabled to penetrate into the future. This sentiment, 
then^is gratified by the absolute reliance which Causality convinces 
us that we may place on the stability and wisdom of the divine ar- 
rangements ; its legitimate exercise, in reference to this life, is to 
give us a vivifying faith, that good is attainable if we use the proper 
means; that while we suffer evil, we are undergoing a chastise- 
ment for having neglected the institutions of the Creator, the 
object of which punishment is to force us back into the right path. 
Revelation presents to Hope the certainty of a life to come ; and 
directs all our fiiculties in points of Faith. 

Ideality is bestowed, — and not only is external nature invested with 
the most exquisite loveliness, but a capacity for moral and intel- 
lectual refinement is given to us, by which we may rise in the 
' scale of excellence, and at every step of our progi-ess reap direct 
enjoyment from this sentiment. Its constant desire is for * some- 
thing more exquisite still.* In its own immediate impYilses it is 
delightful, and external nature and our own faculties respond to 
its call. 

WovsER prompts us to admiration, and desires something new. When 
we contemplate man endowed with intellect to discover a Deity 
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aiid.io comprehend his works, we cannot doubt of Wonder being 
provided with objects for its intensest exercise ; and when we view 
him placed in a world where all old things are constantly passing 
away, and axsystem of renovation is Incessantly proceeding, we 
see at once how vast a provision is made for the gratification of 
his desire of novelty, and how admirably it is calculated to impel 
his other faculties to action. 

CoHSciENTiousNESs czists, — and it has a wide field of exercise in regu- 
lating the rights and interests of the individual in relation to other 
men, and to society. It isnecess^y to prove that all the divine 
institutions are founded in justice, to afford it full satisfaction. 
This is a point which many regard as involved in much obscuri- 
ty : I shall endeavor in this Essay to lifl the veil in part, for to 
me justice appears to flow through every divine institution. 

One difficulty, in regard to Conscientiousness, long appeared inexplicsr 
ble ; it was, how to reconcile with Benevolence the institution by 
which this faculty visits us with remorse, aftefr ounces are actu- 
ally committed, instead of arresting our hands by an irresistible 
Teto before sinning, so as to save us from the perpetration alto- 
gether. The problem is solved by the principle, That happiness 
consists in the activity of our faculties, and that the arrangement 
of punishment ai\er the ofl^nce, is far more conducive to activity 
than the opposite. For example ; If we desired to enjoy the 
highest gratification in exploring a new country, replete with the 
most exquisite beauties of scenery, and most captivating natural 
. productions, and irwe found in our path precipices that gratified 
Ideality in the highest degree, but which endangered life when, 
neglecting the law of gravitati(Ni, w« advanced so near as to fidl 
over them ; whether would it be mocit bountiful for Providence to 
send an invisible attendant with us, who, whenever we were 
about to approach the brink, should interpose a barrier, and fairly^ 
cut short our advance, without requiring us to bestow one thought 
upon the subject, and without opr knowing when to expect it and 
when not;— -or to leave all open, but to confer ,on us, as he has 
done, eyes fitteil to see the precipice, faculties to comprehend the 
law of gravitation, Cautiousness to make us fear the infringe 
ment of it, and then to leave us jto enjoy the scene in perfect 
safety if we used these powers, but to fall over and suffer pain by 
bruises and death if we neglected to exercise them ? It is obvious 
that the latter arrangement would give far more scope to our 
various powers ; and if active faculties are the souiees of pleasure, 
9s will be shown in the next chapter, then it would contribute 
more to our enjoyment than the other. Now, Conscientiousness 
punisklng after the fiuit, is analogous in the moral world, to thli 
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arrangement, in the physical. If Intellect, Bene valence, Venera 
tion, and Conscientiousness, do their parts, they will give distinct 
intimations of disapprobation before commission of offences, just 
as Cautiousness will give intimations of danger at the sight of 
the cliff; but if these are disregarded, and we fall over the moral 
precipice, remorse will follow as a punishment, just as paiii is the 
chastisement for tumbling over the physical brinfcr The object 
of both institutions is to permit and encourage the most vigorous 
and unrestrained exercise of our faculties, in accordance with the 
physical, moral, and intellectual laws of nature, and to punish us 
only when we transgress these limits. 

FiRMKESs is bestowed, — ^and the other faculties of the mind are its 
objects. It supports and maintains their activity, and gives 
determination to our purposes. 

Imitation is bestowed, — and every where man is surrounded by beings 
and objects whose actions and appearances it may benefit him to 
copy. 

The next class of Faculties 1$ the Intellectu-al. 

The provisions in external nature for the gratification 
of the Senses of Hearing, Seeing, Smelling, Taste, and 
Touch, or Feeling, are so obvious, that it is unnecessary 
to enlarge upon them. 

Individuality and Eventuality, or the powers of observing things 
that exist, and occurrences, are given, and ' all the truths which 
Natural Philosophy teaches, depend upon matter of factj and 
that is learned by observation and experiment, and never could 
-be discovered by reasoning at all.' Here, then, is ample scope 
•fox the exercifle of these powers. 



FORB, 

Size, 

WlIOHT, 
LOCALFTT, 



Order, 

'NVMBSA, ^ 



^ are bestowed, m 



and the isciences of Geometry, 
Arithmetic Algebra, Geography, 
Chemistry, Botany, Mineralogy, 
Zoology, Anatomy, and' various 
others, are the fields of their exer- 
cise. The first three sciences are 
almost the entire products of these 
faculties ; the others result chiefly 
from them, when applied on ez- 
^ temal objects. 
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colorivg, 
Time, 



are giveiii 



" and these I aided by ConstructiTe- 
ness, Form, Locality, Ideality , and 
other faculties, find scope in I^&ini- 
ing, Sculptare, Poetry, MusiOy 
and the other fine arts. 



JjLSqvaqe is giyen, — and our faculties inspire us with lively emotioiM 
and ideas, which we desire to communicate by its means to other 
individuals. 

and these faculties, aided by In- 



COMPARISOK, 

CAUSALrrr, 



Wit,. 



exist, 



dividuality, Form, Size, Weight, 
and others already enumerated, 
find ample gratification in Natural 
Philosophy, in Moral, Political 
and intellectual Science, and their 
different branches. 



The general objects and affairs of life, together with our 
own feelings, conduct, and relations, are also the objects 
of the knowing and reflecting faculties, and afibrd tbem 
vast opportunities for exercise. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ON THE SOURCES OF HUMAN HAPPINESS, AND THE CON 
DITIONS REQUISITE FOR MAINTAINING IT. 

Having now given a rapid sketch of the Constitution 
of Man, and its relations to external ohjects, we are pre- 
pared to inquire into the sources of his happiness, and the 
conditions requisite for maintaining it. 

The first and most obvious circumstance which attracts 
attention, is, that all enjoyment must necessarily arise 
from actvoUy of the various systems of which the human 
constitution is composed. The bones, muscles, nerves, 
digestive and respiratory organs, furnish pleasing sensa- 
tions, directly or indirectly, when exercised in conformity 
with their nature; and the external senses, and internal 
faculties, when excited, supply the whole remaining per- 
ceptions and emotions, which, when combined, constitute 
life and rational existence. If these were habitually buried 
in sleep, or constitutionally inactive, lifcj to all purposes 
of enjoyment, might as well be extinct: Existence would 
be reduced to mere vegetation, without consciousness. 

If, then, Wisdom and Benevolence have been employed 
in constituting Man, we may expect the arrangements of 
creation, in regard to him, to be calculated, as a leading 
object, to excite his various powers, corporeal and . mental, 
to activity. This, accordingly, appears to me to be the 
case; and the fact may be illustrated by a few examples. 
A certain portion of nervous and muscular energy is in- 
fused by nature into the human body every twenty-four 
hours, which it is delightful to expend. To provide for 
its expenditure, the stomach has been constituted so as to 
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require regular supplies of food, which can be obtained 
only by nervous and muscular exertion: The body has 
been created destitute of covering, yet standing in need of 
protection from the elements of heaven; and nature has 
been so constituted, that raiment can be easily provided by 
moderate exercise of the mental and corporeal powers. It 
is delightful to repair exhausted nervous and muscular 
energy by wholesome aliment; and the digestive organs 
have been so constituted, as to perform their functions by 
successive stages and to afford us frequent opportunities 
of enjoying the pleasures of eating. In these arrange- 
ments, the design of supporting the vaurious systems of the 
body in activity, for the enjoyment of the individual, is 
abundantly obvious. A late writer justly remarks, that* a 
person of feeble texture and indolent habits has the bone 
smooth, thin, and light; but nature, solicitous for out 
safety, and in a manner which we could not anticipate, 
combines with the powerful muscular frame a dense and 
perfect texture of bone, where every spine and tubercle is 
completely developed.' * As' the structure of the parts is 
originally perfected by the action of the vessels, the func- . 
tion or operation of the part is made the stimulus to those 
vessels. The cuticle on the hand wears away like a glove; 
but the pressure stimulates the living surface to force suc- 
cessive layers of skin under that which is wearing, or, as 
anatomists call it, desquaaiating; by which they mean, that 
the cuticle does not change at once, but comes off in 
squamaB or scales.' 

Directing our attention to the Mind, we discover that 
Individuality, and the other Perceptive Faculties, desire, 
as iheir means of enjoyment, to know existence, and to 
become acquainted with external objects; while the Re- 
flecting Faculties desire to know the dependences and 
relations of all objects and beings. * There is something,' 
says an eloquent writer, * positively agreeable to all men, 
to all, at least, whose nature is not most grovelling and 
base, in gaining knowledge for its own sake. When you 
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iee any thing for the first timei you at once derive some 
gratification from the sight being new; your attention is 
awakened, and you desire to know more about it. If it is 
a piece of workmanship, as an instrument, a machine of 
any kind, you wish to know how it is made; how it works; 
and what use it is of If it is an animal, you desire to 
know where it comes from; how it lives; what are its dis* 
positions, and, generally, its nature and habits. This de^ 
sire is felt, too, without at all considering that the machine 
or the animal may ever be of the least use to yourself prac- 
tically; for, in all probability, you may never see them 
again. But you feel a curiosity to learn all about theaij 
because they are neto and wiknown to you, Tou, according* 
ly, make inquiries; jaw feel a gratification in getting an- 
swers to your questions, that is, in receiving information, 
and in knowing more, — ^in being better informed than you 
were before. If you ever happen again to see the same 
instrument or animal, you find it agreeable to recollect 
having seen it before, and to think that you know some* 
thing about it. If you see another instrument or animal, 
-in some respects like, but differing in other particulars, 
you find it pleasing to compare them together, and to note 
in what they agree, and in what they differ. Now, all this 
kind of gratification is of a pure and disinterested nature, 
tod has no reference to any of the common purposes of 
lift^; yet it is a pleasure — an enjoyment. Tou are nothing 
the richer for ft ; you do not gratify your palate, or any 
other bodily appetite; and yet it is so pleasing that you 
would give something out of your pocket to obtain it, and 
would forego some bodily enjoyment for its sake* The 
pleasure derived from science is exactly of the like, nature, 
or rather it is the very same.'* This is a correct and 
fbrcible exposition of the pleasures attending the active 
exercise of our intellectual faculties. In the introduction 
to this work, pages 7 and 8, I have given several illustra* 
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ttons of the maonor in which the external world is adapted 
to the mental faculties of maa, and of the extent to which 
it is calculated to maintain them in activity, and I need 
not repeat them here. 

Supposing the human faculties to have received their 
present constitution, two arrangements may he • fancied aM 
instituted fcH* their gratification; 1st, Infusing into the 
intellectual powers at birth, intuitive knowledge of every 
object which they are fitted ever to comprehend; and, Di-« 
recting every propensity and sentiment by an infallible 
instinct to its best mode and degree of gratification: Or, 
2dly, Constituting the intellectual faculties only as capad* 
Hea for gaining knowledge by exercise and application, and 
surrounding them with objects bearing such relations 
towards them, that, when observed and attended to, they 
shall afford them high giatification; and, when unobserved 
and neglected, they shall occasion them uneasiness and 
pain: — And giving to each propensity and sentiment a 
wide field of action, comprehending both use and abuse, 
and leaving the intellect to direct each to its proper objects, 
and to regulate its degrees of indulgence. And the ques** 
tion occurs, Which of these modes would be most condur 
cive to enjoyment ? The general opinion will be in favor 
of the first; but the second, appears to me to be preferable. 
If the first meal we had eaten had for ever prevented the 
recurrence of hunger, it is obvious that all the pleasures of 
satisfying a healthy appetite would then have been at an 
end; so that this apparent bounty would have greatly 
abridged our enjoyment. In like manner, if, our facultieii 
being constituted as at present, intuitive directions had 
been impressed on the propensities and sentiments, and 
intuitive knowledge had been communicated to the under** 
standings so that, when an hour old, we should have been 
morally, as capable of wise and virtuous conduct, and 
intellectually, as thoroughly acquainted with every object^ 
quality, and relation, as we could ever become, all provi- 
sion for the sustained activity of many of our faGulti«l 

8 
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would haye been done away with. When wealth is ac- 
quired, the miser's pleasure in it is diminished. He grasps 
after more with increasing avidity. He is supposed irra- 
tional in doing so; but he obeys the instinct of his nature. 
What he possesses, no longer satisfies Acquisitiveness; it 
is like food in the stomach, which gives pleasure in eating, 
and would give pain were it withdrawn, but which, when 
there, is attended with little positive sensation. The 
miser's pleasure arises from the aeiive state of Acquisitive- 
ness, and only the pursuit and obtaining of new treasures 
can maifUain that gtate. The same law is exemplified in 
the case of Love of Approbation. The gratification which 
it affords depends on its active state and hence the necessity 
for new incense, and higher moufUing in the scale of ambi- 
tion, is constantly experienced by its victims. Napoleon, 
in exile, said, ' Let us live upon the past:' but he found 
this impossible ; his predominant desires originated in Am- 
bition and Self-Esteem, and the past did not stimulate 
them, or maintain them in constant activity. In like man- 
ner, no musician, artist, poet, or philosopher, would reckon 
himself happy, however extensive his attainments were, if 
informed. Now you must stop and live upon the past ; and 
the reason is still the same. New ideas, and new emo- 
tions, excite and maintain the faculties in activity ; and 
activity is enjoyment. 

If these views be correct, the consequences of imbuing 
the mind with intuitive knowledge, and instinctive direction 
as to conduct, would not have been unquestionably bene- 
ficial. The limits of our experience and acquirements 
would have been speedily reached; our first step would 
have been our last; every object would have become old 
and familiar; Hope would have had no object of expecta- 
tion; Cautiousness no object of fear; Wonder no gratifica- 
tion in novelty: And monotony, insipidity, and mental 
satiety, would apparently have been the lot of Man. 

According to the view now advanced, creation, in its 
aresent form, is more wisely and benevolently adapted to 
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our constitution than if instinctive direction and intuitive 
instruction had been showered on the mind at birth. By 
the actual arrangement, numerous noble faculties are 
bestowed; and their objects are presented; these objects 
are endowed with qualities fitted to benefit and delight us, 
when properly used, and to injure and punish us when mis-- 
understood or misapplied ; but we are left to find out their 
qualities by the exercise of our faculties themselves. Pro- 
vision is thus made for ceaseless activity of the mental 
powers, and this constitutes delight. Wheat is produced 
by the earth, and adapted to the nutrition of the body; but 
it may be rendered more grsU;eful to the organ of taste^ 
more salubrious to the stomach, and more stimulating to 
the nervous and muscular systems, by being stripped of its 
external skin, ground into flour, and baked into bread* 
'Now, the Creator pre-arranged all these relations^ when 
he endowed wheat with its properties, and the human body 
with its qualities and functions. In withholding congenital 
and intuitive knowledge of these qualities and mutual re ■ 
lationsj but in bestowing faculties fitted to find them out; 
in rendering the exercise of these faculties agreeable ; ano 
in leaving man, in this condition, to proceed for himself,-^* 
he appears to me to have conferred on him the highest 
boon. The earth produces also hemlock and foxglove, 
and, by the organic law, thpse substances, if taken in cer- 
tain moderate quantities, remove diseases; if in excess, 
they occasion death: but, again, man's observing faculties 
are fitted, when applied under the guidance of Cautious- 
ness and Reflection, to make this discovery; and he is 
lefl to make it in this way, or suffer the consequences of 
neglect. 

Water, when elevated in temperature, becomes steam, 
and steam expands with prodigious power; this power, con- 
fined by metal, and directed by intellect, is capable of being 
converted into the steam-engine, the most efficient, yet 
humble servant of man. All this was clearly pre-arranged 
by the Creator; and man's faculties were adapted to It: 
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but still we see him left to observe and discover the quali- 
ties and relations of water for himself. This duty, how- 
ever, must be acknowledged as benevolently imposed, the 
moment we discover that the Creator has made the very 
exercise of the faculties pleasurable, and arranged external 
qualities and relations so beneficially, that, when known, 
they may carry a double reward in adding by their positive 
influence to human gratification. 

The Knowing Faculties, as we have seen, observe the 
mere external qualities of bodies, and their simpler rela- 
tions. The Reflecting Faculties observe relations also, but 
of a higher order. The former discover that the soil is 
clay or gravel; that it is tough or friable; that it is dry or 
wet, and that excess of water impedes vegetation; that in 
(me season the crop is large, and in the next deficient.. 
The reflecting faculties take cognizance of the causes of 
these phenomena. They discover the means by which vvet 
soil may be rendered dry; clay may be pulverized; light 
soil may be invigorated; and all of them made more pro- 
ductive; also the relationship of particular soils to particu- 
lar kinds of grain. The inhabitants of a country who 
exert their knowing faculties in observing the qualities of 
their soil, their reflecting faculties in discovering its capa- 
bilities and relations to water, lime, manures, and the vari- 
ous species of grain, and who put forth their muscular and 
nervous energies in accordance with the dictates of these 
powers, receive a rich reward in a climate improved in 
salubrity, in an abundant supply of food, besides much 
positive enjoyment attending the exercise of the powers 
themselves. Those communities, on the other hand, who 
neglect to use their mental faculties, and muscular and 
nervous energies, are punished by ague, fever, rheumatism, 
and a variety of painful affections, arising from damp air; 
are stinted in food; and, in wet seasons, are brought to the 
very brink ^ of starvation by total failure^ of their crops. 
This punishment is a benevolent admonition from the Crea- 
tor, that they are neglecting a great duty, and omitting to 
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enjoy a great pleasure; and it will cea^e as soon as they 
have fairly redeemed the blessings lost by their negligence^ 
and obeyed the laws of their being. 

The winds and waves appear, at first sight, to present 
insurmountable obstacles to man leaving the island or con- 
tinent on which he happens to be born, and to his holding 
intercourse with his fellows in distant climes: But, by ob- 
serving the relations of water to timber, he is enabled to 
construct a ship ; by observing the influence of the wind 
on a physical body placed in a fluid medium, he- discovers 
the use of sails; and, finally, by the application of his facul- 
ties, he has found out the expansive quality of steam, and 
traced its relations until he has produced a machine that 
enables him almost to set the roaring tempest at defiance, 
and to sail straight to the stormy north, although its loudest 
and its fiercest 'blasts oppose. In these instances, we per- 
ceive external nature admirably adapted to support the 
mental faculties in habitual activity, and to reward us for 
the exercise of them. 

In surveying external nature with this principle in view, 
many qualities of physical objects present clear indicatione 
of benevolent design, which otherwise would be regarded 
as defects. The Creator obviously intended that man 
should discover and use coal-gas in illuminating dwelling- 
houses; and yet it emits an abominable odor. The bad 
smell, viewed abstractedly from its consequences, would 
appear to be an unfortunate quality of the gas; but whea 
we recollect that gas is invisible, extremely subtile, and 
liable to escape, and also, when mixed in a certain propor- 
tion with atmospheric air, to explode, and that the nause- 
ous and penetrating smell is like a voice attached to it 
proclaiming its escape and warning us, in louder and loudei 
tones, to attend to our safety by confining it, — it presents 
the aspect of wise and benevolent design. 

It is objected to this argument, that it involves an in- 
consistency. Ignorance, it is said, of the natural laws is 
necessary to happiness, in order that the faculties maj 
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obtain exercise ia discovering them; — nevertheless hap* 
piness is impossible till these laws shall have been dis- 
covered and obeyed. Here, then, it is said ignorance is 
irepresented as at once essential to, and incompatible with, 
enjoyment. The same objection, however, applies to the 
constitution of the bee. Gathering honey is necessary to 
its enjoyment; yet it cannot subsist and be happy till it 
has gathered honey, and therefore that act is both essential 
to, and incompatible with, its gratification. The fallacy 
lies in losing sight of the natural constitution both of the 
bee and of man While the bee possesses instinctive ten- 
dencies to roam about the fields and flowery meadows, and 
to exert its energies in labor, it is obviously beneficial to it 
to be furnished with motives and opportunities for doing 
IK>; and &o it is with man to obtain scope for his bodily 
and mental powers. Now, gathering knowledge is to the 
mind of man what gathering honey is to the bee. Appa- 
rently with the view of effectually prompting the bee . to 
seek this pleasure, honey is made essential to its subsist- 
ence. In like manner, and probably with a similar design, 
knowledge is made indispensable to human enjoyment. 
Communicating intuitive knowledge of the natural laws to 
man, while his present constitution continues , would be the 
exact parallel of gorging the bee with honey in midsum- 
mer, when its energies are at their height. When the 
bee has completed its store, winter benumbs its powers, 
which resume their vigor only when its stock is exhausted, 
and spring returns to afford them exercise. No torpor 
resembling that of winter seals up the faculties of the 
human race ; but their ceaseless activity is amply provided 
lor, because, 1st, The laws of nature, compared with the 
mind of any individual, are of boundless extent, so that 
every one may learn something new to the end of the 
longest life. 2dly, By the actual constitution of man, he 
must make use of his acquirements habitually, otherwise 
iie will lose them. ' 3dly, Every individual of the race is 
born in utter ignorance, and starts from zero in the Bcal0 
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of knowledge, so that he has- the laws to learn for him- 
self. 

These circumstances remove the apparent inconsis- 
tency. If man had possessed intuitive knowledge of all 
nature, he could. have had no scope for exercising his 
faculties in acquiring knowledge, in preserving it, or in 
communicating it. The infant would have been as wise as 
the most revered sage, and forgetfulness would have been 
necessarily excluded! 

Those who object to these views, imagine that after the 
human race has acquired knowledge of all the natural 
laws, if such a result be possible, they will be in the same 
condition as if they had been created with intuitive know- 
ledge ; but this does not follow. Although the race should 
acquire the knowledge supposed, it is not an inevitable 
consequence that each individual will necessarily enjoy it 
all; which, however, would follow from intuition. The 
entire soil of Britain belongs to the landed proprietors as a 
class; but each does not possess it all; and hence every 
one has opportunities for adding to his territories; with 
this advantage, however, in favor of knowledge, that the 
acquisitions of one do not impoverish another. Farther, 
although the race should have learned all the natural laws, 
their children would not intuitively inherit their ideas, and 
hence the activity of every one, as he appears on the 
stage, would be provided for; whereas, by intuition, every 
child would be as wise as his grandfather, and parental 
protection, filial piety, and all the delights that spring 
from difference in knowledge between youth and age, 
would be excluded. 3d, By the actual state of man, using 
of acquirements is essential to the preservation as well as 
the enjoyment of them. By intuition, all knowledge would 
be habitually present to the mind without effort or consid- 
eration. On the whole, therefore, it appears that man's 
nature being what it is, the arrangement by which he ib 
endowed with powers to acquire knowledge, but lefl to find 
it out for himself, is both wise and benevolent. 
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It has been asked, ' But is there no pleasure in science 
but that of discovery ? Is there none in using the know- 
ledge we have attained ? Is there no pleasure in playing 
at chess after we know the moves? ' In answer, I ob- 
serve, that if we know beforehand all the moves that our 
antagonist intends to make and all our own, which must 
be the case if we know every thing by intuition, we shall 
have no pleasure. The pleasure really consists in dis- 
covering the intentions of our antagonist, and in calcu- 
lating the eflTects of our own play; a certain degree of 
ignorance of both of which is indispensable to gratification. 
In like manner, it is £igreeable first to discover the natural 
laws, and then to study ' the moves ' that we ought to 
make, in consequence of knowing them. So much, then, 
for the sources of human happiness. 

In the second place, To reap enjoyment in the greatest 
quantity and to maintain it most permanently, the faculties 
must be gratified harmoniously : In other words, if, among 
the various powers, the supremacy belongs to the moral 
sentiments, then the aim of our habitual conduct must be 
the attainment of objects suited to gratify them. For ex- 
ample, in pursuing wealth or fame, as the leading object 
of existence, full gratification is not afforded to Benevo- 
lence, Veneration, and Conscientiousness, and consequent- 
ly complete satisfaction cannot be enjoyed; whereas, by 
seeking knowledge, and dedicating life to the welfare of 
mankind, and obedience to God, in our several vocations, 
these faculties will be gratified, and wealth, fame, health, 
and other advantages, will flow in their train, so that the 
whole mind will rejoice, and its delight will remain per- 
manent. 

Thirdly, To place human happiness on a secure basis, 
the laws of external creation themselves must accord with 
the dictates of the moral sentiments, and intellect must 
be fitted to discover the nature and relations of both, and 
to direct the conduct in harmony with them. 

Much has been written about the extent of human ig- 
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norance; but we should discriminate between absolote 
incapacity to know, and mere want of information, arising 
from not having used this capacity to its full extent. In 
regard to the first, or our capacity to know, it appears 
probable that, in this world, we shall never know the 
essence, beginning, or end of things; because these are 
points which we have no faculties calculated to discover: 
But the same Creator who made the external world con- 
stituted our faculties, and if we have sufficient data for 
inferring that his intention is, that we shall enjoy existence 
here while preparing for the ulterior ends of our being; 
and if it be true that we can be happy here only by be- 
coming thoroughly conversant with those natural laws 
which, when observed, are pre-arranged to contribute to 
our enjoyment, and which, when violated, visit us with 
suffering, we may safely conclucle that our mental capaci- 
ties are wisely adapted to the attainment of these objects, 
whenever we shall do our own duty in bringing them to 
their highest condition of perfection, and in applying them 
in the best manner. 

Sir Isaac Newton observed, that all bodies were com- 
bustible which refracted the rays of light, except one, the 
diamond, which he found to possess this quality, but which 
he was not able, by any powers he possessed, to consume 
by burning. He did not conclude, however, from this, 
that the diamond was an exception to the uniformity of 
nature. He inferred, that, as the same Creator had made 
the refracting bodies, which he was able to burn, and the 
diamond, and proceeded by uniform laws, the diamond 
also would, in all probability, be found to be combustible, 
and that the reason of its resisting his power was ignorance 
on his part of the proper way to produce its conflagration. 
A century afterwards, chemists made the diamond blaze 
with as much vivacity as Sir Isaac Newton had done a 
wax-candle. Let us proceed, then, on an analogous prin- 
ciple. If the intention of our Creator be, that we should 
enjoy existence while in this world, then He knew what 
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was necessary to enable us to do so; and He vill not be 
found to have failed in conferring on us powers fitted to 
accomplish his design, provided we do our duty in develop- 
ing and applying them. The great motive to exertion is 
the conviction, that increased knowledge will furnish us 
with increased means of happiness and well-doing, and 
with new proofs of benevolence and wisdom in the Great 
Architect of the Universe. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

APPUCATION OF THE NATURAL LAWS TO THE PRAC7I% 

CAL ARRANGEMENTS OF LIFE. 

If a system of living and -occupation were to be framed 
for human beings, founded on the exposition of their na- 
ture, which I have now given, it would be something 
like this. 

1st, So many hours a-day should be dedicated by every 
individual in health, to the exercise of his nervous and 
muscular systems, in labor calculated to give scope to 
these functions. The reward of obeying this requisite of 
his nature would be health, and a joyous animal existence; 
the punishment of neglect is disease, low spirits, and death. 
2dly, So many hours a-day should be spent in the 
sedulous employment of the knowing and reflecting facul- 
ies; in studying the qualities of external objects, and their 
relations; also the nature of animated beings, and their 
relations; not with the view of accumulating mere abstract 
and barren knowledge, but of enjoying the positive pleas- 
ure of mental activity, and of turning every discovery to 
account, as a means of increasing happiness, or alleviat- 
ing misery. The leading object should always be, to find 
out the relationship of every object to our own nature, 
organic, animal, moral, and intellectual, and to keep that 
relationship habitually in mind, so as to render our ac- 
quirements directly gratifying to our various faculties 
The reward of this conduct would be an incalculably great 
ncrease of pleasure, in the very act of acquiring know- 
edge of the real properties of external objects, together 
with a great accession of power in reaping ulterior advan- 
tages, and avoiding disagreeable affections 
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3d]y, So many hours a-day ought to be devoted to the 
cultivation and gratification of our moral and religious 
sentiments; that is to say, in exercising these in harmony 
with intellect, and especially in acquiring the habit of 
admiring, loving, and yielding obedience to the Creator 
and his institutions. This last object is of vast importance 
Intellect is barren of practical fruit, however rich it may 
be in knowledge, until it is fired and prompted to act by 
moral sentiment. In my view, knowledge by itself is 
comparatively worthless and impotent, compared with what 
it becomes when vivified by elevated emotions. It is not 
enough that Intellect is informed; *the moral faculties must 
simultaneously co-operate, in yielding obedience to the 
precepts which the intellect recognises to be true. As 
Creation is one great system of which God is the author 
and preserver, we may fairly presume that there must foe 
harmony among all its parts, and between it and its Crea- 
tor. The human mind is a portion of creation, and its 
constitution must be included in this harmonious scheme 
The grand object of the moral and intellectual faculties 
of man, therefore, ought to be, the study of God and of 
his works. Before philosophy can rise to its highest 
dignity, and shed on the human race its richest benefits, 
it must become religious; that is to say, its principles and 
their consequences must be viewed as proceeding directly 
from the Divine Being, and as a revelation of his will to 
the faculties of man, for the guidance of his conduct. 
Philosophy, while separated from the moral feelings, is 
felt by the people at large to be cold and barren. It may 
be calculated to interest individuals, possessing high intel- 
lectual endowments; but as the moral and religious senti- 
ments greatly predominate^ in energy over the intellectual 
powers, in the mass of mankind, it fails to interest them. 
On the other hand, before natural religion can appear in 
all its might and glory, it must become philosophical. Its 
foundations must be laid in the system of creation; its 
authority must be deduced from the principles of that 
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System; and its applications must be enforced by a demon- 
stration of the power of Providence operating in enforcing 
the execution of its dictates. While reason and religion 
are at variance, both are obstructed in producing their full 
beneficial effects. God has placed harmony between them, 
and it is only human imperfection and ignorance that 
introduce discord. One way of cultivating the sentiments 
would be for men to meet and act together, on the fixed 
principles which I am now endeavoring to unfold, and to 
exercise on each other in mutual instruction, and in united 
adoration of the great and glorious Creator, the several 
faculties of Benevolence, Veneration, Hope, Ideality, 
Wonder, and Justice. The rewe^rd of acting in this man- 
ner would be a communication of direct and intense pleas* 
ure to each other; for I refer to every individual who has 
ever had the good fortune to pass a day or an hour with a 
really benevolent, pious, honest, and intellectual man, 
whose soul swelled with adoration of his Creator, whose 
intellect was replenished with knowledge of his works, 
and whose whole mind was instinct with sympathy for 
human happiness, whether such a day did not afford him 
the most pure, elevated, and lasting gratification he ever 
enjoyed. . Such an exercise, besides, would invigorate the 
whole moral and intellectual powers, and fit them to dis- 
cover and obey the divine institutions. 

Phrenology is highly conducive to this enjoyment of our 
moral and intellectual nature. No faculty is bad, but, on 
the contrary, each has a legitimate sphere of action, and, 
when properly gratified, is a fountain of pleasure ; in short, 
man possesses no feeling, of the right exercise of which 
an .enlightened and ingenuous mind need be ashamed. A 
party of thorough practical phrenologists, therefore, meets 
in the perfect knowledge of each other's qualities; they 
respect these as the gifts of the Creator, and their great 
object is to derive the utmost pleasure fi-om their legitimate 
use, and to avoid every approximation to abuse of them. 
The distinctions of country and education are broken 

9 
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down by unity of principle ; the cbilltng restraints of Cavh 
tiousness, Self-Esteem, Secretiveness, and Love of Appro* 
bation, which stands as barriers of eternal ice between 
human beings in the ordinary intercourse of society, are 
gently remored; the directing sway is committed to Be- 
nevolence, Veneration, Conscientiousness, and Intellect; 
and then the higher principles of the mind operate with a 
delightful vivacity unknown to persons unacquainted with 
the qualities of human nature. 

Intellect also ought to be regularly exercised in arts, 
science, philosophy, and observation. 

I have said nothing of dedicating hours to the direct 
gratification of the animal powers; nor that they should 
not be exercised, but that full scope for their activity will 
be included in the employments already mentioned. In 
muscular exercises, Combativeness, Destruotiveness, Con- 
structiveness, Acquisitiveness, Self-Esteem, and Love of 
Approbation, may all be gratified. In contending with and 
surmounting physical and moral difficulties, Combative- 
ness and Destruotiveness obtain vent; in working at a 
mechanical employment, requiring the exertion of strength, 
these two faculties, and also Constructiveness and Acquis-* 
itivenesSj will be exercised; in emulation who shall accom- 
plish most good, Self-Esteem and Love o£ Approbation 
will obtain scope. In the exercise of the moral faculties, 
several of these, and others of the animal propensities, are 
employed; Amativeness, Philoprogenitiveness, and Adhe- 
siveness, for example, acting under the guidance of Be- 
nevolence, Veneration, Conscientiousness, Ideality, and 
Intellect, receive direct enjoyment in the domestic circle 
From proper direction also, and from the superior delicacy 
and refinement imparted to them by the higher powers, 
they do not infringe the moral law, and leave no sting or 
repentance in the mind. 

Finally, a certain portion of time would require to be 
dedicated to taking of food and sleep. 

All svstems hitherto practised have been deficient ui 
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pfrbviding for one or more of these branches of enjoyment. 
In the community at Orbiston, formed on Mr. Owen's 
principles, music, dancing, and theatrical entertainments 
were provided ; but the people soon tired of these. They 
had not corresponding moral and intellectual instruction. 
The novelty excited them, but there was nothing substan- 
tial behind. In common society, very little either of 
rational instruction or amusement is provided. The neglect 
of innocent amusement is a great error. 

If there be truth in these views, they will throw some 
light on two important questions, that have puzzled phi- 
losophers in regard to the progress of human improvement. 
The first is. Why should man have existed so long, and 
made so small an advance in the road to happiness? It is 
obvious that the very scheme of creation which I have de- 
scribed, implies that man is a progressive being; and pro- 
gression necessarily supposes lower and higher conditions 
of attainment and enjoyment. While men are ignorant, 
there is great individual suffering. This distresses sensi- 
tiye minds, and seems inexplicable: they cannot conceive 
how improvement should so slowly advance. I confess 
myself incapable of affording any philosophical explanation 
why man should have been so constituted; neither can I 
give a reason why the whole earth was not made tempe- 
rate and productive, in place of being partially covered 
with regions of barren sand and eternal snow. The Crea- 
tor alone can explain these difficulties. When the inhabi- 
tants of Britain wore the skins of animals, and lived in huts, 
we may presume that, in rigorous winters, many of them 
suffered severe privations, and that some would perish from 
cold. If there had been among the sufferers a gifled 
philosopher, who observed the talents that were inherent 
in the people, although then latent, and who, in conse- 
quence, foresaw the splendid palaces and warm fabrics 
with which their descendants would one day adorn this 
island, he might well have been led to deplore the slow 
progress of improvement, and been grieved at the preva- 
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lence of so much intermediate misery. Yet, the explana- 
tion that man is a progressive being is all that philosophy 
can offer ; and if this satisfy us as to the past, it must be 
equally satisfactory in regard to the present and the future. 
This difficulty is eloquently adverted to by Dr. Chalmers 
in his Bridge water Treatise. * We might not know the 
reason,' says he, * why, in the moral world, so many ages 
of darkness and depravity should have been permitted to 
pass by, any more than we know the reason why, in the 
natural world the trees of a forest, instead of starting all 
at once into the full effiorescence and stateliness of their 
manhood, have to make their slow and laborious advance- 
ment to maturity, cradled in storms, and alternately 
drooping or expanding with the vicissitudes of the seasons. 
But though unable to scan all the cycles either of the 
moral or natural economy, yet we may recognise such in- 
fluences at work, as when multiplied and developed to the 
uttermost, are abundantly capable of regenerating the world 
One of the likeliest of these influences is the power of 
education, to the perfecting of which so many minds are 
earnestly directed at this moment, and for the general 
acceptance of which in society, we have a guarantee in 
the strongest affections and fondest wishes of the fathers 
and mothers of families.' (Vol. i. p. 186.) 

Although, therefore, we cannot explain why Man was 
constituted a progressive being, and why such a being ad- 
vances slowly, the principles of this Essay show that there 
is at least an admirable adaptation of his faculties to his 
condition. If I am right in the fundamental proposition, 
that activity in the faculties is synonymous with enjoyment 
of existence, — it follows that it would have been less wise 
and less benevolent towards man, constituted as he is, to 
have communicated to him intuitively perfect knowledge, 
thereby leaving his mental powers with diminished motives 
to activity, than to bestow on him faculties endowed with 
high susceptibility of action, and to surround him with 
fi)Cenes, objects, circumstances, and relations, calculated 
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to maintain them in ceaseless excitement; although thifl 
latter arrangement necessarily subjects him to suffering 
while ignorant, and renders his first ascent in the scale of 
improvement difficult and slow. It is interesting to observe, 
that, according to this view, although the first pair of the 
human race had been created with powerful and well bal 
anced faculties, bat of the same nature as at present; if 
they were not also intuitively inspired with knowledge of 
the whole creation, and its relations, their first movements 
as individuah would have been retrograde '; that is, as in- 
dividuals, they would,' through pure want of information, 
have infringed many natural laws, and suffered evil; while, 
as parts of the ra^ce, they would have been decidedly ad- 
vancing; for every pang they suffered would have led them 
to a new step in knowledge, and prompted them to advance 
towards a much higher condition than that which they at first 
occupied. According to the hypothesis now presented, not 
only is man really benefited by the arrangement which 
leaves him to discover the natural laws for himself, although, 
during the period of his ignorance, he suffers much evil 
from want of acquaintance with them; but im progress 
towards knowledge and happiness must, from the very ex- 
tent of his experience, i6e actually greater than can at pres- 
ent be conceived. Its extent will become more obvious, 
and his experience itself more valuable, afler he has ob- 
tained a view of the real theory of his constitution. He 
will find that past miseries have at least exhausted count* 
less errors, and he will know how to avoid thousands of 
paths that lead to pain: in short, he will then discover that 
errors in conduct resemble errors in philosophy, in this 
that they give additional importance and practicability to 
truth, by the demonstration which they afford of the evils 
attending departures from its dictates. The grand sources 
of human suffering at present arise from bodily disease 
Bnd mental anxiety, and, in the next chapter, these wiH 
be traced to infringement, through ignorance or otherwise, 

of physical^ organic, moral, or intellectual laws, which, 

9* 
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when expounded) appear in themselves calculated to pro- 
mote the happiness of the race. It may be supposed that, 
according to this view, as knowledge accumulates, enjoy- 
ment will decrease; but ample provision is made against 
this event, by withholding intuition from each generation as 
it appears on the stage. !Each successive age must acquire 
knowledge for itself; and, provided ideas are new, and 
suited to the faculties, the pleasure of acquiring them from 
instructers, is only second to that of discovering them for 
ourselves; and, probably, countless ages may elapse before 
all the facts and relations of nature shall have been explor- 
ed, and the possibility of discovery exhausted. If the 
universe be infinite, knowledge c&n never be complete. 

The second question is, Has man really advanced in 
happiness, in proportion to his increase in knowledge ? We 
are apt to entertain erroneous notions of the pleasures 
enjoyed by past ages. Fabulists have represented them 
as peaceful, innocent, and gay ; but if we look narrowly 
into the conditions of the savage and barbarian of the pre- 
sent day, and recollect that these are the states of all indi- 
viduals previous to the acquisition of knowledge, we shall 
not much or long regret the pretended diminution of en- 
joyment by civilization. Phrenology renders the superiori- 
ityof the latter condition certain, by showing it to be a law 
.of nature, that, until the intellect is extensively informed, 
and the moral sentiments assiduously exercised, the animal 
propensities bear the predominant sway ; and that wherever 
they are supreme, misery is an inevitable concomitant. 
Indeed, the answer to the objection that happiness has not 
increased with knowledge, appears to me to be found in 
the fact, that until phrenology was discoveredi the nature 
of man was not scientifically known; and, in consequence, 
that not one of his institutions, civil or domestic, was cor- 
rectly founded on the principle of the supremacy of the 
moral sentiments, or in accordance with the other laws of 
his constitution. Owing to the same cause, also, much of 
ois knowledge has necessarily remained partial, and inap- 
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plicable to use ; but after this science shall have been ap- 
preciated and applied, clouds of darkness, accumulated 
through long ages that are past, may be expected to roll 
away, as if touched by the rays of the meridian sun, and 
with them many of the miseries that attend total ignorance 
or imperfect information.^ 

It ought also to be kept constantly in remembrance, thkt 
man is a social being, and that the precept * love your neigh- 
bor as yourself ' is imprinted in his constitution. That is 
to say, so much of the happiness of each individual depends 
on the habits, practices and opinions of the society in 
which he lives, that he cannot reap the full benefits of his 
own advancement, until similar principles shall have been 
embraced and realized in practice by his fellow men. This 
renders .it his interest, as it- is his duty, to communicate 
his knowledge to them, and to carry them forward in the 
career of improvement. At this moment, there are thou- 
sands of persons who feel their enjoyments, physical, moral 
and intellectual, impaired and abridged by the mass of 
ignorance and prejudice which every where surrounds 
them. They are men living before their age, and whom 
the world neither understands nor appreciates. Let them 
not, however, repine or despair; but dedicate their best 
efforts to communicating the truths which have opened up 
to themselves the prospect of happiness, and they shall not 
be disappointed. The law of our constitution which has 
established the supremacy of the moral sentiments, renders 
it impossible for individuals to attain the full enjoyment of 
their rational nature, until they have rendered their fellow 
men virtuous and happy; and in the truth and power of 
this principle, the ignorant and the wretched have a better 



♦ Readers who are strangers to Phrenology, and the evidence on which it 
rests, may regard the observations in the text as extravagant and enthusias- 
tic; but I respectfully remind them, that, while they judge in comparative 
ignorance, it has been my endeavor to subject it to the severest scrutiny. 
Having found its proofs irrefragable, and being convinced of its importance, 
I solicit their indulgence in speaking of it as it appears to my own mind« 
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guarantee for l)eing raised in their condition by the efforts 
of their more fortunate brethren, than in the establishment 
of poor laws or other legislative enactments. If all ranks 
of the people were taught the philosophy which I am now 
. advocating, and if, in so far as it is true, it were enforced 
by their religious instructors as the will of the Creator 
communicated to man, through his natural institutions, the 
progress of general improvement would, probably be accel- 
erated. 

If the notions now advocated shall ever prevail, it will 
be seen that the experience of past ages afibrds no sufficient 
reason for limiting our estimate of man's capabilities* of 
civilization ;-— he is yet only in the infancy of his existences. 
In the introduction I mentioned the long and gradual pre- 
paration of the globe for man ; and that he appears to be 
destined to advance only by stages to the highest condition 
of his moral and intellectual nature. At present he is 
obviously only in the beginning of his career. Although 
a knowledge of external nature, and of himself, are indis- 
pensable to his advancement to his true station as a rational 
being, yet four hundred years have not elasped since the 
arts of printing and engraving were invented, without 
which, knowledge could not be disseminated through the^ 
mass of mankind ; and, up to the present hour, the art of 
reading is by no means general over the world — so that, 
even now, the means of calling man's rational nature into 
activity, although discovered, are but very imperfectly ap- 
plied. It is only five or six centuries since the mariner's 
compass was known in Europe, without which even philo- 
sophers could not ascertain the most common facts regard- 
ing the size, form, and productions of the earth. It is 
only three hundred and forty years since one-half of the 
habitable globe, America, became known to the other half; 
and considerable portions of it are yet unknown even to 
the best informed inquirers. It is little more than two 
hundred years smce the true theory of the circulation of 
the blood was discovered; previous to which it was impos- 
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Bible even for physicians to form any correct idea of the 
uses of many of man's corporeal 'organs, and of their rela- 
tions to external nature. It is only between forty and fi^y 
years since the true functions of the brain and nervous 
system were discovered; before which we possessed no 
adequate means of becomin'g acquainted with our mental 
constitution, and its adaptation to external circumstances 
and beings. It is only fifty-seven years since the study 
of chemistry, or of the physical elements of the globe, was 
put^ into a philosophical condition by Dr. Priestley's dis- 
covery of oxygen; and hydrogen was discovered so lately 
as 1766, or sixty eight years ago. Before that time, peo- 
ple in general were comparatively ignorant of the quali- 
ties and relations of .the most important material agents 
with which they were surrounded. At present this know- 
ledge is still in its infancy, as will appear from an enume- 
ration of the dates of several other important discoveries. 
Electricity was discovered in 1728, galvanism in 1794, 
gas-hght about 1798; and steam-boats, steam-looms, and 

the »a(ety-laxnp, ia uor own dixy. 

It is only of late years that the study of geology has 
been seriously begun; without which we could not know 
the past changes in the physical structure of* the globe, 
a matter of much importance as an element in judging of 
oui present position in the world's progress. This science 
also is in its infancy. An inconceivable extent of territory 
remains to be explored, from the examination of which the 
most interesting and instructive inferences will probably 
present themselves. 

The mechanical sciences are at this moment in full 
play, putting forth vigorous shoots, and giving the strong- 
est indications of youth, and none of decay. 

The sciences of morals and of government are still in 
the crudest condition. 

In consequence, therefore, of this profound ignorance, 
man, in all ages, has been directed in his pursuits, by the 
mere impulse of bis strongest propensities, formerly to war 
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and conquest, and now to accumulating wealth, without 
having framed his habits and institutions in conformity 
with correct and enlightened- views of his own nature, and 
its real interests and wants* Up to the present day the 
mass of the people in everjr nation have remained essen- 
tially ignorant, the tools of interested leaders, or the crea- 
tures of their own blind impulses, unfavorably situated for 
the development of their rational nature. They, constitut- 
ing tte great majority, of necessity influence the condition 
of the rest: — ^But at last, the arts and sciences seem to be 
tending towards abj-idging human labor, so as to force 
leisure on the mass of the people : while the elements of 
useful knowledge are so rapidly increasing; the capacity 
of the operatives for instruction is so generally recognised; 
and the means of communicating it are so powerful and 
abundant; that a new era may fairly be considered as 
having commenced. 

Owing to the want of a practical philosophy of human 
nature, multitudes of amiable and talented individuals are 
at prt^seiii aiixiuus uiiljr fur prxssxTt vainjii xr€ the attai imi c uis 

which society possesses; and dread retrogression in the 
foture. If the views now expounded be correct, this race 
of moralists and politicians will in time become extinct, 
because progression being the law of our nature, the 
proper education of the people will render the desire for 
improvement universal. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TO WHAT EXTENT ARE THE MISERIES OF MANKIND Rfi. 
FERABLE TO INFRINGEMENTS OF THE LAWS OF 
NATURE t 

In the present chapter, I propose to inquire into some 
of the evils that have afflicted the human race; also 
whether they have proceeded from abuses of institutions 
benevolent and wise in themselves, and calculated, when 
observed, to promote the happiness of man, or from a 
constitution of nature so defective that he cannot supply 
its imperfections, or so vicious that he can neither rectify - 
nor improve its qualities. The following extract from the 
journal of John Locke, contains a forcible statement of 
the principle which I intend to illustrate in this chapter: 
' Though justice be also a perfection which we must 
necessarily ascribe to the Supreme Being, yet we cannot 
suppose the exercise of it should extend farther than hia 
goodness has need of it for the preservation of his crea- 
tures in the order and beauty of the state that he has 
placed each of them in; for since our actions cannot 
reach unto him, or bring him any profit ^or damage, the 
punishments he inflicts on any of his creatures, i, e. the 
misery or destruction he brings upon them, can be nothing 
else but to preserve the greater or more considerable part, 
and so being only for preservation, his justice is nothing 
but a branch of his goodness, which is fain by severity to 
restrain the irregular and destructive parts from doing 
harm.' — Lord King's Life of Locke, p. 122. 
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SECTION I. 

CAUkMlTIBS ARISING FROM INFRINGEMENTS OF THE 

PHYSICAL LAWS. 

The proper way of viewing the Creator's institutions^ 
is to look, first, to their uses, and to the advantages that 
flow from* using them* aright; and, secondly, to their 
abuses, and the evils that proceed from this source. 

In Chapter II, some of the benefits conferred on man, 
by the law of gravitation, are enumerated; and I may 
here advert to some of the evils originating from that law, 
when human conduct is in opposition to it. For example, 
men are liable to fall from horses, carriages, stairs, 
precipices, roofs, chimneys, ladders, masts, or to slip in 
the street; — ^by which accidents life is oflen suddenly cut 
short, or rendered miserable from lameness and pain; and 
the" question arises, Is human nature provided with any 
means of protection against these evils, at all equal to 
their frequency and extent? 

The lower animals are equally subject to this law; and 
the Creator has bestowed on them external senses, nerves, 
muscles, bones, an instinctive sense of equilibrium, the 
sense of danger, or cautiousness, and other faculties, to 
place them in accordance with it. These appear to afford 
sufficient protection to animals placed in all ordinary cir- 
cumstances; for we very rarely discover any of them, in 
their natural condition, killed or mutilated by accidents 
referable to gravitation. Where their mode of life ex- 
poses^ them to extraordinary danger from this law, they 
are provided with additional securities. The monkey, 
which climbs trees, enjoys great muscular energy in its 
legs, claws, and tail, far surpassing, in proportion to its 
gravitating tendency, or its bulk and weight, what is be- 
stowed on the legs and arms of man; so that, by means 
of them, it springs from branch to branch, in nearly com- 
plete security against the law in question. The goat, 
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which browses on the brinks of precipices, has received a 
hoof and legs, that give precision and stability to its steps. 
Birds, ^hich are destined to sleep on branches of trees, 
are provided with a muscle passing over the joints of 
each leg, and stretching down to the foot, which, being 
pressed by their weight, produces a proportionate con- 
traction of their claws, so as to make them cling the 
faster, the greater their liability to fall. The fly, which 
walks and sleeps on perpendicular walls, and the ceilings 
of rooms, has a hollow in its foot, from which it expels the 
air, and the pressure of the atmosphere on the outside of 
the foot holds it fast to the object on which the inside is 
placed. The walrus, or sea-^horse, which is destined to 
climb up the sides of ice-hills, is provided with a similai 
apparatus. The camel, whose native region is the sandy 
deserts of the torrid zone, has broad spreading hoofs to 
support it on the loose soil. Fishes are furnished with air- 
bladders, by dilating and contracting of which they can 
accommodate themselves with perfect precision to the law 
of gravitation. 

In these instances, the lower animals, under the sole 
guidance of their instincts, appear to be placed admirably 
in harmony with gravitation, and guaranteed against its 
injfringement. Is Man, then, less an object of love with 
the Creator? Is he alone lefl exposed to the evils thai 
spring inevitably from its neglect ? His means of protec- 
tion are different, but when understood and applied, they 
will probably be found not less complete. Man, as well 
as the lower animals, has received bones, muscles, nerves, 
an instinct of equilibrium ''*', and faculties of Cautiousness; 
but not in equal perfection, in proportion to his figure, 
size, and weight, with those bestowed on them: — ^The 
difference, however, is far more than compensated by 
other faculties, particularly those of Constructiveness and 
Reflection, in which he greatly surpasses them. Keeping 
in view that the external world, in regard to man, is ar- 

♦ Vide Essay on Weight, Phren, Journ. vol. ii. p. 412. 
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ranged on the principle of supremacy in tno moral senti-* 
ments and intellect, we shall probably find, that the cala 
mities suffered by him from the law of gravitation, are 
referable to predominance of the animal propensities, or 
to neglect of proper exercise of his intellectual powers. 
For example, when coaches break down, ships sink, or 
men fall from ladders, how generally may the cause be 
traced to decay in the vehicle, the vessel, or ladder, which 
a predominating Acquisitiveness alone prevented from 
being repaired; or when men fall from houses, scaffolds, 
or slip on the street, how frequently should we find their 
muscular, nervous, and mental energies, impaired by pre- 
ceding debaucheries; in other words, by predominance 
of the animal faculties, which for the time diminished 
their natural means of accommodating themselves to the 
law from which they suffer. Or, again, the slater, in 
using a ladder, assists himself by Constructiveness and 
Reflection ; but, in walking along the ridge of a house, or 
standing on a chimney, he takes no aid from these facul- 
ties; he trusts to the mere instinctive power of equilibr 
rium, in which he is inferior to the lower animals, and, 
in so doing, clearly violates the law of his nature, that 
requires him to use reflection, where instinct is deficient. 
Causality and Constructiveness could invent means, by 
which, if he slipped from a roof or chimney, his fall might 
be arrested. A small chain, for instance, attached by one 
end to a girdle round his body, and the other end fastened 
by a hook and eye to the roof, might leave him at liberty 
to move, and break his fall, in case he slipped. How 
frequently, too, do these accidents happen, afler disturb- 
ance of the faculties and corporeal functions by intoxica- 
tion? 

The objection will probably occur, that in the gross con- 
dition in which the mental powers exist, the great body of 
mankind are incapable of exerting habitu^ly that degree 
of moral and intellectual energy, which is indispensable to 
Abservance of the natural laws; and that, therefore, they 
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are, in point of fact, less fortunate than the lower animals. 
I admit that, at present, this representation is to a consid- 
erable «xtent just; but nowhere do I perceive the human 
mind instructed, and its powers exercised, in a degree at 
all approaching to their limits. Let any person recollect 
how much greater capacity for enjoyment and security 
from danger he has experienced, at a particular time, when 
his whole mind was filled with, and excited by, some 
mighty interest, not. only allied to, but founded in, morality 
and intellect, than in that languid condition which accom- 
panies the absence of elevated and ennobling emotions; 
and he may form some idea of what man will be capable of 
reaching, When his powers shall have been cultivated to 
the extent of their capacity. At the present moment, no 
class of society is systematically instructed in the constitu- 
tion of their own minds and bodies, in the relations of these 
to external objects, in the nature of these objects, in the 
natural supremacy of the moral sentiments, in the principle 
that activity of the faculties is the only source of pleasure, 
and that the higher the powers, the more intense the de 
light; and, if such views be to the mind what light is to the 
eyes, air to the lungs, and food to the stomach, there is no 
wonder that a mass of inert mentality, if I may use such a 
word, should every where exist around us, and that count- 
less evils should spring from its continuance in this condi- 
tion. If active moral and intellectual faculties are the 
natural fountains of enjoyment, and the external world is 
created with reference to this state; it is as obvious that 
misery must result from animal supremacy and intellectual 
torpidity, as that flame, which is constituted to bum only 
when supplied with oxygen, must inevitably become ex- 
tinct, when exposed to carbonic acid gas. Finally, if the 
arrangement by which man is left to discover and obey the 
laws of his own nature, and of the physical world, be more 
conducive to activity, than intuitive knowledge, the calami- 
ties now contemplated appear to be instituted to force him 
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to his duty ; and his duty, when understood, will constitute 
his delight. 

While, therefore, we lament the fate of individual vic- 
tims to the law of gravitation, we cannot condemn that law 
itself. If it were suspended, to save men from the effects 
of negligence, not only would the proud creations of human 
skill totter to their hase, and the human hody rise from the 
earth, and hang midway in the air; but our highest enjoy- 
ments would be terminated, and our faculties become posi- 
tively useless, by being deprived of their field of exertion. 
Causality, for instance, teaches that similar causes will al- 
ways, co&teria parHms, produce similar effects; and, if the 
physical laws were suspended or varied^ so as to accommo- 
date themselves to man's negligence or folly, it is obvious 
that this faculty would be without an object, and that no 
definite course of action could be entered upon with confi- 
dence in the result. If, then, this view of the constitution 
of nature were kept steadily in view, the occurrence of one 
accident of this kind would stimulate reflection to discover 
means to prevent others. 

Similar illustrations and commentaries might be given, 
in regard to the other physical laws to which man is sub- 
ject j but the object of the present Essay being merely to 
evolve principles, I confine myself to gravitation, as the 
most obvious and best understood. 

I do not mean to say, that, by the mere exercise of in- 
tellect, man may absolutely guarantee himself against all 
accidents; but only that the more ignorant and careless he 
is, the more he will suffer, and the more intelligent and 
vigilant, the less; and that I can pereeive no limits to this 
rule. The law of most civilized countries recognises this 
principle, and subjects owners of ships, coaches, and other 
vehicles, in damages arising from gross infringements of 
the physical laws. It is unquestionable that the enforce- 
ment of this liability has giyen increased security to travel- 
lers in no trifling degree 
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SECTION II. 

ON THE EVILS THAT BEFALL MANKIND FROM INFRINGEMENT OF 

THE ORGANIC LAWS. 

It is a very comiiton error, not only among philosophers, 
but among practical men, to imagine that the feelings of 
the mind' are communicated to it through the medium of 
the intellect; and, in particular, that if no indelicate objects 
reach the eyes, or expressions penetrate the ears, perfect 
purity will necessarily reign within the soul ; and, carrying 
this mistake into practice, they are prone to object to all 
discussion of the subjects treated of under the * Organic 
Laws,' in works designed for general use. But their prin* 
ciple of reasoning is fallacious, and the practical result has 
been highly detrimental to society. The feelings have exis- 
tence and activity distinct from the intellect; they spur it 
on to obtain their own gratification; and it may become 
either their guide or slave, according as it is, or is not, 
enlightened concerning their constitution and objects, and 
the laws of nature to which they are subjected. The most 
profound philosophers have inculcated this doctrine; and, 
by phrenological observation, it is demonstratively estab- 
lished. The organs of the feelings are distinct from those 
of the inteilectnal faculties; they are larger; and, as each 
faculty, ceteris paribus, acts with a power proportionate to 
the size of its organs, the feelings are obviously the active 
or impelling powers. The cerebellum, or organ of Ama- 
tiveness, is the largest of the whole mental organs; and, 
being endowed with natural activity, it fills the mind spon- 
taneously with emotions and suggestions which may be 
directed, controlled, and resisted, in outward muiifestar 
tion, by intellect and moral sentiment, but which cannot be 
prevented from arising, or eradicated afler they exist. The 
whole question, therefore, resolves itself into this. Wheth- 
er it is most beneficial to enlighten and direct that feeling, 
or (under the influence of an error in philosophy, and false 
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delicacy founded on it), to permit it to riot in all the fierce* 
ness of a blind animal instiact, withdrawn from t)ie eye of 
reason, but not thereby deprived of its vehemence and im- 
pbrtunity. The- former course appears to me to be the 
only one consistent with reason and . morality ; and I have 
adopted- it in reliance on the good sense of my readers, 
that they will at once discriminate between practical in- 
struction concerning this feeling addressed to the intellect, 
and lascivious reptesentations addressed to t^e mere pro*^ 
pensity itself; with the latter of which the enemies of all 
improvement may attempt to confound my observations. 
Every function of the mind and body is instituted by the 
Creator; each has a legitimate sphere of activity; but all 
may be abused; and it is impossible regularly to avoid 
abuse of them, except by being instructed in their nature^ 
objects, and relations. This instruction ought to be ad- 
dressed exclusively to the intellect; and, when it is so, it 
is science of the most beneficial description. The proprie- 
ty, nay necessity, of acting on this pridciple, becomes 
more and more apparent, when it is considered that the 
discussions of the text suggest only intellectual ideas to 
individuals in whom the feeling in question is naturally 
weak, and that such minds perceive no indelicacy in know- 
ledge which is calculated to be useful; while, on the other 
hand, persons in whom the feeling is naturally strong, are 
precisely those who stand in need of direction, and to 
whom, of all others, instruction is the most necessary. 

An organized being is one which derives its existence 
from a previously existing organized being, which subsists 
on food, grows, attains maturity, decays, and dies. What- 
ever the ultimate object of the Creator, in constituting 
organized beings, may be, it will scarcely be denied, that 
part of his design is, that they should enjoy their existence 
here; and, if so, the object of every particular part of 
their structure ought to be found to conduce to this end. 
Thfi first law, then, that must be obeyed, to render an 
•organized being perfect in ks kiiid, is, thai the germ from 
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whieh it springs shall be complete in all its parts, and 
sound in its whole constitution; the second is, that the 
moment it is ushered into life, and as long as it continues 
to live, it shall be supplied with food, light, air, and every 
physical aliment necessary for its support; and the third 
law is, that it shall duly exercise its functions. When all 
these laws are obeyed, the being should enjoy pleasure 
from its organized frame, if its Creator is benevolent; and 
its constitution should be so adapted to its circumstances, 
as to admit of obedience to them, if its Creator is wise 
and powerful. Is there, then, no such phenomenon on 
earth, as a human being existing in full possession of 
organic vigor, froln birth till advanced age, when the 
organized system is fairly worn out? Numberless exam- 
ples of this kind have occurred, and they show to demon- 
stration, that the corporeal frame of man is so constituted 
as to admit the possibility of his enjoying organic health 
and vigor, during the whole period of a long life. In the 
life of Captain Cook it is mentioned, that * one circum- 
stance peculiarly worthy of notice is, the perfect and 
uninterruf>lied liealth of the inhabitants of New Zealand. 
In all the visits made to their towns, where old and young, 
men and women, crowded about our voyagers, they never 
observed a single person who appeared to have any bodily 
complaint; nor among the numbers that where seen naked, 
was once perceived the slightest eruption upon the skin, 
or the least mark which indicated that such an eruption 
Jaad formerly existed. Another proof of the health of these 
people is the facility with which the wounds they at any 
time receive are healed. In the man who had been shot 
with the musket ball through the fleshy part of his arm, 
the wound seemed to be so well digested, and in so fair a 
way of being perfectly healed, that if Mr. Cook had not 
known that no application had been made to it, he declared 
that he should certainly have inquired, with a very inter- 
ested curiosity, after the vulnerary herbs and surgical art 
of the country. An additional evidence of human nature's 
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being untainted with disease in New Zealand, is the great 
number of old men with whom it abounds. Many of thenii 
by the loss of their hair and teeth, appeared to be very 
ancient, and yet none of them were decrepit. Although 
they were not equal to the young in muscular strength, 
they did not come in the least behind them with regard to 
cheerfulness and vivacity. Water, as far as our navigators 
could discover, is the universal and only liquor of the 
New Zealanders. It is greatly to wished that their hap- 
piness in this respect may never be destroyed by such a 
connection with the European nations, as shall -introduce 
that fondness for spirituous liquors which hath been so 
fatal to the Indians of North America.' — Kippis^s lAfe of 
Captain Cook, Dublin, 1788, p. 100. 

Now^ as a natural law never admits of an exception, this 
excellent health could not occur in any individuals unless 
it were fairly within the capabilities of the race. 

The sufferings of women in childbed have been cited as 
evidence that the Creator has not intended the human 
being, under any circumstances, to execute all its func 
tions entirely free from pain. But, besides the obvioui 
answer, that the objection applies only to one sex, and is 
therefore not to be readily presumed to have its origin in 
nature, there is good reason to deny the assertion, and to 
ascribe the suffering in question to departures from the 
natural laws, either in the structure or habits of the indi- 
viduals who experience it.* 

The advantage of the study of the finest models of the 
human figure, as exhibited in painting and sculpture, is to 
raise our ideas of the excellence of form and proportion to 
which our nature is capable of attaining ; for, other condi- 
tions being equal, the most perfect forms and proportions 
are always the best adapted for health and activity. 

Let us hold, then, that the organized system of man, 
in itself, admits of the possibility of health, vigor, and 

* See Appendix, No. I. 
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organic enjoymeDt, xluring the full period of life ; and pro- 
ceed to inquire into the causes why these advantages are 
not universal. 

One organic law is, that the germ of the infant being 
must be complete in all its parts, and perfectly sound in 
its condition, as an indispensable requisite to its vigorous 
development and full enjoyment of existence. If the corn 
that is sown is weak, wasted, and damaged, the plants 
that spring from it will be feeble, and liable to speedy 
decay. The same law holds in the animal kingdom; and 
I would ask, has it hitherto been observed by man? It is 
notorious that it has not. Indeed, its existence has been 
either altogether unknown, or in a very high degree disre- 
garded by human beings. The feeble, the sickly, the ex- 
hausted with age, and the incompletely developed, through 
extreme youth, marry, and, without the least compunctkui 
regarding the organization which they shall transmit to 
their offsprings send into the world miserable beings, the 
very rudiments of whose existence are tainted with disease. 
if we trace such conduct to its source, we shall find it 
to originate either in animal propensity, intellectual igno- 
rance, or more frequently in both. The inspiring motives 
are generally mere sensual appetite, avarice, or ambition, 
operating in the absence of all jtist conceptions of the im- 
pending evils. The punishment of this ofience is debility 
and pain, transmitted to the children, and reflected back in 
anxiety and sorrow on the parents. Still the great point to 
be kept in view is, that these miseries are not legitimate 
consequences of observance of the organic laws, but the 
direct chastisement of their ir^ringement. These laws are 
unbending, and admit of no exception; they must be fulfil- 
led, or the penalties of disobedience will f<^ow. On this 
subject profound ignorance reigns in society. From such 
observations as I' have been able to make, I am convinced 
that the union of certain temperaments and combinations 
of mental organs in the parents, are highly conducive to 
health, talent, and morality in the offspring, and vice versai 
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and that these conditions may be discovered and taught 
with far greater certainty, facility, and advantage, than is 
generally imagined. It will be time enough to conclude 
that men are naturally incapable of obedience to the organ- 
ic laws, when, afte^x* their intellectual faculties and morale 
sentiments have been trained to observance of the Crea- 
tor's institutions, as at once their duty, their interest, and 
a grand source of their enjoyment, they shall be found to 
continue to rebel. 

A second organic law regards liutriment, which must be 
supplied of a suitable kind, and in due quantity. This law 
requires also free air, light, cleanliness, and attention to 
every physical arrangement by which the functions of the 
body may be favored ot impaired. Have mankind, then, 
obeyed or neglected this institution? I need scarcely 
answer the question. To be able to obey institutions, we 
must first know them. Before we can know the organic 
constitution of our body, we must study that constitution, 
and the study of the human constitution is anatomy and 
physiology. Before we can become acquainted with its 
relations to external objects, we must learn the existence 
and qualities of these objects, (unfolded by chemistry, 
natural history, and natural philosophy,) and compare them 
with the constitution of the body. When we have fulfilled 
these conditions, we shall be better able' to discover the 
laws which the Creator has instituted in regard to our or- 
ganic system.* 

It will be said, however, that such studies are im- 
practicable to the great bulk of mankind, and, besides, do 
not appear much to benefit those who pursue them. They 
are impracticable only while mankind prefer founding their 
public and private institutions on the basis of the propen 
sities, instead of on that of the sentiments. I have men- 
tioned, that exercise of the nervous and muscular systems 

♦ In " Physiology applied to Health and Education," by Dr. A. Combe, 
many striking examples of the infringement of these laws, a&d of the 'njuri 
ow oonsequer^ces, are given, to which I refer. 
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is required of all the race by the Creator's fiat, that if all, 
who are capable, would obey this law, a moderate extent 
of exertion, agreeable and salubrious in itself, would suffice 
to supply our wants, and to surround us with every bene- 
ficial luxury ; and that a large portion of unemployed time 
would remain. The Creator has bestowed on us Knowing 
Faculties, fitted to explore the facts of these sciences. 
Reflecting Faculties to trace their relations, and Moral 
Sentiments calculated to feel interest in such investigations, 
and to lead us to reverence and obey the laws which they 
unfold; and, finally, he has made this occupation, when 
entered upon with the view of tracing his power and wis- 
dom in the subjects of our studies, and of obeying his 
institutions, the most delightful and invigorating of all 
vocations. In place, then, of such a course of education 
being impracticable, every arrangement of the Creator 
appears to be prepared in direct anticipation of its actual 
accomplishment. 

The second objection, that those who study these sciences 
are not more healthy and happy, as organized beings, than 
those who neglect them, admits of an easy answer. Parts 
of these sciences have been taught to a few individuals, 
whose- main design in studying them has been to apply 
them as means of acquiring wealth and fame; but they 
have nowhere been taught as connected parts of a great 
system of natural arrangements, fraught with the highest 
influences on human enjoyment; and in no instance have 
the intellect and sentiments been systematically directed 
to the natural laws, as the grand fountains of happiness 
and misery to the race, and trained to observe and obey 
them as the institutions of the Creator. 

A third organic law, is, that all our functions shall be 
duly exercised; and is this law observed by mankind? 
Many persons are able, from experience, to attest the se- 
verity of the punishment that follows from neglecting to 
exercise the nervous and muscular systems, in the lassitude, 
indigestion, irritability, debility, and general uneasiness 
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that attend a sedentary and inactive life: But the penalties 
that attach to neglect of exercising the brain are much less 
known, and, therefore, I shall notice them more at length. 
The brain is the fountain of nervous energy to the whole 
body, and many individuals are habitual invalids, without 
actui^ly laboring under any ordinary recognised disease, 
solely from defective or irregular exercise of the nervous 
system. In such cases, not only the mind, in its feelings 
and intellectual capacities, suffers debility, but all the 
functions of the body participate in its languor, because all 
of them receive a diminished and vitiated supply of the 
nervous stimulus, a due share of which is essential to 
their healthy action. The mode of increasing the strength 
and energy of any organ and function, is to exercise them 
regularly and judiciously, according to the laws of their 
constitution.^ The brain is the organ of the mind , difier- 
ent parts of it manifest distinct faculties ; and the power of 
manifestation in regard to each is proportionate, cceieria 
paribv>8y to the size and activity of the organ. The bram 
partakes of the general qualities of the organized system, 
and is strengthened by the same means as the other organs. 
When the muscles are called into vivacious activity, an 
increased influx of blood and nervous stimulus takes place 
in them, and their vessels and fibres become at once larger, 
firmer, and more susceptible of action. Thought and feel- 
ing are to the brain what bodily exercise is to the muscles; 
they put it in motion and cause increased action in ita 
blood-vessels, and an augmented elaboration of nervous 
energy. In a case reported by Dr. Pierquin, observed by 
him in one of the hospitals of Montpelier, in 1831, he saw, 
in a female patient in whom part of the skull had been re- 
moved, the brain motionless and lying within the cranium 
when she was in a dreamless sleep ; in motion and protrud- 
ing without the skull when she was agitated by dreams, 
more protruded in dreams reported by herself to be vivid; 

* See Phren. Journ. yoI. yi. p. 109. 
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and still more so when perfectly awake, and especially if 
engaged inactive thought or sprightly conversation. Sim- 
ilar cases are reported by Sir Astley Cooper and Professor 
Blumenbach.* 

Those parts of the brain which manifest the feelings 
constitute by far the largest portions of it, and they are 
best exercised by discharging the active duties of life and 
of religion; the parts which manifest the intellect are 
smaller, and are exercised by the application of the under- 
standing in practical business in the arts, sciences, or lite- 
rature. 

The first step, therefore, towards establishing the regular 
exercise of the brain, is to educate and train the mental 
faculties in youth; and the second is to place the individual 
habitually in circumstances demanding the' discharge of 
useful and important duties. 

I have often heard the question asked, What is the use 
of education? The answer might be illustrated by explain- 
ing to the inquirer the nature and objects of the various 
organs of the body, such as the limbs, lungs, eyes, and 
then asking him, if he could perceive any advantage to a 
being so constituted, in obtaining access to earth, air, and 
light. He would, at once, declare, that they were obvi- 
ously of the very highest utility to him, for they afforded 
the only conceivable means by which these organs could 
obtain scope for action, which action we suppose him to 
know to be pleasure. To those, then, who know the con- 
stitution of the brain as the organ of the moral and intellect- 
ual powers of man, I need only say, that the objects present- 
ed to the mind by education, stimulate it in the same manner 
that the physical elements of nature do to the nerves and 
muscles; they afford the faculties scope for action, and 
yield them delight. The meaning which is commonly 
attached to the word education in such cases, is Greek and 



* See AmflTican Annals of Pfarairology, No. I. p. 3T. Sir A. CooptfV 
h^QlVKTti on Stiraery, by T^ol, roK i. p* 278. EUiotMMk** Blumenb^eb; 
4th edition, p. 283. 
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Latin ; but I emploj it to signify knowledge of nature ia 
all its departments. Again, the signification generall/ 
attached to the word use in such questions, is how much 
money, influence, or consideration, will education bring; 
these being the only objects of strong desire with which 
uncultivated minds are acquainted; and thej do not per- 
ceive in what way education can greatly gratify such pro- 
pensities. But the moment the mind is opened to the 
perception of its own constitution and to the natural laws, 
the great advantage of moral and intellectual cultivation, 
as a means of exercising and invigorating the brain and 
mental faculties, and also of directing the conduct in obe- 
dience to these laws, becomes apparent. 

But there is an additional benefit arising from healthy 
activity of brain, which is little known. Difierent modi- 
fications of the nervous energy elaborated by the brain, 
appear to take place, according to the mode in which the 
faculties and , organs are affected. For example, when 
misfortune and disgrace impend over us, the organs of 
Cautiousness, Self^Esteem, and Love of Approbation are 
painfully excited; and appear to transmit an impaired, or 
positively noxious, nervous influence to the heart, stomach, 
intestines, and thence to the rest of the body; digestion is 
deranged, the pulse becomes feeble and irregular, and the 
whole corporeal system wastes. When, on the other hand, 
the cerebral organs are agreeably afiected,.a benign and 
yivi^ing nervous influence pervades the frame, and all the 
functions of the body are performed with increased plea- 
sure and success. Now, it is a law, that the quantum of 
nervous energy increases with the number of cerebral 
organs roused to activity. In the retreat of the French 
from Moscow, for example, when no enemy was near, the 
soldiers became depressed in courage, and enfeebled in 
body; they nearly sunk to the earth through exhaustion 
and cold; but no sooner did the fire of the Russian guns 
sound in their ears, or the gleam of their bayonets flash in 
their eyes, than new life seemed to pervade them. They 
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wielded powerfully the arms, which, a few moments beibre, 
they could scarcely carry or trail on the ground. No 
sooner, however, was the enemy repulsed, than their fee- 
bleness returned. The theory of this is, that the approach 
of the combat called into activity a variety of additional 
faculties; these sent new energy through every nerve ; and, 
while their vivacity was maintained by the external stimu- 
lus, they rendered the soldiers strong beyond their merely 
physical condition. Many persons have probably experi- 
enced the operation of the same principle. If, when sitting 
feeble and listless by the fire, we have heard of an accident 
having occured to some beloved friend, who required our 
instantaneous aid, or, if an unexpected visiter has arrived, 
in whom our affections were bound up, in an instant our 
lassitude was gone, and we moved with an alertness and 
animation that seemed surprising to ourselves. The cause 
was the same; these events roused Adhesiveness, Benevo- 
lence, Love of Approbation, Intellect, and a variety of 
faculties, which were previously dormant, into action, and 
their influence invigorated the limbs. Dr. Spairman, in his 
Voyage to the Cape, mentions, that ' there was now again 
a great scarcity of meat in the wagon ; for which reasoa 
my Hottentots began to grumble, and reminded me that 
we ought not to waste so much of our time in looking after 
insects and plants, but give a better look out afler the game. 
At the same time, they pointed to a neighboring dale over- 
run with wood, at the upper edge of which, at the distance 
of about a mile and a quarter from the spot where we then 
were, they had seen several buffaloes. Accordingly, we 
went thither; but, though our fatigue was lessened by our 
Hottentots carrying our guns for us up a hill, yet we were 
quite out of breath, and overcome by the sun, before we 
got up to it. Yet, what even now appears to me a matter 
of wonder is, that as soon as we got a glimpse of the game^ 
all this languor left us in an instant. In fact, we each of 
us strove to fire before the other, so that we seemed en- 
tirely to have lost sight of all prudence and caution.' — 'Jm 
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the meantiitfe, our temerity, which chieBy proceeded from 
hurry aad ignorance, was considered by the Hottentots as 
a proof of spirit and intrepidity hardly to be equalled.' . 

It is part of the same law, that the more agreeable the 
mental stimulus, the more benign is the nervous influence 
transmitted to the body. 

An individual who has received from nature a large and 
tolerably aetive brain, but who, from possessing wealth 
sufficient to remove the necessity for labor, is engaged in 
no profession, and who has not enjoyed the advantages of 
a scientific or extensive education^ so as to take an inter- 
est in moral and intellectual pursuits for their own sake, is 
in general a victim to infringement of the natural laws. 
Persons of this description, ignorant of these laws, will, in 
all probability, neglect^ nervous and muscular exercise, 
and suflTer the miseries arising from impeded circulation 
and impaired digestion. In entire want of every object on 
which the energy of their minds might be expended, the 
stimulating influence of their brains on their bodies will 
be withheld, and the eflects of muscular inactivity will be 
thereby aggravated; all the functions will, in consequence, 
become enfeebled; lassitude, uneasiness, anxiety, and a 
thousand evils, will arise; and life, in short, will become a 
mere endurance of punishment for infringement of institu- 
tions calculated in themselves to promote happiness and af- 
ford delight when known and obeyed. This fate frequently 
overtakes uneducated females, whose early days have been 
occupied with business, or the cares of a family, but which 
occupations have ceased before old age has diminished 
corporeal vigor: It overtakes men also, who, uneducated^ 
retire from active business in the prime of life. In some 
instances, these evils accumulate to such a degree that the 
brain itself gives way, its functions become deranged, and 
insanity is the consequence. 

It is worthy of remark, that the more elevated the ob- 
ject^ of our study, the higher in the scale are the mental 
organs which are exercised^ and the higher the organs the 
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more pure and intense is the pleasure : hence, a Tivacioua 
and regularly supported excitement of the moral sentiments 
and intellect, is, by the organic law, highly favorable to 
health' and corporeal vigor. In the fact of a living animid 
being able to retain life in an oven that will bake dead 
flesh, we see an illustration of the organic law rising above 
the purely physical ; and, in the circumstance of the moral 
and intellectual organs transmitting the most favorable 
nervous influence to the whole bodily system, we have an 
example of the moral and intellectual law rising higher 
than the merely organic. 

No person, afler having his intellect and sentiments im 
bued with a perception of^ and belief in, the natural laws, 
as now explained, can possibly desire idleness, as a source 
of pleasure; nor can he possibly regard muscular exertion 
and mental activity, when not carried to excess, as any 
thing else than enjoyments, kindly vouchsafed to him by 
the benevolence of the Creator. The notion that mode- 
rate labor and mental exertion are evils, can originate only 
from ignorance, or from viewing the eflects of over-ex- 
haustion as the result of the natural law, and not as the 
punishment for infringing it. 

If^ then^ we sedulously inquire, in each particular in- 
stance, into the cattse of the sickness, pain, and premature 
death, or the derangement of the corporeal frame in youth 
and middle life, which we see so common around us, and 
endeavor to discover whether it has originated in obe 
dience to the physical and organic laws, or sprung from 
infringement of them, we shall be able to form some esti- 
mate how far bodily suflering is justly attributable to im- 
perfections of nature, and how' far to our own ignorance, 
and neglect of divine institutions. 

The foregoing principles being of much practical im- 
portance, may, with propriety, be elucidated by a few 
actual cases. Two or three centuries ago, various citioB 
in Europe were depopulated by the plague, and, in partic- 
ular^ London was visited by an awful mortality from thid 
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;^ause, in the reign of Charles the Second. The people 
of that age, attributed this scourge to the inscrutable 
decrees of Providence, and some to the magnitude of the 
Irion's moral iniquities. According to the views now 
presented, it must have arisen from infringement of the 
Qrganic lawSy and been intended to enforce stricter obe- 
dience to them in future. There was nothing inscrutable 
Ia its causes or objects. These, when clearly analyzed, 
appear to have had no direct reference to the moral con- 
dition of the people; I say direct reference to the moral 
condition of the people, because it would be easy to show 
that the physical, organic, and all the other natural laws, 
are connected indirectly, and constituted in harmony, with 
the moral law; and that infringement of the latter oflen 
leads to disobedience to other laws, and brings a double 
punishment on the offender. The facts recorded in histo- 
ry exactly correspond with the theory now propounded. 
The following is a picture of the condition of the cities of 
Western Europe in the 15th century: — * The floors of the 
houses being commonly of clay, and strewed with rushes 
or straw, it is loathsome to think of the filth collected in 
the hovels of the common people, and sometimes in the 
lodgings even of the superior ranks, from spilled milk, 
beer, grease, fragments of bread, flesh, bones, ,spittle, 
excrements of cats, dogs, &.c. To this Erasmus, in a 
letter 432, c. 1815, ascribes the plague, the sweating, 
sickness, &.c., in London, which, in this respect, resem- 
bled Paris and other towns of any magnitude in those 
times.' — Ranken's History of France, vol. v. 416. The 
streets of London were excessively narrow, the habits of 
the people dirty, and no adequate provision was made for 
removing the tilth unavoidably produced by a dense pop- 
ulation. The great Are in that city, which happened soon 
afipr the pestilence, afforded an opportunity of remedying, 
Iq some degree, the narrowness of the streets; and habits 
of increasing cleanliness abated the tilth; these changes 
hfqught the people into a closer obedience to the organic 
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laws, and no plague has since returned. Again, till veiy 
lately, thojusands of children died yearly of the small-pox; 
but, in our day, vaccine inoculation saves ninety-nine out 
of a hundred, who, under the old system, wpuld have died. 
The theory of its operation is not known, but we may rest 
assured that it places the system more in accordance with 
the organic laws, than it was in the cases where death 
ensued. 

, A gentleman, who died about ten years ago at an ad- 
vanced period of life, told me, that, six miles west from 
Edinburgh, the country was so unhealthy in his youth, 
that ev^ry spring the farmers and their servants were 
seized with fever and ague, and needed regularly to 
undergo bleeding, and a course of medicine, to prevent 
attacks, or restore them from their effects. At that time, 
these visitations were believed^ to be sent by Providence, 
and to be inherent in the constitution of things. After, 
however, said my informant, an improved system of agri- 
culture and draining was established, and vast pools of 
stagnant water, formerly lefl between the ridges of the 
fields, were removed, dunghills carried to a distance from 
the doors, and the houses themselves made more spacious 
and commodious, every symptom of ague and marsh-fever 
disappeared from the district, and it became highly salu- 
brious. In other words, as soon as the gross infringement 
of the organic laws was abated by a more active exertion 
of the muscular and intellectual powers of man, the pun- 
ishment ceased. Another friend informed me, that, about 
f^rty-two years ago, he commenced farming in a high and 
uncultivated district of East-Lothian ; that the crops at 
first suffered severely from cold fogs; that the whole region, 
however, has been since reclaimed and drained; that the 
climate has greatly improved, and, in particular, that the 
destructive mists have disappeared. The same results 
have followed in Canada and the United States of America, 
&om similar operations. 

In ]ik(3 WAOner, mmy x^almnities occurred in coal-pits, 
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in consequence of infringement of a physical law, viz. by 
introducing lighted candles and lamps into places filled 
with hydrogen gas, that had emanated from seams of coal, 
and which exploded, scorched, and suffocated the men 
and animals within its reach, until Sir Humphrey Davy 
discovered that the Creator had established such a relation 
between flame, wire-gauze, and hydrogen gas, that, by 
surrounding the flame with gauze, its power of exploding 
hydrogen was suspended. By the simple application of a 
covering of wire-gauze, over and around the flame, it is 
prevented from igniting gas beyond it, and colliers are 
now able to carry, with safety, lighted lamps into places 
highly impregnated with inflammable air. I have been 
informed, that the accidents from explosion, which still 
occasionally occur in coal mines, arise from neglecting to 
keep the lamps in perfect condition. 

It is needless to multiply examples in support of the 
proposition, that the organized system of man, in itself, 
admits of a healthy existence from infancy to old age, 
provided its germ has been healthy, and its subsequent 
condition uniformly in harmony with the physical and 
organic laws; but it has been objected, that, although the 
human faculties may perhaps be adequate to discover 
these laws, and to record them in books, they are totally 
incapable of retaining them in the -memory, and of formally 
applying them in every act of life. If, it is said, we could 
not move a step without calculating the eflects of the law 
of gravitation, and adjusting the body to its influence; 
and could nev^r eat a meal without squaring our appetite 
by the organic laws, life would be oppressed by the ped- 
antry of knowledge, and rendered miserable by the observ- 
ance of trivial details. The answer to this objection is, 
that our faculties are adapted by the Creator to the exter'> 
nal world, and act irutincHvely when their objects are 
properly placed before their.. In walking during day on a 
foot-path in the country, we adjust our steps to the ine- 
qualities of the surface, without being overburdened bv 
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mental calculation. Indeed, we perform this adjustment 
with so little trouble, that we are not aware of having 
made any particular mental or muscular effort. But, oa 
returning by the same path at night, when we cannot see, 
we stumble, and discover, ^for the first time, how important 
a duty our faculties had been performing during day, with- 
out our having adverted to their labor. Now, the simple 
medium of light is sufiacient to bring clearly before our 
eyes the inequalities of the ground; but to make, the mind 
equally familiar with the nature of the countless objects 
which abound in external nature, and their relations, an 
intellectual light is necessary, which can be struck out 
only by exercising and applying the knowing and reflect- 
ing faculties; but, when that light is obtained, and the 
qualities and relationships in question are clearly perceiv- 
ed, our faculties, so long as the light lasts, toill act instinc* 
lively in adapting our conduct to the^nature of the objects, 
just as they do in accommodating our movements to the 
unequal surface of the earth. After the poisonous quali- 
ties of hemlock are known, it is no more necessary for us 
to go through a course of physical, botanical, and chemical 
reasoning, in order to be able to abstain from eating it, 
than it is to go through a course of mathematical investi- 
gation, before lifting the one foot higher than the other, 
m ascending a stair. At present, physical and political 
science, morals, and religion, are not taught as parts of 
one connected system; nor are the relations between them 
and i]^e constitution of man pointed out to the world. In 
consequence, theoretical and practical knowledge are oflen 
widely separated. This ought not to be the case; for 
many advantages would flow from scientific education. 
Some of these would be the following: — 

In the first place, the physical and organic law's, when 
truly discovered, appear to the mind as institutions of the 
Creator; wise and salutary in themselves, unbending in 
their operation^ and universal ia their application. They 
interest our iniellectual faculties, and stroAgly impress our 
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teUigent friend had merely told them to drain their fieldfl; 
and remove their dunghills, they would not probably have 
complied with his recommendation; but whenerer their 
intellects were led to the perception that the evil would 
continue until they acted in this manner, the improvement 
would become easy. 

The truth of these views may be still farther illustrated 
by examples. A young gentleman of Glasgow, whom I 
knew, went out, as a merchant, to North America. Busi« 
ness required him to sail from New York to St Domingo 
The weather was hot, and he, being very sick, found the 
confinement below deck, in bed, as he said, intolerable, 
that is, this confinement was, for the moment, more painful 
than the course which he adopted, of laying himself down 
at full length on the deck, in the open air. ■ He was warn- 
ed by his fellow passengers, and the officers of the ship, 
that he would inevitably induce fever by this proceeding; 
but he was utterly ignorant of the physical and organic 
laws; his intellect had been trained to regard only wealth 
and present pleasure as objects of real importance ; it could 
perceive no necessary connection between exposure to the 
mild and grateful sea breeze of a warm climate, and fever, 
and he obstinately refused to quit his position. The con* 
sequence was, that he was rapidly taken ill, and lived just 
one day afler arriving at St. Domingo. Knowledge of 
chemistry and physiol^ogy would have enabled him, in an 
instant, to understand that the sea air, in warm climates, 
holds a prodigious quantity of water in solution, and that 
damp and heat, operating together on the human organs, 
t«nd to derange their healthy action, and ultimately to de* 
stroy them entirely: and if his sentiments had been deeply 
imbued with^ feeling of the indispensable duty of yielding 
obedience to the institutions of the Creator, he would have 
aictually enjoyed, not only a greater desire, but a greater 
pmver, of supporting the temporary inconvenience of the 
heated cabin, and might, by possibility, have escaped 
deaths 
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Captain Murray, R. N. nientioited to Dr. A. Combe, 
that, in his opinion, most of the bad efiects of the climate 
of the West Indies might be -avoided by care and attention 
to clothing; and so satisfied was he on this point, that he 
had petitioned to be sent there in preference to the North 
American station, and had no reason to regret the change. 
The measures which he adopted, and their efiects, are de- 
tailed in the following interesting and instructive letter: 

• AssYNT, jflprt/ 23^, 1827 
'Mr dsAR Sir, 

'I should have written to you before this, had I not 
been anxious to refer to some memorandums, which I 
could not do before my return home from Coul. I attri- 
bute the great good health enjoyed by the crew of his 
Majesty's ship Valorous, when on the West India station, 
during the period I had the honor of commanding her, to 
the following causes, 1st, To the keeping the ship perfectly 
drj^ and clean; 2d, To habituating the men to the wearing 
of- flannel next the skin; 3d, To the precaution I adopted, 
of giving each man a proportion of his allowance of cocoa 
^fore he lefl the ship in the morning, either for the purpose 
of watering, or any other duty he might be sent upon; 
and, 4th, To the cheerfulness of the crew. 

* The Valorous sailed from Plymouth on the 24th De- 
cember 1823, having just returned from the coast of La- 
brador and Newfoundland, where she had been stationed 
two years, the- crew, including officers, jamounting to 150 
men. I had ordered the purser to draw two pairs of flan- 
nel' drawers, and two shirts extra for each man, as soon as 
I teew that our destination was the West Indies; and, on 
our sailii^, I issued two of each to every man and boy in 
the ship, making the officers of each division responsible 
for the men of thoir respective divisions wearing these 
flimneh during the day and night; and, at the regular 
morning nine o'clock musters, I inspected the crew per- 
sonally; for you can hardly conceive the difficulty I havf> 
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had in forcing some of the men to use flannel at fir^ ; 
although I never yet knew one who did not, from choice, 
adhere to it, when once fairly adopted. The only precau- 
tion afler this, was to see that, in bad weather, the watoh, 
when relieved, did not turn in in their wet clothes, which 
the young hands were apt to do, if not looked after; and 
their flannels were shifted every Sunday. 

* Whenever fresh beef and vegetables could be procured 
at the contract price, they were always issued in prefer- 
ence to salt provisions. Lime juice was issued whenever 
the men had been fourteen days on ship's provisions; and 
the crew took all their meals on the main deck, except in 
very bad weather. 

' The quarter and main decks were scrubbed with sand 
and water, and wet holy-stones, every morning at day- 
light. The lower deck, cock-pit, and store-rooms were 
scrubbed every day after breakfast, with dry holynstones 
and hot sand, until quite whUey the sand being carefully 
swept up, and thrown overboard. The pump-well was 
also swabbed out dry, and then scrubbed with holy-stones 
and hot sand; and here, as well as in every part of the 
ship which was liable to damp, Brodie-stoves were con- 
stantly used, until every appearance of humidity vanished. 
The lower-deck and cock-pit were washed once every 
week in dry weather; but Brodie-stoves wer« constantly 
kept burning in them, until they were quite dry again. 

'The hammocks were piped up, and in the nettings, 
from 7 A. M. until dusk, when the men of each watch took 
down their hammocks alternately, by which means, only 
one-half of the hammocks being down at a time, the 
tween-decks were not so crowded, and the watch relieved 
was sure of turning into a dry bed on going below. The 
bedding was aired every week, once at least. . The men 
were not permitted to go on shore in the heat of the sun, 
or where there was a probability of their getting tpirituoui 
liquors; but all hands were indulged with a run on shore^ 
when out of reach of such temptation. 
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* I was employed on the coast of Caraccas, the West 
India Islands, and Gulf of Mexico; and, in course of 
service^ I visited Trinidad, Margarita, Cocha, Cumana, 
Nueva Barcelona, Laguira, Porto Callbllo, and Maracai- 
bo, on the coast. of Caraccas; all the West India Islands, 
from Tobago to Cuba, both inclusive; as also Cara^oa 
and Aruba, and several of those places repeatedly; also to 
Vera Cruz and Tompico, in the Gulf of Mexico, which 
you will admit must have given a trial to the constitutions 
of my men, afler two years among the icebergs of Labra- 
dor, without an intervening summer between that icy coast 
and the coast of Caraccas; yet I arrived in England on 
June 24th, without having buried a single man or officer 
belonging to the ship, or indeed having a single man on 
the sick list ; from which I am satisfied that a dry ship will 
always be a healthy one in any climate. When in com- 
mand of the Recruit, of 18 guns, in the year 1809, I was 

sent to Vera Cruz, where I found the 46, the 

-^ ,42, the 18, and gun-brig; we were 

joined by the 3€, and the 18. During the 

period we remained at anchor (from 8 to 10 weeks), the 
three frigates lost from 30 to 50 men each, the brigs 16 tr 

18, the most of her crew, with two different com 

manders; yet the Recruit, although moored in the middle 
of the squadron, and constant intercourse held with the 
other ships, did not lose a man, and had none sick. Now, 
as some of these ships had been as long in the West Indies 
as the Recruit, we cannot attribute her singularly healthy 
state to aeasoningj nor can I to superior cleanliness, be- 
cause even the breeches of the carronades, and all the 

pins, were polished bright in both and , 

which was not the case with the Recruit. Perhaps her 
healthy state may be attributed to cheerfulness in the 
men; to my never allowing them to go on shore in the 
morning, on an empty stomach; to the use of dry sand 
and holy-stone for the ship ; to never working them in the 
sun; perhaps to accident. Were I asked my opinion, I 
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would say that I firmly believe that cheerfulness contributes 
more to keep a ship's company healthy, than any precaution 
that can be adopted; and that, with this attainment, com- 
bined with the pr0uiutions I have mentioned, I should sail 
for the West Indies, with as little anxiety as I would ibr 
any other station. My Valorous fellows were as cheerful 
a set as I ever saw collected together.' 

Suppose that two gentlemen were to ascend one of the 
Scottish mountains, in a hot summer day, and to arrive at 
the top, bathed in prespiration, and exhausted with fatigue: 
that one of them knew intimately the physical and organic 
laws, and that, all hot and wearied as he was, he should 
button up his coat closer about his body, wrap a hand- 
kerchief about his neck, and continue walking, at a quick 
pace, round the summit, in the full blaze of the sun: that 
the other, ignorant of these laws, should eagerly run to the 
base of a projecting cliff; stretch himself at full length on 
the turf^ under its refreshing shade; open his vest to the 
grateful breeze; and, in short, give himself up entirely to 
the present luxuries of coolness and repose; — ^the former, 
by warding off the rapid chill of the cold mountain air, 
would descend with health unimpaired; while the latter 
would carry with him, to a certainty, the sefeds of rheuma- 
tism, consumption, or fever, from permitting perspiration 
to be instantaneously checked, and the surface of the body 
to be cooled with an injurious, rapidity. I have put these 
cases hypothetically, because, although I have seen and 
experienced the benefits of the former method, 1*^ have 
not directly observed the opposite. No season, however, 
passes in the Highlands, in which some tragedy of the lat- 
ter description does not occur; and, from the minutest in- 
fonnation that I have been able to obtain, the causes have 
been such as are here described. 

The following case is illustrative of the points under 
consideration, and is one which I have had too good tin 
opportunity of observing in all its stages. 

An individual in whom it was my duty as well as pleasurd 
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lo be greatly interested, had resolved on carrying Mr 
Owen's views into practical effect , and got an establish- 
ment set agoing on his principles, at Orbiston, in Lanark- 
shire. The labor and anxiety which he underwent at ,the 
commencement of the undertaking, gradually impaired an 
excellent constitution; and, without perceiving the change, 
he, by way of setting an example of industry, took to dig- 
ging with the spade, and actually worked for fourteen days 
at this occupation, although previously unaccustomed to 
labor. This produced haemoptysis. Being unable now 
for bodily exertion, he gave up his whole time to directing 
and instructing the people, about 250 ia number, and for 
two or three weeks spoke the whole day, the efiusion of 
blood from his lungs continuing. Nature rapidly sunk 
under this irrational treatment; and at last he came to Ed- 
inburgh for medical advice. When the structure and uses 
of his lungs were explained to him, and when it was point- 
ed out that his treatment of them had been equally injudi- 
cious as if he had thrown lime or dust into his eyes, after 
inflammation^ he was struck with the, extent and conse 
quences of his own ignorance, and exclaimed. How greatly 
he would have been benefited if-one month of the five years 
which he had been forced to spend in a vain attempt at 
acquiring a mastery over the Latin tongue, had been dedi- 
cated to conveying to him infbrmation concerning the 
structure of his own body, and the causes which preserve 
and impair its functions. He had departed too widely from 
the organic laws to admit of an easy return ; he was seized 
with inflammation of the lungs, and with great difliculty 
got through that attack ; but it impaired his constitution so 
grievously, that he died, after a lingering illness of eleven 
months. He acknowledged, however, even in his severest 
pain, that he sufiered under a just law. The lungs, he 
saw, were of the first-rate importance to life, and their 
proper treatment was provided for by this tremendous pun 
ishment, inflicted for neglecting the conditions requisite to 
their health. Had he given them rest, and returned to 
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obedieuce to the organic law, at the first intimation of de- 
parture from it, the way to health was open and ready to 
receive him; but, in utter ignorance, he persevered for 
weeks in direct opposition to that law, till the fearful result 
ensued. 

This last case affords a striking illustration of the inde- 
pendence of the different institutions of the Creator, and 
of the necessity of obeying all of them, as the only condi- 
tion of safety and enjoyment. The individual here alluded 
to, was deeply engaged in a most benevolent and disinter- 
ested experiment for promoting the welfai;e of his fellow 
creatures; and superficial observers would say that this 
was just an example of the inscrutable decrees of Provi- 
dence, which visited him with sickness, and ultimately with 
death, in the very midst of his most virtuous exertions. 
But the institutions of the Creator are wiser than the im- 
aginations of such men. The first principle on which 
existence on earth and all its advantages depend, is 
obedience to the physical and organic laws. The benevo- 
lent Owenite neglected these, in his zed to obey the moral 
law; and, if it were possible to dispense with the one by 
obeying the other, the whole scheme of man's existence 
would .speedily become deranged, and involved in inex- 
plicable disorder. . ^ 

The following case was furnished to me by an actual 
observer: — ^A gentleman far advanced in years fell into a 
state of bodily weakness, which rendered the constant 
presence of an attendant necessary. A daughter, in whom 
Adhesiveness, Benevolence, and Veneration were largely 
developed, devoted herself to this service with the most 
ceaseless assiduity. She was his companion for month 
afler month, and year after year, happy in cheering the 
last days of her respected parent, and knowing no pleasure 
equal to that of solacing and comforting him. For months 
in succession she did not go abroad from the house; her 
duty became dearer to her the longer she discharged it; 
itill at length her father became the sole object on earth of 
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her feelings and her thoughts. The superficial observer 
would say that such conduct was admirable, and that she 
must have received a rich reward from Heaven for such 
becoming and virtuous devotion. But Providence rules by 
other laws, and never yields. Her enjoyment of mental 
happiness and vigor depended on the condition of her brain, 
and her brain was subject to the organic laws. These 
laws demand, as an indispensable condition of health, ex- 
ercise in the open air, and variety of employment, calculat- 
ed to maintain all the faculties in activity. She neglected 
the first in her constant attendance in her father's chamber; 
and she overlooked the second in establishing him as the 
exclusive object of her consideration. The result was, 
that she fell into bad health, accompanied by weakness of 
brain, extreme irritability, and susceptibility of mind, ex- 
cessive anxiety, hysteria, and even symptoms of insanity. 
Some judicious friends at last interfered, and by forcing 
her to leave for a time, although much against her incli- 
nation, the object of her solicitude, rescued her firom death, 
or confirmed mental derangement. If this case had been 
allowed to proceed uninterruptedly to its natural termina- 
tion, many pious persons would have marvelled at the mys- 
terious dispensations of Providence in afflictin|f so dutiful 
a daughter; whereas, when the Blijcip^e^P^ the divine 
government is understood, the resuirH^||jj|p^ neither won- 
derful nor perplexing. 

In the works of religious authors, many erroneous views 
of divine dispensations may be found traceable to igno- 
rance of the natural laws. The Reverend Ebenezer Ers- 
kine, speaking of the state of his wife's mind, says, 'For 
a month or two the arrows of the Almighty were within 
her, the poison whereof did drink up her spirits; and the 
terrors of God did set themselves in array against her.' 
He called in the assistance of some neighboring clergymen 
to join in prayers on her behalf, and she was induced to 
pray with them; but 'she still continued to charge herself 
with the unpardonable sin, and to conclude that she was a 
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castaway.' Such feelings occurring in a woman of blame* 
less life, clearly indicated diseased action in the organs of 
Cautiousness. * Before she fell into these depths,' he con- 
tinues, ' she told me that the Lord gave her such a disco- 
very of the glory of Christ as darkened the whole creation, 
and made all things appear as dung tnd dross in compari- 
son of him.' These expressions indicate excessive excite- 
ment of the organs of Wonder and Veneration. She sub- 
sequently recovered her mental serenity; and her husband 
treats of the whole phenomena as purely mental and reli- 
gious. He, however, afterwards incidentally mentions 
that she was subject to bad health, and that ' melancholy 
was a great ingredient in her disease.' We now know 
that melancholy is a diseased aflfection of the organs of 
Cautiousness. 

At the time when Mr. Erskine lived and wrote, the phy- 
siology of the brain was unknown ; the occurrences which 
he describes had a real existence ; and he had been taught 
to attribute them to the agency of the divine spirit, or of 
the devil, according to their difierent characters. He is, 
therefore, not deserving of censure for the errors into 
which he unavoidably fell; but now when the facts which 
be describes, and analogous occurrences in our own day. 
can be traced to diseased action of the organs of the mind, 
we are authorized to view the providence of God in a dif- 
ferent light. While it would be subversive of all religion 
to throw any doubt whatever on the reality and importance 
of religious feelings, sound in their character, and directed 
to proper objects, it is nearly equally injurious to the sa- 
cred cause, to mistake the excitement and depression of 
disease for the influence of the Holy Spirit, or the agency 
of the enemy of mankind. 

It is mentioned also in the life of Mr. Erskine, that his 
wife bore several children to him while in precarious health, 
and that the situation ' of the manse, or parsonage house, 
was unwholesome,* We are told, also, that in the year 
1713, three of his children died; that one died in 1720, and 
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that, in llStS, a fifth was on the brink of death, hut recov- 
ered.^ He treats of all these events as * severe trials/ 
and ' sore afflictions, 'without having the least glimpse of 
their true causes and objects, or their relation to the natu- 
ral laws. 

Again, Hannah Mc^e, in a letter to the Rev. John New- 
ton, dated Cowslip's Green, 23d July 1788, says, 'When 
I am in the great world, I consider myself as in an ene- 
my's country, and as beset with snares, and this puts me 
upon my guard.' * Fears and snares seem necessary to 
excjte my circumspection; for it is certain that my mind 
has more languor, and my faith less energy here, where I 
have no temptations from without, and where I live in the 
fill! and constant perusal of the most beautiful objects of 
inanimate nature, the lovely wonders of the munificence 
and bounty of Grod. Tet, in the midst of his blessings, I 
should be still more tempted to forget him, were it not for 
frequent nervous headaches and low fevers, which I find 
to be wonderfully wholesome for my moral health. '"f* 

This passage contains several propositions that merit at- 
tention. First, according to the natural laws, ' the most 
beautiful objects of inanimate nature,' and *the lovely 
wonders of the munificence and bounty of God,' are cid- 
culated to invigorate the moral, religious, and intellectual 
faculties, in all well constituted and rightly instructed 
minds; yet Hannah More's mind 'had more languor, and 
her faith less energy,' amidst such objects, than ' when 
beset with snares.' Secondly, According both to the natu- 
ral laws and scripture, ' evil communications corrupt good 
manners;' but 'when in the great world,' and ' in an ene- 
my's country,' her faith was improved: and, thirdly, * Ner- 
vous headaches and low fevers,' are the consequences of 
departures from the organic' laws, and are intended to 



•Life and Diary of the Rev. Ebenezer Erskine, 1831, pp. 266, 801, 288» 
290, 820. 
t Memoin of H. More, Vol. II. p. 1 10, 111. 
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reclaim the sufferer to obedience that .the pain may cease; 
yet she ' found them wonderfully wholesome for her moral 
health/ and they prevented her from * forgetting God! ' 

Only disease or errors in education could have produced 
such perverted experience in a woman so talented, so pious, 
and so excellent, as Hannah More» Can we wonder that 
the profane should sneer, and that practical religion should 
slowly advance, when piety exhibits itself in such lamenta- 
ble contradiction to the divine institutions? And still more 
so, when, from proceeding on a false theory, it contradicts 
itself? Hannah More, in her Journal in 1794, says, * con- 
fined this week with four days' headache — an unprofitable 
time — ^thoughts wandering — little communion with God. 1 
see by every fresh Irial^ thai the time of sickness is seldom the 
season for religious improveinent. This great work should 
be done in health, or it will seldom be done well,' vol. ii. 
p. 418. This passage is full of sound sense; but it is in 
contradiction to her previous assertion, that 'nervous 
headaches and low fevers were wonderfully wholesome for 
her moral health.' 

These examples, to which many more might be added, 
may serve as illustrations of the proposition. That without 
a philosophy of human nature^ even religious authors, when 
treating of sublunary events, cannot always preserve con- 
sistency either with reason or themselves, and hence that 
religion can never become thoroughly practical, nor put 
forth its full energies for human improvement, until it is 
wedded to philosophy. In proportion as men shall. become 
acquainted with the natural laws, and apply them as tests 
to theological writings relative to this world, they will be- 
come convinced of the truth of this observation. 

Having traced bodily suffering, in the case of individuals, 
to neglect of, or opposition to, the organic laws, by their 
progenitors or by themselves, I next advert to another set 
of calamities, which may be called social miseries, and 
which obviously spring from the same causes; although of 
tl|is latter fact complete evidence was not possessed until 
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Phrenology was discovered. And first, in regard to evils 
of a domestic nature : — . 

One fertile source > of unhappiness arises from persons 
uniting in marriage, whose tempers, talents, and disposi* 
tions do not harmonize. If it be true that natural talents 
and dispositions are connected by the Creator with par- 
ticular configurations of brain, then it is obviously one of 
his institutions that, in forming a compact for life^ these 
should be attended to. The following facts I regard to be 
fully established by competent evidence. The portion of 
the brain before the line AA, Fig. 1, manifests the intel- 
lect, that above B manifests the moral sentiments, and all 
the rest the^ animal propensities; and each part acts, casteris 
pari&iw, with a degree of energy corresponding to its size. 
The foUowihg figures exhibit these regions existing in dif 
ferent proportions in different individuals; and the lives of 
the persons represented bear testimony to their possessing 
the corresponding dispositions. 

Tig. 1. Habb. 




II 
The first is a view of the head of William Hare, the 

associate of Burke, who, acting in concert with him, 

strangled sixteen individuals in Edinburgh for the purpose 

of selling their bodies for dissection. 

In this head the organs which manifest the animal pro- 
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pensities decidedly preponderate over those which manifest 
the moral sentiments and intellect. 

Another example of the^ same kind is afforded hy the 
head of Williams, who was executed along with the noto- 
rious Bishop, in London, for the same crime as that of 

Haf« .« 

Fig. 2. WiLUASs. 




In the head of the celehnited Richard Brinsely Sheridan, 
we find an examp'Ie of the three regions of the brain in 

Fig. 3. Shxridav. 




question, existing nearly in the state of equilibrium. The. 
natural tendencies of such an individual are equally strong^ 

towards vice and virtue; and his actual conduct is getu^T'^ 

■ '■ ' ". 11,1, .1 ■ I II 

* Siee FhraBological Jouroal, toU viS. p. 446. 
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ally determined by the influence of external circumstaDcea. 
Tke life of Sheridan ehowB, that while he posseesed high 
mental qualities, he was also the slave of degrading and 
discreditahle vices. 

The head of the celebrated Philip Melancthon the refor- 
mer and associate «f Luther, fumishea an example of t)io 
decided predominance of the moral and intellectual regions 
over that of the animal propensities. The drawing ia 
copied from a portrait hj Albert Durer. 

Fif . 4. HlLAHCTHOH. 




The following description of the head ib given m Dr. 
Spurzheim's work, ' Phrenology in Connection with the 
Study of Physiognomy.' ' It ia the brain of an extraordi- 
nary man. The organa of the moral and religious feelings 
predominate greatly, and will disapprove of all violence, 
irreverence, and injustice. The forehead betokens a vast 
and comprehensive understanding ; and the emembU a mind 
the noblest, the most amiable, and the most intellectual that 
can be conceived.' He was born in 1496, and rendered 
great services to the cause of the reformation by his admi- 
13 
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rable abilities and great moderation. ' He was humane, 
gentle, and readily won upon by mild and generous treat- 
ment; but when his adverscu'ies'made use of imperious 
and menacing language, he rose superior to his general 
meekness of disposition, and showed a spirit of ardor, 
independence, nay, of intrepidity — ^looking down with con- 
tempt upon the threats of power, and the prospect even of 
death. ' 

The demarcations in the figures are not arbitrary. 
The space before AA corresponds to the anterior lobe of 
the brain; and the space above B includes all the convo- 
lutiohs that lie on the upper surface of the brain, and rise 
higher than the organs of Cautiousness, corresponding to 
nearly the middle of the parietal bones, and of Causality, 
situated in the upper part of the forehead. It is not diffi- 
cult to distinguish these regions; and a comparison of 
their relative proportions with the talents and dispositions 
of individuals, will convince any intelligent, honesty and 
accurate observer, of the truth of the foregoing statements. 
I have examined the heads, or casts of the heads or skulls, 
of several hundred criminals, in Various countries, and 
found them all to belong to the classes represented by the 
figures of the heads of Hare^ or of Sheridan, and never 
saw one of them with a brain Kke that of Melancthon. 
Neither have I ever seen a man distinguished by moral 
and intellectual qualities like those of Melancthon, pre- 
senting a brain like that of Hare. The figures represent 
Nature, not a casual appearance, but forms which are 
found constantly in combination with the qualities here 
named: and I ask why Nature, when she speaks to a 
geologist or chemist, should be listened to with profound 
attention, and her revelations treasured for human im- 
provement, — but scouted and despised when she speaks 
to and is interpreted by phrenologists? It is God who 
speaks from Nature in all her departments: and the brain 
is as assuredly his workmanship as the Milky-way, with 
all its myriads of suns. If the doctrine before expounded 
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be true, that every faculty is good in itself, that the folly 
and crime which disgrace human society spring from 
abuses of the facuhies, and that the tendency to abuse 
them originates in the disproporiion of certain parts of the 
brain to each other, and in moral and intellectual igno- 
rance of the proper mode of manifesting them, how com- 
pletely do these considerations go to the root of theology 
and morals! At present the influence of organization in 
determining the- natural dispositions is altogether neglected 
or denied by the common school of divines, moralists, and 
philosophers; yet it is of an importance exceeding all 
other terrestrial influences and considerations. 

If we imagine an individual endowed with the splendid 
cerebral development of Melancthon, under the influence 
of youthfol passion and inexperience, uniting himself for 
life to a female possessing a head like that of Hare or 
Bishop, the eflects could not fail to be most disastrous, 
with respect both to bis own happiness, and to the qualities 
of his ofl*spring. In the flrst place, afler the animal feel- 
ings were gratified, and their ardor had subsided, the two 
minds could not by any possibility sympathize. Many 
marriages are unhappy in consequence of an instinctive 
discord between the modes of feeling and thinking of the 
husband and wife; the cause of which they themselves 
cannot explain. The mental differences will be found to 
arise from different developments of brain. If the husband 
be deficient in the organ of Conscientiousness, and the 
wife possess it in a high degree, she will be secretly dis-, 
gusted with the dishonesty and inherent falsehood of hia 
character, which she will have many opportunities of 
observing, even when they are unknown to, the world. 
'What,' says Dr. Johnson,- ' can be expected but disap- 
pointment and repentance from a choice made in the 
immaturity of youth, in the ardor of desire, without judg- 
mei^t, without foresight, without inquiiy afler conformity 
of opinions, similarity of n^anners, rectitude of judgment, 
or purity of sentiment? Such is the common process of 
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marriage. A jouth and maiden meeting by chance, or 
brought together by artifice, exchange glances, reciprocate 
civilities, go home, and dream of one another. Having 
little to divert attention, or to diversify thought, they find 
themselves uneasy when they are apart, and therefore 
conclude that they shall be happy together. They marry, 
and discover what nothing but voluntary blindness before 
had concealed; they wear out life in altercations, and 
ohafge nature with cruelty.' 

Until' Phrenology was discovered, no natural index to 
mental qualities, that could be practically relied on, was 
possessed, and each individual, in directing his conduct, 
was left to the guidance of his own sagacity; but the 
natural law never bended one iota to acconmiodate itself 
to that state of ignorance. Men suffered from unsuitable 
alliances, and they will continue to do so, until they shall 
avail themselves of the means of judging afforded by 
Phrenology, and act in accordance with its dictates. In 
the play of the Gamester, Mrs. Beverly is represented 
as a most excellent wife, acting habitually under the giiid* 
ance of the moral sentiments and intellect; but married to 
a being who, while he adores her, reduces her to beggary 
and misery. His sister utters an exclamation to this 
effect: — ^Why did just Heaven unite such an angel to so 
heartless a thing! The parallel of this case occurs too 
often in real life; only it is not 'just Heaven ' that makes 
such matches, but ignorant and thoughtless human beings, 
who imagine themselves absolved from all obligation to 
study and obey the laws of Heaven, as announced in the 
general arrangement of the universe. 

The justice and benevolence of rendering the individ^ 
uals themselves unhappy who neglect this great institution 
of the Creator, become more striking when, in the next 
place, we consider the effects, by the organic law, of such 
conduct on the children of these ill^-assorted unions. 

Physiologists, in general, are agreed, that a vigorom 
and heahhy constitution of body in the parents, communi 
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cates existence in the most perfect state to the ofispring \ 
and vice versa. 

The following instances of the transmission of defects 
are given in the Athenaeum:— 'Many persons who have 
never known any, or perhaps not more than one, deaf and 
dumh individual in the immediate circle in which they 
fived, would he astonished to read the lists of applications 
circulated by^ the committee for the asylum in the Kent 
Road, so ably conducted by Mr. Watson, which usually 
contain nearly a hundred names. The most remarkable 
fact, however, which these lists present, is the number of 
deaf and dumb children frequently found in the same 
families, evidently in consequence of the continued opera- 
tion of some unknown cause connected with the parents. 
Three, four, and five, deaf and dumb children are not 
uncommonly met with in one family, and in «ome instances 
there have been as many as seven. In the family of 
Martain, a laborer, out of ten children seven were deaf 
and dtimb; in the family of Keliey, a porter, seven out of 
eight were deaf and dumb; and in the family of Aldum, a 
weaver, six out of twelve were> deaf and dumb. The result 
of a table of twenty families, given in the 'Historical 
Sketch of the Asylum,' published by Powell, Dowgate-hill, 
is ninety deaf and dumb out of one hundred and fifty-nine 
children.^' 

Many o1)serv«rs of mankind, as well as medical authors^ 
have remarked also the transmission, by hereditary de- 
scent j of mental talents and dispositions. 

Dr. King, in speaking of the fatality which attended the 
House of Stuart, says, * If I were to ascribe their calami- 
ties to another cause (than an evil fate), or endeavor to 
account for them by any natural means, I should think 
they were chiefly owing to a certain obstinacy of temper, 
which appears to have been hereditary and inherent in ail 
the Stuarts, except Charl&s II. V 

It is well known that the caste of the Brahmins is the 

• See Appendix, No. II, f Athenenm, 28th May 1828, p. 489. 
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Dighesi in point of intelligence as well as rank of all th* 
castes in Hindostan; and it is mentioned by the missiona* 
ries as an ascertained fact, that their children are naturally 
HKMre acute, intelligent, and docile, than the children of 
the inferior castes, age and other circumstances being 
e^ual. 

Dr. Gregory, in treating of the temperaments in hid 
Conspectus Medtcvnodf Theoreiicat, says, 'Hujusmodi va- 
rietates non corporis mod6, verum et animi quoque, pie- 
rumque congenita^, nonnunquam hsereditariae, observantur. 
Hoc modo parentes ssepe in proles reviviscunt; certe par- 
eatibus liberi similes sant, non vultum modo et corporis 
A>rmam, sed aiiimi indolem, et virtutes, et vitia. Imperiosa 
gens Claudia diu Romse flojuit, impigra, ferox, superba; 
eadem illachrymabilem Tiberium, tristissimum tyraoAum, 
produxit ; tandem in immanem Galigulam, et Claudium, et 
Agrippinam, ipsumque demum Neronem, post sexcentos 
annos, desitura."*^ ' — Cap. i* sect. 16. 

The following remarks by Professor John Gregory, are 
extracted from his Comparative View of the State and 
Faculties of Man with those of the Animal World. * By a 
proper attention we can preserve and improve the breed 
of horses, dogs, cattle, and indeed all other animus". Yet 
it is amazing this observation was never transferred to the 
human species, where it would be equally applicable. It 
is certain that, notwithstanding our promiscuous marriages, 
many families are distinguished by peculiar circumstances 
in their character. This family character, like a family 
face, ^ill often be lost in one generation and appear again 
in^ the succeeding. Without doubt, education, habit, and 
emulation, may contribute greatly in many cases to ke^p it 
isp; but it will be generally found that, independent of 
ihese. Nature has stamped an original impression on ceiy 
lain minds, which education may greatly alter or efface, 

* Parents frequently live again in their offspring. It is quite certain 
dMti children resemble their parents, not only in coonteoonce and the fbrm 
•f their body, but also in their mental dispositions, in their Yirtiiesand 
vices, &c. 
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but seldom so entirely as to prevent its traces being seen 
by an accurate observer. How a certain character or 
constitution of mind can be transmitted from a parent to a 
child, is a question of more difficulty than importance It 
is indeed equally difficult to account for the external re 
semblance of features, or for bodily diseases being trans* 
mitted from a parent to a child. But we never dream of a 
difficulty in explaining any appearance of nature which is 
exhibited to us every day. A proper attention to this sub- 
jee^ would enable us to imppove, not only the oonstit^tions 
jeet would enable us tp improve, not only the constitutions 
but the characters of our posterity. Yet we every day see 
very sensible people, who are anxiously attentive to pre- 
serve or improve the breed of their horses, tainting the 
blood of their children, and entailing on them not only -the 
most loathsome diseases of the body, but madness, folly, 
and the most unworthy dispositions, and this too when 
they cannot plead being stimulated by necessity or im- 
pelled by passion.^ ' 

A celebrated French writer, who has written much 
sound as well as false philosophy, observes, that ' physical 
organization, of which moral is the offspring, transmits the 
same character from father to son through a succession 
of ages. The Apii were always haughty and inflexible, 
the Catos always severe. The whole line of the Guises 
were bold, rash, factious; compounded of the most inso- 
lent pride and the most seductive politeness. From Fran- 
cis de Guise, to him who alone and in silence went and 
put himself at the head of the people of Naples, they were 
all, in figure, in courage, and in turn of mind, above 
ordinary men. I have seen whole-length portraits of 
Francis de Guise, of the Balafr^, of his son: they are all 
six feet high, with the same features, the same courage 
and boldness in the forehead, the eye, and the attitude. 
This continuity, this series of beings alike, is still more 
observable in animals; and if as much care were taken to 

• CompiiratiTe Vtew, Ax* 8d edit Lond. 1766> H>. 18» liK 
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perpetuate fine races of men, as some nations still take to 
prevent the mixing of the breeds of their horses and 
hounds, the genealogy would be written in the counte- 
nance and displayed in the manners.* ' 

Phrenology reveals the principle on which these phe- 
nomena take place. Mental talents and dispositions are 
determined by the size and constitution of the^brain. The 
brain is a portion of our organized system, and, as such, 
IS subject to the organic laws, by one of which its qualities 
are transmitted by hereditary descent. This law, however 
faint or obscure it may appear in individual cases, becomes 
absolutely undeniable in nations. When we place the 
collection of Hindoo, Carib, Negro, New Holland, North 
American, and European skulls, possessed by the Phre- 
nological Society, in juxtaposition, we perceive a national 
form and combination of organs in each aqitually obtruding 
itself upon our notice, and corr<esp<Miding with the mental 
characters of the respective tribes; the cerebral develop- 
ment of one tribe is seen to differ as widely from that of 
another, as the European mind does from that of the New 
Hollander. Here, then, each Hindoo, Chinese, New 
Hollander, Negro, and Carib, obviously inherits from his 
parents a certain general type of head; and so does each 
European. If, then, the general forms and proportions 
•are thus so palpably transmitted, can we doubt that the 
individual varieties follow the same rule, modified slightly 
by causes peculiar to the parents of the individual? The 
differences of national character are equally conspicuous 
as those of national 6ratns, and it is surprising how perma- 
nently both endure. It is observed by an author in the 
Edinburgh Review^ that ' the Vicentine district is, as every 
one knows, and has been for ages, an integral part of the 
Venetian <lominions, professing the same religion, and 
governed by the same laws, as the other continental pro- 
vinces of Venice; yet the English character is not more 

• Vohaire's Piiilotophiaa Dictioiuury, art. Cato. 
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different from the French, than thdt of the Vicentine ^m 
the Paduan; while the contrast hetween the Vicentine and 
his other neighbor, the Veronese, is hardly less remarkar 
ble.' — No. Ixxxiv, p. 459. 

If, then, form, size, and constitution of brain, are trans^ 
mitted from psurents to children, if these determine natural 
mental talents and dispositions, which in their turn exercise 
the greatest influence over the happiness of individuals 
through the whole of life, it becomes extremely important 
to discover according to what Jaws this transmission takes 
place. At the first aspect of the question, three princi- 
ples present themselves to our consideration. Either, in 
the fir»t place, the constitution and qualities of brain, 
which the parents themselves inherited at birth, are trans- 
mitted absolutely, so that the children, sex following sex, 
are exact copies, without variation or modification, of the 
one parent or the other ; or, secondly, the natural and inbe«- 
rent qualities of the father and mother combine, and are 
transmitted in a modified form to the offspring ; or, thirdly, 
the qualities of th^ children are determined jointly by the 
constitution of the stock, and by the faculties which pre- 
dominate in power and activity in the parents, at the 
particular time when the organic existence of each child 
commences. 

Experience shows ihat the ^rsf cannot be the law; for, 
as oflen mentioned, a real law of nature admits of no ex* 
ceptions, and it is well established, that the minds of chil- 
dren are not exact copies, without variation or modification, 
of those of the parents ^ sex following sex. Neither can 
the second be the law, because it is equally certain that 
the minds of children, although sometimes, art not always, 

I in talents and dispositions exact blended reproductions of 

those of the father and mother. If this law prevailed, no 
child would be a copy of the father, none a copy of the 
mother, nor of any collateral relation, but each would be 
invariably a compound of the two parents, and all the chil«- 

I dren would be exactly alike, sex alone excepted. Expe« 
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rience shows that this is not the law. What, then, does 
experience say to the third idea, that the mental character 
of each child is determined by the particular qualities of 
the stock, combined with those which predominated in the 
parents when its existence commenced. 

I have already adverted to the influence of the stock, 
and shall now illustrate that of the condition of the parents, 
when existence is communicated. 

A strong illustration, in the case of the lower animals, 
appeared in the Edinburgh Review, No. Ixxxiv. p. 457. 

*. Every one conversant with beasts,' says the reviewer, 
'knows^ that not only their natural, but that many of their 
acquired qualities, are transmitted by the parents to their 
offspring. Perhaps the most curious example of the latter 
fact may be found in the pointer. 

'This animal is endowed with the natural instinct of 
winding game, and stealing upon his prey, which he sur- 
prises, having first made a short pause, in order to launch 
himself upon it with more security of success. This sort 
of semicolon in his proceedings, man converts into a,fM 
stop, and teaches him to be as much pleased at seeing the 
bird or beast drop by the shooter's gun, as at taking it 
himself. The stanchest dog of this kind, and of the origi- 
nal pointer, is of Spanish origin, and our own is derived 
from this race, crossed with that of the foxhound, or other 
breed of dog, for the sake of improving his speed. This 
mixed and factitious race, of course, naturally partakes 
less of the true pointer character; that is to say, is less 
disposed to stop, or at least he makes a shorter stop at 
game. The factitious pointer is, however, disciplined, in 
this country, into stanchness ; and, what is most singular, this 
quality is, in a great degree, inherited by his puppy, who 
may be seen earnestly standing at swallows or pigeons in 
a farm-yard. For intuition, though it leads the offspring 
to exercise his parent's faculties, does not instruct him 
how to diiect them. The preference of his master after- 
wards guides him in his selection, and teaches him what 
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game is better worth pursuit. On the other hanu, the 
pointer of pure Spanish race, unless he happen to be well 
broke himself, which in the south of Europe seldom hap- 
pens, produces a race which are all but unteachable, ac- 
cording to our notions of a pointer's business. They will 
make a stop at their game, as natural instinct prompts 
them, but seem incapable of being drilled into the habits 
of the animal, which education has formed in this country, 
and has rendered, as I have said, in some degree, capable 
of transmitting his acquirements to his descendants.' 

* Acquired habits are hereditary in other animals besides 
dogs. English sheep, probably from the greater richness 
of our pastures,, feed very much together; while Scotch 
sheep are obliged to extend and scatter themselves over 
their hills, for the better discovery of food. Yet the En- 
glish sheep, on being transferred to Scotland, keep their old 
habit of feeding in a mtMS, though so little adapted to their 
new country; so do their descendants; and the English 
sheep is not thoroughly naturalized into the necessities of 
his place till the third generation. The same thing may be 
observed as to the nature of his food, that is observed in 
his mode of seeking it. When turnips Were introduced 
from England into Scotland, it was only the third generation 
which heartily adopted this diet, the first having been 
starved into an acquiescence in it.' 

' In these instances, long continued impressions on the 
parents appear to have at last effected change of disposi- 
tion m the offspring. 

* We have seen,' says an author whom I have already 
quoted, * how wonderfully the bee works — accordmg to 
rules discovered by man thousands of years afler the insect 
had followed them with perfect accuracy. The same little 
animal seems to be acquainted with principles of which we 
are still ignorant. We can, by crossing, vary the forms 
of cattle with astonishing nicety; but we have no means 
of altering the nature of an animal, once born, by means 
of treatment and feeding. This power, however, is unde 
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niably possessed by the bees. When the queen-bee 1$ 
lost, by death or otherwise, they choose a grub from among 
those who are born for workers; they make three cells 
into one, and, placing the grub there, they build a tube 
round it; they afterwards build another cell, of a pyramidal 
form, into which the grub grows: they feed it with peculiar 
food, and tend it with extreme care. It becomes, when 
transformed from the worm to the fly, not a worker, but 4 
queen-bee.' — Objects, Mvantage$, and Pleasures of Sd* 
ence, p. 33. It is difficult to conceive that man will ever 
possess such a power as this last. 

Man, however, as an organized being, is subject to laws 
similar to those which govern the organization of the lower 
animals. Dr. Fritchard, in his Researches into the Physi- 
cal History of Mankind, has brought forward a variety of 
interesting facts and opinions on the subject of transmis* 
sion of hereditary qualities in the human race. He says^ 
* Children resemble, in feature and constitution, both 
parents, but, I think, mor^ generally the father. In the 
breeding of horses and oxen, great importance is attached, 
by experienced propagators, to the male. In sheep, it is 
commonly observed that black rams beget black lambs. 
In the human species, also, the complexion chiefly follows 
that of the father; and I believe it to be a general fact, 
that the offspring of a black father and white mother is 
muck darker than the progeny of a white father and a dark 
mother. '-^Vol. ii. p. dol. These facts appear to me to be 
referable to both causes. The stock must have had some 
influence, but the mother, in all these cases, is not im- 
pressed by her own color, because she does not look on 
herself; while the feUher's complexion must strikingly at* 
tract her attention, and may, in this way, give the darker 
tinge to the oflspring.* 

Dr. Pritchard states the result of liis investigations to 
be, First, That the organization of the offspring is always 

* Black hens lay dBrk-^oloicd eggs. 
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modelled according to the type of the original Btrtteture of 
the parent; and, secondly ^ 'That changes, produced bj 
external causes in the appearance or^ constitution of the 
individual are temporary ; and, in general, acquired char- 
acters are' transient ; they terminate with the individual, 
and have no influence on the progeny.' — ^Vol. ii. p. 536. 
He supports the first of these propositions by a variety of 
facts occurring * in the porcupine family,' * in the heredi- 
tary nature of complexion,' and * in the growth of super- 
numerary fingers or toes, and corresponding deficiencies.* 
' Maupertuis has mentioned this phenomenon; he assures 
us, that there were two families in Germany, who have 
been distinguished for several generations by six fingers 
on each hand, and the same number of toes on each foot,' 
&c. He admits, at the same time, that the second propo- 
sition is of more difficult proof, and that an opinion contrary 
to it has been maintained by some writers, and a variety 
of singular facts have been related in support of it.' But 
many of these relations, as he justly observes, are ob- 
viously fables. 

In regard to the foregoing propositions, I would observe, 
that a manifest distinction exists between transmission of 
monstrosities, or mutilations, which constitute additions to, 
or abstractions from, the natural lineaments of the body, 
and transmission of a mere tendency in particular organs 
to a greater or less development in point of size, and of 
energy in their natural fiinctions. This last appears to me 
to be influenced by the state of the parents at the time 
when existence is communicated to the offiipring. On ibis 
point Dr. Pritchard says, *The opinion which formerly 
prevailed, and which has been entertained by some modem 
writers, among whom is Dr. Darwin, that at the perioifl 
when organization commences in the ovum, that is, at or 
soon after the time of conception, the structure of the 
fcetus is capable of undergoing modification from impreii- 
sions on the mind or senses of the parent, does not appear 
liltogeither so improbable. If is contradicted, at least, by 

14 
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no fact in physiology. It is an opinion of very ancient 
prevalence, and mfiy be traced to so remote a period, that 
its rise cannot be attributed to the speculations of philoso- 
phers, and it is difficult to account for the origin of such 
a persuasion, unless we ascribe it to facts which happened 
to be observed.' — ^P. 656. 

A striking and undeniable proof of the effect on the 
character and dispositions of children, produced by the 
form of brain transmitted to them by hereditary descent, 
is to be found in the progeny of marriages between Euro- 
peans, whose brains possess a favorable development of 
the moral and intellectual organs, and Hindoos, and native 
Americans, whose brains are inferior. All authors agree, 
and report the circumstance as singularly striking, that 
the children of such unions are decidedly superior in 
mental qualities to the native, while they are still inferior 
to the European parent. Captain Franklin says, that the 
half-breed American Jndians^ ' are upon the whole a good 
looking people; and, where the experiments have been 
made, have shown much expertness in learning, and wil- 
lingness to be taught; they have, however, been sadly 
neglected.' — P. 86. He adds, 'It has been remarked, I 
do not know with what truth, that half breeds show more 
personal courage than the pure breeds.' Captain Basil 
Hall, and other writers on South America, mention, that 
the offspring of native American and Spanish parents, 
constitute the most active, vigorous, and powerful portion 
of the inhabitants of these countries ; and many of them 
rose to high commands during the revolutionary war. So 
much is this the case in Hindostan, that several writers 
have already pointed to the mixed race there, as obviously 
destined to become the future sovereigns of India. These 
individuals inherit from the native parent a certain adapta- 
tion to the climate, and from the European parent a higher 
development of brain, the two combined constituting their 
superiority. 

Another example of the same law occurs in Persia. In 
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that country, it is said that the custom has existed for ages 
among the nohles, of purchasing beautiful female Circas- 
sian captives, and forming alliances with them as wires. 
It is ascertained that the Circassian form of brain stands 
comparatively high in the development of the moral and 
intellectual organs.^ And it is mentioned" by some travel- 
lers, that the race of nobles in Persia is the most gifted in 
natural qualities, bodily and mental, of any class of that 
people; a fac^ diametrically opposite to that which takes 
place in Spain, and other European countries, where the 
nobles intermarry constantly with each other, and set the 
organic laws altogether at defiance. 

The degeneracy and even idiocy of some of the noble 
and royal families of Spain and Portugal, from marrying 
nieces, and other near relations, is well kno¥m; and de- 
fective brains, in all these cases, are observed. 

Many facts illustrate the inftuence of the state of the 
parents^ particularly of the mother, at the time when the 
existence of the child commenced, on its mental talents 
and dispositions.'!' 

The father of Napoleon Bonaparte, says Sir Walter 
Scott, ' is stated to have possessed a very handsome 
person, a talent for eloquence, and a vivacity of intellect, 
which he transmitted to his son.' 'It was in the middle 
of civil discord, fights, and skirmishes, that Charles Bo- 
naparte married Lffititia Ramoliiii, one of the most beautiful 
young women of the island, and possessed of a great deal 
of firmness of character. She partook of the dangers of 
her husband during the years of civil war, and is said to 
have accompanied him on horseback on some military 
expeditions, or perhaps hasty flights, shortly before her 

* Id Mr. W. Allan's picture of the Cuxassian GapCives, the fonn of ttM 
head u said to be a copy from nature, taken by that artist,, when he visited 
the country. It is engraved by Mr. James Stewart vnth great beau^ and 
fidelity, and may be consulted as an example of the superiority of Circassiaa 
development of the brain. 

f See Appendix, No. II. 
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being delivered of the future Emperor.' — lAfe of Napoleon 
BonaparUy vol. iii. p. 6. 

The murder of David Rizzio was perpetrated by armed 
nobles, with many circumstances of violence and terror, 
in the presence of Mary, Q,ueen of Scotland, shortly be- 
fore the birth of her son, afterwards James the First of 
England. The constitutional liability of this monarch to 
emotions of fear, is recorded as a characteristic of his 
mind; and it has been mentioned that he even started 
involuntarily at the sight of a drawn sword. Queen Mary 
was not deficient in courage, and the Stuarts, both before 
and afler James th^ First, were distinguished for this 
quality; so that his dispositions were an exception to the 
family character. Napoleon and James form striking 
contrasts; and it may be remarked that the mind of Napo- 
leon's mother appears to have risen to the danger to which 
she was exposed, and braved it; while the circumstances 
in which Queen Mary was placed, were calculated to 
inspire her with fear alone. 

Farther evidence of the same law may still be mention- 
ed Esquirol, the celebrated French medical writer, in 
Averting to the causes of madness, mentions that inany 
children whose existence dated from periods when the 
horrors of the French Revolution were at their height, 
turned out subsequently to be weak, nervous, and irritable 
in mind, extremely susceptible of impressions, and liable, 
by the least extraordinary excitement, to^be thrown into 
absolute insanity. A medical practitioner of Douglas, in 
the Isle of Man, mentions the following case: — ^A man's • 
first child was of sound mind; afterwards he had a fall 
from his horse, by which his head was much injured. Hia 
next two children proved to be both idiotS; Afler this he 
was trepanned, and had other children, and they turned 
out to be of sound mind. A lady of considerable talent 
wrote as follows to a Phrenological friend: — 'From the 
age of two I foresaw that my eldest son's restlcBsness 
would ruin him; and it has been even so. Yet he was 
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kind, brave, and affectionate. I read the Iliad for six 
months before he saw the light, and have often wondered 
if that could have any influence on him. He was actually 
an Achilles.'* 

In a case which fell under mj own observation^ thi» 
father of a family had been sick, had a partial recovery, 
but relapsed, declined in health, and in two months died. 
Seven months afler his death, a son was born, of the full 
age ; and the origin of whose existence was referable to 
the period of the partial recovery. At that time, and 
during the subsequent two months, the faculties of the 
mother were in high excitement, in ministering to her 
husband, to whom she was greatly attached; and, afler 
his death, the same excitement continued to operate, as 
she veas then loaded with the charge of a numerous family, 
but not depressed; for her circumstances were comfort- 
able. The son is now a young man; and, while his con- 
stitution is the most delicate, the development and .activity 
of the mental organs are decidedly greater in him than in 
any other member of the family. 

Another illustration of the same law is found in the fact, 
that, when two parties marry very young, the eldest of 
their children inherits a less favorable development of the 
moral and intellectual organs, than those produced in 
more mature age. The animal organs in men, in general, 
are most vigorous in early life, and this energy appears to 
cause them to be then most' readily transmitted to off- 
spring. Indeed it is difficult to account for the wide 
varieties m the form of the brain in children of the saine 
family, unless on the principle, that "the organs which 
predominate in vigor and activity in the parents, at the 
time when existence is communicated, determine the ten- 
dency of corresponding organs to develope themselves 
largely in the children. Since the first edition of this 

* This lady's head b large; in particular, the organs of CombatiTenessy 
Self-Esteem, and Firmness, are very large; tliose of ]>estnictiveness an4 
Adhesiveness are large; and the Temperament is very actire. 

14* 
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work was prepared, so many facts illustrative of the truth 
of this principle, have been communicated to me, and 
observed by myself, that I now regard it as probable. 
Several of these cases will be subsequently mentioned, 
and others will be found stated in the appendix. 

If this be really the law of aature, as there is great 
reason for believing, then parents, in whom Combativeness 
and Destructiveness are in habitual activity, will transmit 
these organs, in a state of high development and excite- 
ment, to their children; and those in whom the moral and 
intellectual organs exist in supreme vigor, will transmit 
these in greatest perfection. 

This view is in harmony with the fact, that children 
generally, although not universally, resemble their parents 
in their mental qualities; because the largest organs being 
naturally the most active, the general and habitual state 
of the parents will be determined by those which predomi- 
nate in size in their own brains; and on the principle that 
uredominance in activity and energy causes the transmis- 
sion of similar qualities to the offspring, the children will, 
in this way, very generally resemble the parents. But 
they will not always do so; because, even very inferior 
characters, in whom the moral and intellectual organs are 
deficient, may be occasionally exposed to external influ- 
ences which, for the time, may excite these organs to 
unwonted vivacity; and, according to the rule now ex- 
plained, a child, dating its existence from that period, may 
inherit a higher organization of brain than the parent. 
Or, a person with an excellent moral development, may, 
;by some particular occurrence, have his animal propensi- 
ties roused to unwonted vigor, and his moral sentiments 
thrown, for the time, into the shade; and any olSspring 
connected with this condition, would prove inferior to 
himself in the development of the moral organs, and great- 
ly surpass him in the size of those of the propensities. 

I repeat, that I do not present these views as ascer- 
tained phrenological science, but as inferences strongly 
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supported by facts, and conisistent with known phenomena* 
If we suppose them to be true, they will greatly strengthen 
the motives for preserving the habitual supremacy of the 
moral sentiments and intellect, when, by doing so, improv- 
ed moral and intellectual capacities may be conferred oa 
offspring. If it be true that this lower world is arranged 
in harmony with the^ supremacy of the higher faculties, 
what a noble prospect would this law open up of the possi- 
bility of man ultimately becoming capable of placing him- 
self more fully in accordance with the divine institutions, 
than he has hitherto been able to do ; and, in consequence, 
of reaping numberless enjoyments that appear destined for 
him by his Creator, and avoiding thousands of miseries 
that now render life too often only a series of calamities. 
The views here expounded also harmonize with the second 
principle of this Essay, namely, That, as activity in the 
faculties is the fountain of enjoyment, the whole constitu- 
tion of nature is designedly framed to support them in 
ceaseless action. What scope for observation, reflection, 
the exercise of moral sentiments, and the regulation of 
animal impulse, does not this picture of nature present! 

I cordially agree, however, with Dr. Pritchard, that 
this subject is still involved in g,reat obscurity. ' We 
know not,' says he, ' by what means any of the facts we 
remark are ejected ; and the utmost we can hope to attain 
is, by tracing the connection of circumstances, to learn 
from what combinations of them we may expect to witness 
particular results.' — ^Vol. ii. p; 542. Much of this dark- 
ness, however, may be traced to ignorance of the functions 
of the brain. If we consider that, in relation to mind, the 
brain has all along been the most important organ of our' 
system; that mental impressions in^he parents must almost 
necessarily have exercised a powerful influence over the 
development of the cerebral organs in the children, and 
that the relative size of the organs determines the pre- 
daminaace. of particular talents and dispositions; but that, 
nevertheless, all past observations have been conducted 
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without the knowledge of these facts; it will not appear 
marvellous that hitherto much confusion and contradiction 
have existed in the cases recorded, and in the inferences 
drawn from them on this subject. At the present moment, 
almost all that phrenologists can pretend to accomplish is, 
to point out the mighty void ; to offer an exposition of its 
causes, and to state such conclusions as their own very 
limited observations have hitherto enabled them to deduce. 
Far from pretending to be in possession of certain and 
complete 'knowledge on this topic, I am inclined to think, 
that, although every conjecture now hazarded were founded 
in nature, centuries of observation might probably- be ne- 
cessary to render the principles fully practical. At present 
we have almost no information concerning the effects, on 
the children, of different temperaments, of different com- 
binations in the cerebral organs, and of differences of age 
in the parents. 

It is astonishing, however, to what extent mere pecuniary 
interests excite men to investigate and observe the Natural 
Laws, while moral and rational considerations appear to 
exert so small an influence in leading them to do so. Be- 
fore a common insurance company will undertake the risk 
of paying jBlOO, on the death of an individual, they require 
the following questions to be answered by credible and 
intelligent witnesses: — 

* 1 . How long have you known Mr. A. B. ? 
' 2. Has he had the gout ? 

' 3. Has he had a spitting of blood, asthma, consumption, 
or other pulmonary complaint.' 

^4. Do you consider him at all predisposed to any of 
these complaints? 

' 5 Has he been afflicted with fits, or mental derange- 
ment? 

* 6. Do you think his constitution perfectly good, in the 
common acceptation of the term ? ' 

* 7. Are his habits in every respect strictly regular and 
temperate? 
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* 8. Is he at present in good health ? 

' 9. Is there any thing in his form, hahits of living, or 
business, which you are of opinion may shorten his life? 
' 10. What complaints are his family most subject to? 

* 11. Are you aware of any reason why an insurance 
might not with safety be effected on his life ? ' 

A man and woman about to marry, have, in the gene- 
rality of cases, the health and happiness of five or more 
human beings depending on their attention to considera- 
tions,*essentially the same as the foregoing, and yet how 
much less scrupulous are they than the fnere speculators 
in money ? It is pleasing, however, to observe, that, in 
Wurtemberg, there are two excellent laws calculated to 
improve the moral and physical condition of the people 
which other states would do well to adopt. First, ' It is 
illegal for any young man to marry before he is twenty-five, 
or any young woman before she is eighteen ; and a young 
man, at whatever age he wishes to marry, must show to 
the police and the priest of the commune where he resides, 
that he is Me, and has the prospect, to provide for a wife 
and family.' The second law compels parents to send 
their children to school, from the age of six to fourteen.* 

There is no moral difficulty in admitting and admiring 
the wisdom and benevolence of the institution by which 
good qualities are transmitted from parents to children; but 
it is frequently held as unjust to the latter, that they should 
inherit parental deficiencies, and so be made to sufier for 
sins which they did not commit. In treating of this diffi- 
culty, I must again refer to the supremacy of the moral 
sentiments, as the theory of the constitution of the world. 
The animal propensities are all selfish, and regard only the 
immediate and apparent interest of the individual ; while 
the higher sentiments delight in that which communicates 
the greatest quantity of enjoyment to the greatest number. 
Now, let us suppose the law of hereditary descent to be 
abrogated altogether, that is to say, that each individual 

* See Appendix, No. HI. 



of the race were, at birth, endowed with fixed natural 
qualities, without the slightest refereace to what his parents 
bad been or done; — this form of constitution would obvi- 
ously cut off every possibility of improvement in ike race. 
Every phrenologist knows, that the brains of the New 
Hollanders, Chariba, and other savage tribes, are distin- 
guished by great deficiencies in the moral and intellectual 
organs.* 

NlW HOLLINDRK. CbAKIB. 
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. If, however, it be true that a considerable development 
of the intellectual organs is indispensable to the compre- 
hension of science, and the practice of virtue, it would, oQ 
the present supposition, be impossible to raise the New 
Hollanders, aa a people, gne step higher in capacity for 
intelligence and virtue than they now are. We might cul- 
tivate each generation up to the limit of ita powers, but 
' there the improvement, and a low one it would be, would 
stop; for the next generation, being produced wit!) brains 
equally deficient in the moral and intellectual regions, no 
principle of increasing amelioration coold exist. The 
same remarks are applicable to every tribe of mankind. If 
we assume modem Europeans as the standard, then, if the 
law of hereditary descent were abrogated, every deficency 
that at this moment is attributable to imperfect or dispro- 
portionate development of brain, would be irremediable, 
and continue as long aa the race existed. Each genera- 
tion might be cultivated till the summit level of its capacities 
were attained, but there each succeeding generation would 
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remain. When we contrast with this prospect the very oppo- 
site effects flowing from the law of hereditary transmission 
of qualities in an increasing ratio, the whole advantages 
are at once perceived to be on the side of the latter ar- 
rangement. According to this rule the children of the in- 
dividuals who have obeyed the orgaiiic, the moral, and the 
intellectual laws, will not only start from the highest level 
of their parents in acquired knowledge, but they will in- 
herit a tendency towards an enlarged development q£ the 
moral and intellectual organs, and thereby enjoy an in- 
creasing capability of discovering and ofareying the Crea- 
tor's institutions. 

It appears to me that the native American savages, and 
native New Hollanders, cannot, with their present brains, 
adopt European civilization; and the same conclusion 
seems to have been drawn by an intelligent missionary, 
from long continued and intimate observation of their men- 
tal qualities. Mr. Timothy Flint, a Presbyterian clergy- 
man, who passed ten years, commencing in 1815, in wan- 
derings and preaching iu the valley of the Mississippi, says 
that he has ' inspected the northern,, middle, and southern 
Indians for a length of ten years, that he has been forcibly 
struck with a general resemblance in their countenance, 
make, conformation, manners, and habits;'/ you may easily 
discover striking differences in their stature, strength, in- 
tellect, acuteness, and consideration among themselves: 
but a savage of Canada, and he of the Rio del Norte, have 
substantially the same face, the same form, and, if I may 
say so, the same instincts. They are all, in my mind, un- 
questionably from a common stock.' 'They have not the 
same acute and tender sensibilities with the other races of 
men. They seem callous to every passion but rage.' 
' Their impassible fortitude and endurance of siifiering, 
which have been so much vaunted, are, after all, in my 
mind, the result of a greater degree of physical insensibili- 
ty.' 'No ordinary stimulus excites them to action. None 
of the common excitements, endearments, or motives, ope 
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rate upon them at all. They seem to hold most of the thingfl 
that move us in proud disdain. The horrors of their war- 
fare, — ^the infernal rage of their battles, — the demoniac 
fury of gratified revenge, — ^the alternations of hope and 
despair in their gambling, to which they are addicted far 
beypnd the whites, — the brutal exhilaration of drunkenness, 
— these ate their excitements.' He concludes, *It strikes 
me that Christianity is the religion of civilized man, that 
the savages must first be civilized, and that, as there is little 
hope that the present generation of Indians can be civiliz- 
ed, there is but little more that they will be christianized. 

The reader will find, in the Phrenological collections, 
specimens of the skulls of these savages ; and, on compar- 
ing them with those of Europeans, he will observe that, in 
the Indians, the organs of reflecting intellect, and of all 
the moral feelings, arc greatly inferior in size to the same 
organs in the Europeans. The moral and intellectual or- 
gans are decidedly larger in the Sandwich Islanders than in 
the Indians, and they have received European civilization 
with greater cordiality and success. If, by obeying the 
organic laws, the moral and intellectual organs of the 
American savages could be considerably enlarged, they 
would desire civilization, and would adopt it when offered. 
If this view be well founded, all means used for their culti- 
vation, which are not calculated at the same time to improve 
their cerebral organization, will be limited in their eflects 
by the narrow capacities attending their present develop- 
ment. In youth, all the organs of the* foody are more sus- 
ceptible of modification than in advanced age; and hence 
the effects of education on the young may arise from the 
greater susceptibility of the brain to impressions at that 
period than later. This improvement will, no doubt, have 
its limits; but it may probably extend to that point at which 
man will be capable of placing himself in harmony with the 
niatural laws. The eflbrt necessary to maintain himself 
there, will still provide for the activity of his faculties. 

Sdly, We may suppose the law of hereditary descent to 
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be limited to the transmission of good, and abrogated as to 
the transmission of bad qualities; and it may be thought 
that this arrangement wotild be more benevolent and just. 
There are objections to this view, however^ which do not 
occur without reflection to the mind. We see as matter 
of fact, that a vicious and debased parent is actually defec- 
tive in the morhl and intellectual organs. Now, if his 
children should take Up ekactly the same development as 
himself, this would be the transmission of imperfections* 
which is the very point objected to; or. If he were to take 
up a development fixed by nature, and not at all referable 
to that of the parent ; this would render the whole race 
stationary in their first condition, without the possibility of 
improvement in their capacities, which also we have seen 
would be an evil greatly to be deprecated; or, 

3dly, The bad development might be supposed to trans- 
mit, by hereditary descent, a good development; but this 
would set at nought the supremacy of justice and benevo- 
lence; it would render the consequences of contempt for, 
and violation of the divine laws, and of obedience to them, 
in this particular, precisely alike. The debauchee, the 
cheat, the murderer, and the robber, would, according to 
this view, be able to look upon the pros-pects of his poste- 
rity, with the same confidence in their welfare and happi- 
ness, as the pious intelligent Christian, who had sought to 
know God and to obey his institutions during his whole 
life. Certainly no individual, in whom the higher senti- 
ments prevail, will for a moment regard this imagined 
change as any improvement on the Creator's arrangements. 
What a host of motives to moral and religious conduct 
would at once be withdrawn, were such a spectacle of 
divine government exhibited to the world! 

4thly, It may be supposed that human happiness would 
have been more completely secured, by endowing all indi- 
viduals at birth with that degree of development of the 
moral and intellectual organs, which would have best fitted 
them for discovering and obeying the Creator's institutions, 

15 
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and by preventing all aberrations from this standard ; just 
as the lower animals appear to have received instincts and 
capacities, adjusted with the most perfect wisdom to their 
conditions. Two remarks occur on this supposition. First , 
We are not competent at present to judge correctly how 
far the development actually bestowed on the human race 
is, or is not, wisely adapted to their circumstances; for 
there may, by possibility, be departments in the great sys- 
tem of human society, exactly suited to all existing forms 
of brain, not imperfect through disease, if our knowledge 
w^re sufficient to discover them. The want of a natural 
index to the mental dispositions and capacities of indivi- 
duals, and of a true theory of the constitution of society, 
may have hitherto precluded philosophers from arriving at 
sound conclusions on this question. It a{>pears to me pro- 
bable, that, while there may be great room for improvement 
in the talents and dispositions of vast numbers of indivi- 
duals, the imperfections of the race in general may not be 
so great, as we, in our present state of ignorance of the 
aptitudes of particular persons for particular situations, are 
prone to infer. But, secondly. On the principle that acti- 
vity in the faculties is the fountain of enjoyment, it may 
be considered whether additional motives to the exercisQ 
of the moral and intellectual powers, and, consequently, 
greater happiness, are not conferred by leaving men (with- 
in certain limits) to regulate the talents and tendencies 
of their descendants, than by endowing each individual 
with the best qualities, independently of the conduct of his 
parents. 

Oh the whole, therefore, there seems reason for con- 
cluding, that the actual institution, by which both good 
and bad qualities^ are transmitted, is fraught with higher 

^ - 

*Id usiDg the popular expressions ' good qualities ' and ' bad qualities,' I 
do not raean to insinuate, that any of the tendencies bestowed on man ar« 
essentially bad in themselves. Destmctiveness and Acquisitiveness, lor ex 
ample, are in themsehres essential to human welfare in this world, and, when 
properly directed, produce effects unquestionably good^ but they become tht 
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advantages to the race, than the abrogation of the law of 
transmission altogether; or than the supposed change of it, 
by which bad men would transmit good qualities to their 
children. The actual law, when viewed by the moral 
sentiments and intellect, both in its principles and conse- 
quences, appears beneficial and expedient. When an 
individual sufferer, therefore, complains of its operation, 
he regards it through the animal faculties alone; his self^ 
Wvc is annoyed, and he carries his thoughts no further. 
He n€ver stretches his mind forward to the consequences 
which would ensue to mankind at large, if the law which 
grieves him were reversed. The animal faculties regard 
nothing beyond their own immediate and apparent interest, 
and they do not even discern it correctly ; for no arrange- 
ment that is beneficial for the race can be injurious to 
individuals, if its operations in regard to them were dis- 
tinctly traced. The abrogation of the rule, therefore, 
under which they complain, would, we may be certain, 
bring ten thousand times greater evils, even upon them- 
selves, than its continuance. 

On the other hand, an individual Sufferer under heredi- 
tary pain, in whom the moral and intellectual faculties 
predominate, who should see the principle and conse- 
quences of the institution of hereditary descent, as now 
explained, would not murmur at them as unjust; he would 
bow with submission to an institution, which he perceived 
to be fraught with blessings to the race, when it was known 
and observed, and the very practice of this reverential 
acquiesence would be so delightful, that it would diminish, 
in a great degree, the severity of the evil. Besides, he 
would see -the door of mercy standing widely open, and 
inviting his return; he would perceive that every step 
which he made in his own person towards exact obedience 
to the Creator's institutions, would remove by so much the 

sources of evil, when they are ill directed, which may result either from 
moral and intellectual ignorance, or from their organs being too large, ia 
proportion to those of the superior sentiments and intellect. 
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organic penalty transmitted through his parent's trans<* 
gressions, and that his posterity would reap the full benefits 
of his more dutiful observance. 

It may be objected to the law of hereditary transmission 
of organic qualities, that the children of a blind and lame 
father have sound eyes and limbs: But, in the 1st place, 
these defects are generally the result of accident or dis- 
ease, occurring either during pregnancy, or posterior to 
birth, and seldom or never the operation of nature; agd, 
consequently, the. original physical principles remaining 
entire in the constitution, the bodily imperfections are not 
transmitted to the progeny. 2d, Where the defects are 
congenital or constitutional, it frequently happens that they 
are transmitted through successive generations. This is 
exemplified in deafness, of which I have cited several 
examples on page 149, in blindness, and even in the pos- 
session of supernumerary fingers or toes. The reason 
why such peculiarities are not transmitted to all the pro- 
geny, appears to be simply that, in general, only one 
parent is defective. If the father, for instance, be blind 
or deaf, the mother is generally free from that imperfec- 
tion, and her influence naturally extends to, and modifies 
the result in, the progeny. 

If the law of hereditary transmission of mental qualities 
be, as now explained, dependent on the organs in highest 
excitement in the parents, it will accojunt for the varieties, 
along with the general resemblance, that occur in children 
of the same marriage. It will account also for the circum- 
stance of genius being sometimes transmitted and some- 
times not. Unless both parents possess the development 
of brain and temperament of genius, the law would, not 
certainly transmit these qualities to the children; and even 
although both did possess these endowments, they would 
be transmitted only on condition of the parents obeying 
the organic laws, one of which forbids that excessive 
exertion of the mental and corporeal functions, which ex- 
hausts and debilitates the system ; an error almost univer- 
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sally committed by persons endowed with high original 
talent, under the present condition of ignorance of the 
natural laws, and erroneous fashions and institutions of 
society. The supposed law would be disproved by cases 
of weak, imbecile, and vicious children, being born to 
parents whose own constitution and habits had been in the 
highest accordance with the organic, moral, and intel- 
lectual laws; but no such cases have hitherto come under 
• my observation. 

Further, after birth, it is quite certain, that the organd 
most active in the parents have a decided tendency to 
cause an increase in the size of corresponding organs in 
the children, by habitually exciting and exercising them, 
which favors their growth. According to this law, habit- 
ual severity, chiding and .imperious conduct,, proceeding 
from over-active Self-Esteem and Destructiveness in the 
parents, rouse the same faculties in the children, produce 
hatred and resistance, and increase the activity of the 
same organs, while those of the. moral sentiments and 
intellect are left in a state of apathy. 

Rules, however, are best taught by examples; and I 
shall, therefore^ proceed to mention some facts that have 
fallen under my own notice, or been communicated to me 
from authentic sources, illustrative of the practical conse- 
quences of infringing the law of hereditary descent. 

A man, aged about 50, possessed a brain, in which the 
animal, moral, and knowing intellectual organs, were all 
strong, but the reflecting weak. He was pious, but des- 
titute of education; he married an unhealthy young wo- 
man, deficient in moral development, but of considerable 
force of character; and several children were born. The 
father and mother were far from being happy; and, when 
the children attained to eighteen or twenty years of age, 
they were adepts in every species of immorality and pro- 
fligacy; they picked their father's pocket, stole his goods, 
and got them sold b^ck to him, by accomplices, for money, 
which was spent in betting and cock-fighting, drinking, 
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and low debauchery. The father was heavily grieved; but 
knowing only two resources, he beat the children severely 
as long as he was able, and prayed for them; his own 
words were, that 'if, after thaty it pleased the Lord to 
make vessels of wrath of them, the Lord's will must just 
bo done.' I mention this last observation, not in jest, but 
in great seriousness. It was impossible not to pity the 
unhappy father; yet, who that sees the institutions of the 
Creator to be in themselves wise, but in this instance to 
have been directly violated, will not acknowledge that the 
bitter pangs of the poor old man were the consequences 
of his own ignorance; and that it was an erroneous view 
of the divine administration, which led him to overlook his 
own mistakes, and to attribute to the Almighty the purpose 
of making vessels of wrath of his children, as the only 
explanation which he could give of their wicked dispo*- 
sitions. Who that sees the cause of his misery must not 
"lament that his piety should not have been enlightened by 
philosophy, and directed to obedience, in the first instance, 
to the organic institutions of the Creator, as one of the 
prescribed conditions, without observance of which he had 
no title to expect a blessing upon his offspring. 

In another instance, a man, in whom the animal organs, 
particularly those of Combativeness and Destructiveness, 
were very large, but with a pretty fair moral and intel- 
lectual development, married, against her inclination, a 
young woman, fashionably and showily educated, but with 
a very decided deficiency in Conscientiousness. They 
soon becanie unhappy, and even blows were said to have 
passed between them, although they belonged to the mid- 
dle rank of life. The mother, in this case, employed the 
children to deceive and plunder the father, and, latterly, 
spent the produce in ardent spirits. The sons inherited 
the deficient morality of the mother, and the ill temper of 
the father. Tlie family fireside became a theatre of war, 
and, before the sons attained majority, the father was glad 
to get them removed from his bouse, as the only means by 
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which he could feel even his life in safety from their yio- 
lence; for they had by that time retaliated the blows with 
which he had visited them in thuir younger years; and he 
stated, that he actually considered his life to be in danger 
from his own offspring. 

In another family, the mother possesses an. excellent 
development of the moral and intellectual organs, while, 
in the father, the animal organs predominate in great ex- 
cess. She has been the unhappy victim of ceaseless mis- 
fortune, originating from the misconduct of her husband. 
Some of the children have inherited the father's brain, and 
some the mother's; and of the sons whose heads resem- 
bled the father's, several have died through mere debauch- 
ery and profligacy under thirty years of age ; whereas 
those who resemble the mother are alive and little con- 
taminated, even amidst all the disadvantages of evil ex- 
ample. 

On the other hand, I am not acquainted with a single 
instance in which the moral and intellectual organs pre- 
dominated in size, in both father and mother, and whose 
external circumstances also permitted their general activi- 
ty, in which the whole children did not partake of a moral 
and intellectual character, differing slightly in degrees 
of excellence one from another, but all presenting the 
decided predominance of the human over the animal fa- 
culties. 

A lady possessing a large brain and active temperament, 
was employed professionally as a teacher of music. Her 
husband also had a fine temperament, and well constituted 
brain, but his talents for music were only moderate,. They 
had several children, all of whom were produced while the 
mother was in the full practice of her profession, and they 
all now indicate superior musical abilities. They have 
learned to play on several instruments, as if by instinct, 
and promise to excel. In this case the original endow- 
ments of the mother, and her active exercise of them, 
conspired to transmit them to her children. 
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There are other instances in which the character of 
particular children appears to bear relation to the condi- 
tion of the parents, or of one or other of them, at the time 
of their production. A friend told me that in his youth he 
lived in a county in which the gentlemen were much ad- 
dicted to hard drinking; and that he, too frequently, took 
a part in their revels. Several of his sons, born at that 
time, although subsequently educated in a very difierent 
or moral atmosphere, turned out strongly addicted to ine- 
briety ; whereas the children born after he had removed to 
a large town, and formed more correct habits, were not 
the victims of this propensity. Another individual, of su- 
perior talents, described to me the wild and mischievous 
revelry in which he indulged at the time of his marriage, 
and congratulated himself on his subsequent domestication 
and moral improvement. His eldest son, born in his riot- 
ous days, notwithstanding a strictly moral education, turn- 
ed out a personification of the father's actual condition at 
that time ; and his younger children were more moral in 
proportion as they were removed from the period of vicious 
frolics. The mother, in this case, possessed a favorable 
development of brain. 

There are well-known examples of the children of reli- 
gious and moral fathers exhibiting dispositions of a very 
inferior description; but in all of these instances that I 
have been able to observe, there has been a large develop- 
ment of the animal organs in the one parent, which was 
just controlled, but not much more, by the moral and intel- 
lectual powers; and in the other parent, the moral organs 
did not appear to be in large proportion. The unfortunate 
child inherited the large animal development of the one, 
with the defective moral development of the other; and, in 
this way, was inferior to both. The way to satisfy one's 
self on this point, is to examine the heads of the parents. 
In all such cases, a large base of the brain, which is the 
region of the animal propensities, wUl very probably be 
found in one or other of them. 
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Another organic law of the animal kingdom deserves 
attention, viz. that by which marriages betwixt blood rela- 
tions tend decidedly to the deterioration of the phyisical 
and mental qualities of the oSspring. In Spain kings 
marry their nieces, and, in this country, first and second 
cousins marry without scruple; although every philosophi- 
cal physiologist will declare that this is in direct opposition 
to the institutions of nature. This law holds also in the 
vegetable kingdom. * A provision, of a very simple kind, 
is, in some cases, made to prevent the male and female 
blossoms of the same plant from breeding together, this 
being found to hurt the breed of vegetables, just as breed- 
ing in and in does the breed of animals. It is contrived, 
that the dust shall be shed by the male blossom before the 
female is ready to be affected by it, so that the impregna- 
tion must be performed by the dust of some other plant, 
and in this way the breed be crossed.' — Objects, S^c, of 
Science, p. 33. 

On the same principle, it is found highly advantageous 
m agriculture not to sow grain of the same stock in con- 
stant succession on the same soil. In individual instances, 
if the soil and plants are both possessed of great vigor and 
the highest qualities, the same kind of grain may be reaped 
in succession twice or thrice, with less perceptible dete- 
rioration than . where these elements of reproduction are 
feeble and imperfect; and the same fact occurs in the 
animal kingdom. If the first individuals connected in 
near relationship, who unite in marriage, are uncommonly 
robust, and -possess very favorably developed brains, their 
offspring may not be so much deteriorated below the com- 
mon standard of the country as to attract particular atten- 
tion, and the law of nature is, in this instance, supposed 
not to hold; but it does hold, for to a law of nature there 
never is an exception. The offspring are uniformly inferior 
to what they would have been, if the parents had united 
with strangers in blood of equal vigor and cerebral develop^ 
nuiU, Whenever ' there is any remarkable deficiency in 
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parents who are related in blood, these appear in the most 
marked and aggravated forms in the offspring . This fact 
is so well known, and so easily ascertained, that I forbear 
to enlarge upon it. So much for miseries arising from 
neglect of the organic laws in forming the domestic com- 
pact, 

I proceed to advert to those evils which arise from over- 
looking the operation of the same laws in the ordinary 
relations of society. 

How many little annoyances arise from the misconduct 
of servants and dependents in various departments of life; 
how many losses, and sometimes ruin, arise from dishon- 
esty and knavery in confidential clerks, partners, and 
agents. A mercantile house of great reputation, in Lon- 
don, was ruined and became bankrupt, by a clerk hsLving 
embezzled a prodigious extent of funds, and absconded to 
America; another company in Edinburgh, sustained a 
great loss by a similar piece of dishonesty ; a company in 
Paisley was ruined by one of the partners having collected 
the funds, and eloped with them to the United States ; and 
several bankers, and other persons, suffered severely in 
Edinburgh, by the conduct of an individual, some time 
connected with the public press. It is^said that depreda- 
tions are constantly committed in the Post-offices of the 
United Kingdom, in spite of every effort made to select 
persons of the best character, and of the strictest vigilance 
exercised over their conduct. If it be true that the talents 
and dispositions of individuals are indicated and influenced 
by the development of their brains, and that their actual 
conduct is the result of this development, and of their ex- 
ternal circumstances, including in the latter every moral 
and intellectual influence coming from without, it is obvious, 
that one afid all of the evils here enumerated might, to a 
great extent, be obviated by the application of Phrenology. 
These misfortunes can be traeed to the error of having 
placed human beings decidedly deficient in moral or intel- 
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lectual qualities, in situstioas which demanded these in a 
bighei degree than the^ possessed tbem; and any certain 
means by which the presence or absence of these qualities 
could be predicated, before tbeir appointment, would go - 
far to prevent the occurrence of the erils. The three 
following figures, for example, represent several of the 
organs most importajit in practical conduct in opposite 
states of derelo.pment, and the dispositions of the indiridu- 
als exactly corresponded with them. 

Hn. B. JoBR O 








If individuals having brains resembling those of Qibson 
and Haggart, both . of whom were remarkable for dis- 
honesty^ should be placed in situations of trust, in which 
temptations to deception and embezzlement should be 
presented to them, which could be restated only by strong 
oentimenls of justice, their misconduct, sooner or later, 
would be almost certun, owing to the groat size of their 
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animal organs, and the deficiency of their organs of CoA-* 
Bcientiousness. I have seen so many instances of dishon-* 
est practices in concomitance with similar combinations, 
that I cannot doubt of their connection. Where external 
circumstances remove from persons thus constituted all 
temptation to pilfering, their deficient perceptions of justice 
will still be discernible in the laxness of their notions of 
morality, in their treatment of inferiors, and in their gene* 
ral conduct. 

Again, if a person were wanted for any situation in 
which great decision of character, steadiness and perse- 
verance were necessary, and we selected a candidate 
whose brain, in the organ of Firmness, resembled that of 
Mrs. H., we should assuredly be disappointed. This lady 
was remarkable for vacillation of purpose; and I have 
never seen a single instance of decision of mind combined 
with such a defect of brain -as is here represented. ThesQ 
cases are introduced merely as examples and ilkistrations. 
The reader who wishes to pursue the subject farther, is 
referred to the common treatises on Phrenology and the 
Phrenological Journal for additional information. 

If any man were to go to sea in a paper boat, which 
the very fluidity of the element would dissolve, no one 
would be surprised at his being drowned: and, in like 
manner, if the Creator has constituted the brain so as to 
oxert a great influence over the mental dispositions, and 
if, nevertheless, men are pleased to treat this fact with 
neglect and contempt, and to place individuals, naturally 
deficient in the moral organs, in situations where a great 
degree of these sentiments is required, they have no cause 
to be surprised if they suffer the penalties of their own 
misconduct, in being plundered and defirauded. 

Although I can state, firom experience, that it is possi- 
ble, by the aid of Phrenology, to select individuals whose 
moral qualities may be relied on, yet, the extremely limit- 
ed extent of our practical knowledge in regard to the 
intellectual talents that fit persons for particular duties, 
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&lls to be confessed. We must have seen a variety of 
combinations tried in particular departments and observed 
their effects, to be able to judge accurately what combina* 
tion of natural talents and dispositions in an individual will 
best fit him for any given employment. It is impossible, 
at least for me, to anticipate with unerring certainty, what 
these effects will be: but I have ever found nature con-^ 
stant; and afler once discovering, by experience, an 
assortment of qualities suited to a particular duty, I have 
found no subsequent exception to the rule. Cases in 
which the predominance of particular regions of the brain, 
such as the moral and intellectual, is very decided, present 
fewest difficulties; although, even in them, the very defi- 
ciency of animal organs may sometimes incapacitate an 
individual for important stations. Where the three classes 
of organs, the animal, moral, and intellectual, are nearly 
in dequUibrio, the most opposite results may ensue by 
external circumstances exciting the one or the other to 
decided predominance in activity, and little reliance ought 
to be placed on individuals thus constituted, unless when 
temptations are removed^ and strong motives to virtue 
presented* 

Having now adverted to calamities by external violence, 
— ^to bad health, — unhappiness in the domestic circle, 
arising from ill advised unions, and viciously disposed 
children, — ^to the evils of placing individuals, as servants^ 
clerks, partners, or public instructers, in situations for 
which they are not suited, by their natural qualities, and 
traced all of them to infringements or neglect of the 
physical or organic laws, I proceed to advert to the last, 
and what is reckoned the greatest of all calamities, death, 
and which itself is obviously a part of the organic law. 

In the introduction, page 5, to which I refer, I have 
stated briefly the changes which occurred in the globe 
before man was introduced to inhabit it. Baron Cuvier, 
afler stating that the world we inhabit was at first fluid, 
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and that highly crystallme rocks were deposited before 
animal or vegetable life began, has demonstrated, that 
then came the lowest orders of zoophytes and of vegeta- 
bles, — ^next fishes and reptiles, — and trees in vast forests, 
giving origin to our present beds of coal, then quadrupeds 
and birds, and shells and plants, resembling those of the 
present era, but all of which, as species, have utterly 
perished from the earth; that next came alluvial rocks, 
containing bones of mammoths, and other gigantic ani- 
mals, and that last of all came man.^ Dr. Buckland has 
shown that certain long, rounded, stony bodies, like ob- 
long pebbles or kidney potatoes, scattered on the shore 
at Lyme Regis, and frequently lying beside the bones of 
the saurians^ or lizard-like reptiles, there discovered, are 
the dung of these animals ia a foSsil state. Many speci- 
mens of them contained scales, teeth, and bones of fishes, 
that seem to have passed undigested through the body of 
the animals; just as the enamel of the teeth and fragments 
of bone are found undigested in the dung of the ravenous 
hyena. Similar fossils (scientifically named coprolites) 
are found also on the shore of the Frith of Forth, about a 
mile westward from Newhaven. These facts show that 
death or destruction of vegetable and animal life was an 
institution of nature before nxan became an inhabitant of 
the globe. 

Physiologists in general regard the organic frame of 
man also as containing within itself the seeds of dissolu- 
tion. * The last character,' says a popular author, 'by 
which the living body is distinguished, is that of termi- 
nating its existence by the process of death. The vital 
energies by which the cir^^le of actions and reaictions ne- 
cessary to life is sustained, at length decline, and finally 
become exhausted. Inorganic bodies preserve their ex- 
istence unalterably and for ever, unless some mechanical 
force, or some chemical agent, separate their particles or 

* Cavier's Pre&oe to bis Ossemens Fossiles, and papers by Dr. Flemiiig 
m Chahnen's Jounnih 
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alter their composition. But, in every living body, its vital 
motions inevitably cease sooner or later, from tbe operation 
of causes that are internal and inherent. Thus, to termi- 
nate its existence by death, is as distinctive of a living be- 
ing as to derive its origin from a pre-existing germ.'* 

It is beyond the compass of philosophy to explain why 
the world was constituted in the manner here represented. 
I therefore make no inquiry why death was mstituted, and 
refer, of course, only to the dissolution of organized bodies, 
and not at all to the state of the soul or mind afler its 
separation from the body. These belong to Revelation. 

Let us first view the dissolution of the body abstractedly 
from personal considerations, as a mere natural arrange- 
ment. Death, then, appears to be a result of the consti- 
tution of all organized beings; for the very definition of 
the genus is, that the individuals grow, attain maturity, 
decay, and die. The human imagination cannot conceive 
how the former part of this series of movements could 
exist without the latter, as long as space is necessary to 
corporeal existence. If all the vegetable and animal pro- 
ductions of nature, from creation downwards, had grown, 
attained maturity, and there remained, this world would 
not have been capable of containing the thousandth part of 
them; so that, 9n this earth, decaying and dying appear 
indispensably necessary to admit of re-production and . 
growth. Viewed abstractedly, then, organized beings live 
f^s long as health and vigor continue ; bqt they are subject- 
ed to a process of decay, which impairs gradually all their 
functions, and at last terminates in their dissolution. Now, 
in the vegetable world, the effect of this law is, to surround 
us with young, in place of everlasting stately full grown 
trees, standing forth in awful majesty, without variation in 
leaf or bough ; — ^with the vernal bloom of spring, changing 
gracefully into the vigor of summer, and the maturity of 
autumn; — ^with the rose, first simply and delicately buddings 

• Animal Physiology, p. 7> Library of Usefnl Knowledge. 
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then luxuriant and lovely in its perfect evolution. In short, 
when we advert to the law of death, as instituted in the 
vegetable kingdom, and as related to our own faculties of 
Ideality and Wonder, which desire and delight in the very 
changes which death introduces, we, without hesitation, 
exclaim, that all is wisely and wonderfully made. Turning, 
again, to the animal kingdom, the same fundamental prin* 
ciple prevails. Death removes the old and decayed, and 
the organic law introduces in their place the young, the 
gay, and the vigorous, to tread the stage with renewed 
agility and delight. 

This transfer of existence may readily be granted to be 
beneficial to the young; but, at first sight, it appears the 
x>pposite of benevolent to the old. To have lived at aU, is 
felt as giving a right to continue to live ; and thef question 
arises, how can the institution of death, as the result of the 
organic law, be r^ "onciled with Benevolence and Justice ? 

I am aware that tU ologically death is regarded as the 
punishment of sin, and that the attempt to reconcile our 
minds to it by reason is objected to as at once futile and 
dangerous to revelation. But I beg leave to observe, that 
philosophers have established by irrefragable evidence, 
that before man was created, death prevailed among the 
lower animals, not only by natural decay and the operation 
of physical forces, but by the express institution of carniv- 
orous creatures destined to prey on living beings ; that man 
himself is carnivorous, and obviously framed by the Creator 
for a scene of death; that his organic constitution, in its 
inherent quaUties, implies death as its final termination; 
and that if these facts be admitted to be undeniable on the 
one hand, and we are prohibited, on the other, from point- 
ing out, from the records of creation itself, the wise adap- 
tation of the human sentiments and intellect to this state 
of things, neither the cause of revelation nor of reason can 
be thereby benefited. The foregoing faets can neither be 
disputed nor concealed; and the only efiect of excluding 
the investigation on which I propose to enter, would be to 
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close the path of reason, and to leave the constitution of 
the external world and of the human mind apparently in a 
State of contradiction to each other: Let us rather trust 
to the inherent consistency of all truths, and rely on all 
sound conclusions of reason heing in accordance with 
every correct interpretation of scripture. 

In treating of the supremacy of the moral sentiments, I 
pointed out, that the grand > distinction between the senti- 
ments and the propensities, consists in this, that the former 
are in their nature disinterested^ generous, and fond of the 
general good, while the latter aim only at the welfare or 
gratification of the individual. It is obvious, that d^ath, 
as an institution of the Creator, must affect these two clas- 
ses of faculties in the roost different manner. A being 
endowed only with propensities and intellect, and enabled, 
by the latter, to discover death and its consequ-ences, would 
probably regard it as an appalling visitation. . It would see 
in it only the utter extinction of enjo3rment to itself; for, 
although it perceived existence.transferred to other beings, 
who would enjoy life afler its removal from the scene, this 
would afford it no consolation, in consequence of its want- 
ing all the faculties which derive pleasure from disinterest- 
edly contemplating the enjoyments of other creatures. The 
lower animals, then, whose whole being is composed of 
the inferior propensities, and several knotoing faculties, 
would probably see death, if they could at all anticipate it, 
in this light. It would appear to them, as the extinguishei 
of every pleasure which they had ever felt, and apparently 
the bare prospect of it would render their lives so wretched, 
that nothing could alleviate the depressing gloom with which 
€ui habitual consciousness of it would inspire them. But, 
by depriving them of reflecting organs, the Creator has 
kindly and effectually withdrawn from them this evil. He 
has thereby rendered them completely blind to its existence. 
There is not the least reason to believe, that any one of the 
lower animals, while in health and vigor, has the slightest 
conception that it is a mortal creaturei any more than a 
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tree has that it will die. In consequence, it lives in as full 
enjoyment of the present, as if it were assured of every 
agreeable sensation being eternal. Death always take 
the individual by surprise, whether it comes in the form ol 
violence, suppressing life in youth, or of slow decay by 
age; and really operates as a transference of existence 
from one being to another, without consciousness of the 
.OSS in the one which dies. Let us, however, trace the 
operation of death, in regard to the. lower animals, a little 
more in detail. 

Philosophy, as already remarked, cannot explain why 
Death was instituted at first, but, according to the views 
maintained in this Essay, we should expect to find it con 
nected with, and regulated by, benevolence and justice; 
that is to say, that it should not be inflicted for the sole 
purpose of extinguishing the life of individuals, to their 
damage, without any other result; but that the general 
system under which it takes place should be, on the whole, 
favorable to the enjoyment not only of the race, but of each 
mdividual animal while life is given ; and this accordingly 
is the fact. Violent death, and the devouring of one animal 
by another, are not purely benevolent, because pure bene* 
Tolence would never inflict pain ; but they are instances of 
destruction leading to beneficial results; that is, wherever 
death is introduced under the institutions of nature, it is 
accompanied with enjoyment or beneficial consequences 
o the very animals that are subsequently to become the 
subjects of it. While the world is calculated to support 
only a limited number of living creatures; — the lower ani- 
mals have received from nature powers of reproduction far 
beyond what is necessary to supply the w'aste of natural 
decay; and they do not possess intellect sufficient to restrain 
their numbers within the limits of their means of subsis- 
tence. Herbivorous animals, in particular, are exceed- 
ingly prolific, and yet the supply of vegetable food is limit- 
•ed. Hence, after multiplying for a few years, extensive 
starvation, the most painful and lingering of all deaths, and 
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the most detrimental to the race, would inevitably ensue; 
but carnivorous animals have been instituted who kill and 
eat them; and by this means not only do carnivorous am* 
mals reap the pleasures of life, but the numbers of the 
herbivorous are restrained within such limits, that the in- 
dividuals among them enjoy existence while they live.* 
The destroyers, again, are limited in their turn: The mo- 
ment they become too numerous, and carry their devasta- 
tions too far, their food fails them, and, in their conlfiicts 
for the supplies that remain, they extinguish each other, 
or die of starvation. Nature seems averse from inflicting 
death . extensively by starvation, probably because it im- 
pairs the constitution long before it extinguishes life, and 
has the tendency to produce degeneracy in the race. It 
may be remarked, also, speculatively, that herbivorous ani- 
mals must have existed in considerable numbers before the 
carnivorous began to exercise their functions, for many of 
the former must die, that one of the latter may live. If a 
single sheep and a single tiger had been placed together 
at first, the tiger would have eaten up the sheep at a few 
meals, and thereafter died itself of starvation. In natural 
decay, the organs are worn out by mere age, and the ani- 
mal sinks into gradual insensibility, unconscious that disso- 
lution awaits it. Farther, the wolf, the tiger, the lion, and 
other beasts of prey, instituted by the Creator as instru- 
ments of violent death, are provided, in addition to Des- 
tructiveness, with large organs of Cautiousness and Secre- 
tiveness, thatjprompt them to st^al upon their victims with 

* St. Pierre states this ailment forciblj.— ^ By their prodHctioB widioot 
restraint,' says he, < creatures would be multiplied lieyond all limits, till even 
the globe itself could not contain them. The preseiTation of every individual 
produced, would lead to the ultimate Jlestructibn of the species. Some will 
answer, that the animals might live always, if they observed a proportion 
suitable to die territory which tfaey inhabited, ^t, accofding to this suppo- 
ntion, they must at last cease to nuiltiply; and then adieu to the loves and 
alliances, the building of nests, and all the harmonies wbich reign in their 
nature.** 

* Bt. Pierre, Etude de la Nature, Paxis, 178)1, p» 27. 
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the unexpected suddenness of a mandate of annihilation, 
and they are impelled also to inflict death in the most in- 
stantaneous and least painful method; the tiger and lion 
spring from their covers with the rapidity of the thunder- 
bolt, and one blow of their tremendous paws, inflicted at 
the junction of the head with the neck, produces instanta- 
neous death. The eagle is taught to strike its sharp beak 
int6 the spine of the birds which it devours, and their 
agony endures scarcely for an instant. It has been objected, 
that the cat plays with the unhappy mouse, and prolongs 
its tortures; but the cat that does so, is the pampered and 
well fed inhabitant of the kitchen; the cat of nature is too 
eager to devour, to indulge in such luxurious gratifications 
of Destructiveness and Secretiveness. It kills in a moment, 
and eats. Here, then, is actually a regularly organized 
process for withdrawing individuals of the lower animals 
from existence, almost by a fiat of destruction, and thereby 
providing for the comfortable subsistence of the creatures 
themselves while they live, and thereafter makijig way for 
a succession of new occupants. * Nature,' says St. iPierre, 
' does nothing in vain, she intends few animals to die of old 
age ; and I believe that she has permitted to none except 
man to run the entire course of life, because in his case 
alone can old age be useful to the race. What would be 
the advantage of old animals, incapable of reflection, to a 
posterity born with instincts holding the place of experi- 
ence ; and how, on the other hand, would decrepit parents 
find support among offspring, which instinctively leave 
them whenever they are able to swim, to fly, or to riln? 
Old age would prove to such creatures a burden; of which 
beasts of prey mercifully deliver them.' 

Man, in his mode of putting the lower creatures to death, 
is not so tender as beasts of prey: but he might be so. 
Suppose the sheep to be guillotined, and not maltreated 
before its execution, the creature would never know that it 
had ceased to live. And, by the law which I have already 
explained, man does not with impunity add one unnecessary 



pang to the death of the iaferior animals. Jh the butcher 
who inflicts torments on calves, sheep, and^ cattle, while 
driving them to the slaughter, and who puts them to death in 
the way supposed to be most conducive to the gratification 
of his Acquisitiveness, such as bleeding them to death, by 
successive stages, prolonged for days to whiten their jQesh, 
— the animal faculties of Destructiveness, Acquisitiveness, 
and Self-Esteem, predominate so decidedly in activity, 
over the moral and intellectual powers, that he is neces- 
sarily excluded from all the enjoyments attendant on the 
supremacy of the human faculties: He, besides, goes into 
society under the influence of the same base combination, 
and suffers at every hand animal retaliation; so that he 
does not escape with impunity for his outrages against the 
moral law. 

Here, then, we can perceive nothing malevolent in the 
institution of death, in so far' as regards the lower animals. 
A pang certainly does attend it; but while Destructive- 
ness must be recognised in the pain, Benevolence is 
equally perceptible in its effects. 

I mentioned formerly, that the organic law rises above 
the physical, and the moral and intellectual law above the 
organic; and the present occasion aflbrds an additional 
illustration of this fact. Under the physical law, no reme- 
dial process is instituted by nature. If a mirror falls, and 
is smashed, it remains ever afler in fragments; if a ship 
sinks, it lies still at the bottom of the ocean, chained down 
by the law of gravitation. Under the organic law, on the 
other hand, a distinct remedial process is established. If 
a tree is blown over, every* root that remains in the ground, 
will double its exertions to preserve life; if a branch is 
lopped off, new branches will shoot out in its place ; if a 
leg in an animal is broken, the bone will reunite; — if a 
muscle is severed, it will grow together; if an artery is 
obliterated, the neighboring arteries will enlarge their di- 
mensions, and perform its functions. The' Creator, how- 
ever, not to encourage animal^ to abuse this benevolent 
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institutioii, has established pain as an attendant on in- 
fringement of the organic law, and made them suffer for 
the violation of it, even while he restores them. It is 
under this law that death has received its organic pangs. 
Instant death is not attended with pain of any perceptible 
duration; and it is only when a lingering death occurs ia^ 
jouth and middle age, that the suffering is severe; disso- 
lution, however, does not occur at these periods as a direct 
and intentional result of the organic laws, but as the conse- 
quence of infringement of them. Under the fair and legi- 
timate operation of these laws, the individual whose consti- 
tution was at first sound, and whose life has been in accor- 
dance with their dictates, will live till old age fairly wears 
out his organized frame, and then the pang of expiration is 
little perceptible.* The pains of premature death, then, 
are the punishments ofinfringement of the organic law, and 
the object of that chastisement probably is to impress upon 
us the necessity of obeying them that we may live, and to 
prevent our abusing the remedial process inherent to a 
great extent in our constitution. 

LfOt us now view death as an institution appointed to 
man. If it be true, that the organic constitution of man, 

* The following table is copied from an interesting article by Mr. William 
Fraser, on the History and Constitution of Benefit or Friendly Societies, 
published in the Edinburgh New Philosophical Jomnal for October 1827, and 
is deduced from Returns by Friendly Societies in Scotland for various years, 
from 1750 to 1S21. It shows how much sickness is dependent on age, and 
how little there is of it in youth, even in the present disordered state of ho- 
man conduct. We may expect its quantity to decrease, at all ages, in pr> 
portbn to the increase of obedience to the organic laws. 
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when sound in its elements, tod preserved in accordance 
with the organic laws, is fairly calculated to endure in 
health from infancy to old age, and that death, when it 
occurs during the early or middle periods of life, is the 
consequence of departures from the physical and organic 
laws, it follows, that, even in premature death, a benevo- 
lent principle is discernible. Although the remedial pro- 
cess restores animals from moderate injuries, yet the very 
nature of the organic law must place a limit to it. If life 
had been preserved, and health restored, afler the brain 
had been blown to atoms, by a bomb shell, as eflTectually 
as a leg that is broken, and a finger that is cut are healed, 
this would have been an actual abrogation of the organic 
law; and all the curbs which that law imposes on the lower 
propensities, and all the incitements which the observance 
of it affords to the higher sentiments, and intellect, would 
have been lost. The limit, then, is this, — that any de- 
parture from the law against which restoration is permitted, 
shall be moderate in extent, and shalL not involve, to a 
great degree, any organ essential to life, such as the brain, 
the lungs, the stomach, or intestines. The very mainte- 
nance of the law, with all its advantages, requires that 
restoration from grievous derangement of these organs 
should not be permitted. When we reflect on the heredi- 
tary transmission of qualities to children, we clearly per- 
xseive benevolence to the race, in the institution which cuts 
short the life of an individual in whose person disease of 
essential organs has become so great as to have exceeded 
the limits of the remedial process; for the extension of the 
punishment of his errors over an innumerable posterity is 
thereby prevented. In premature dei^th, then, we see two 
objects accomplished, first, the individual sufferer is with- 
drawn from agonies which could serve no beneficial end^to 
himself; he has transgressed the limits of recovery, and 
prolonged life would be protracted misery; secondly, the 
race is guaranteed from the future transmission of his dis- 
ease by hereditary descent 
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The disciple of Mr. Owen, fonnerly alluded to, who had 
grievously transgressed the organic law, and suffered a 
punishment of equal intensity, observed, when in the midst 
of his agony, — ' Philosophers have urged the institution 
of death, as an argument against divine goodness, but not 
one of them could experience^ for five minutes, the pain 
which I now endure, without looking upon it as a most 
merciful arrangement. I have departed from the natural 
mstitutions, and suffered the punishment; but, in death, I 
see only the Creator's benevolent hand, stretched out to 
terminate my agonies, when they cease to serve any bene- 
ficial end.' On this principle, the death of a feeble and 
sickly child is an act of mercy to it. It withdraws a being, 
.in whose person the organic laws have been violated, from 
useless suffering; cutting short, thereby, also, the trans- 
mission of its imperfections to posterity. If, then, the 
organic institutions which inflict pain and disease as pun- 
ishments for transgressing them, are founded in benevo- 
lence and wisdom ; and, if death, in the early and middle 
periods of life, is an arrangement for withdrawing the 
transgressor from farther suffering, after return to obedi- 
ence is impossible, and protecting the race from the con- 
sequences of his errors, it also is in itself wise and be- 
nevolent. 

This, then, leaves only death in old age as a natural 
and unavoidable institution of the Creator. It will not be 
denied, that, if old persons, when their powers of enjoy- 
ment are fairly exhausted, and thein cup of pleasure full, 
could be removed from this world, as we have supposed 
the lower animals to be, in an instant, and without pain or 
consciousness, to make way for a fresh and vigorous off- 
spring, about to run the career which the old have termi- 
nated, there would be no lack of benevolence and justice 
in the arrangement. At present, while we live in habitual 
Ignorance . and neglect of the organic institutions, death, 
probably comes upon us with more pain and agony, even 
in advanced life, than might be its legitimate accompani* 
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ment, if we placed ourselves in accordance with these; 
so that we are not now in a condition to ascertain th« 
natural quantity of pain necessarily attendant on death 
Judging from analogy, we may .conclude, that the close of 
a long life, founded at first, and afterwards spent, in ac-* 
cordance with the Creator's laws, would not be accom-' 
panied with great organic suffering, but that an insensible 
decay would steal upon the senses. 

Be this, however, as it may, I observe, in the next 
place, that as the Creator has bestowed on man animal 
faculties that fear death, and reason that carries home to 
him the conviction that he must die, it is an interesting 
inquiry, Whether he has provided any natural means of 
relief, from the consequences of this combination of ter- 
rors? ' And what thinkest thou,' said Socrates to Aristo^ 
de'mus, * of this continual love of life, this dread of dissolu- 
tion, which takes possession of us from the moment that 
we are conscious of existence ?^ ' 'I think of it,' answered 
he, ' as the means employed by the same great and wise 
artist, deliberately determined to preserve what he has 
made.' Lord Byron stroi^gly expresses the same opinioiii 
and is struck with the energetic efforts whidi he instino* 
lively made in a moment of danger, to preserve his own 
life, although in his hours of calm reflection, he felt so 
unhappy that he wished to die. There are reasons for 
believing r ot only that the love of life is a special instinct, 
but that it is connected with a particular organ, which in 
supposed to be situate at the base of the brain, and that, 
cfBkris pafibwiy the feeling varies in intensity in different 
individuals, according to the size of the organ. I have 
ascertained, by numerous confidential communications, tm 
Well as by observation, that even when external circum^* 
stances are equally prosperous and happy, there are grelit 
differences in the desire of life in diflf^ent minds. Some 
p*rtK)rts have assured fi(ie, that death, viewed even as the 
exfinction of beicig, and without reference to a future 
state, did not appear to them at all appalling, or calculat- 

17 
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ed, when contemplated as their certain fate, to ifmpair the 
enjoyment of life; and these were not profligate men, 
wliose vices might make them desire annihilation as pre- 
ferable to future punishment, but persons of pure lives and 
pious dispositions. This experience is so different from 
the feelings commonly entertained by ordinary persons, 
that I have been led to ascribe it to a very small develop- 
ment of the organ of the Liove of Life in tfaiese individuals, 
A medical gentleman who was attached to the native army 
in India, informed me, that in many of the Hindoos, the 
love o£ life was by no means strong. On the contrary, it 
was frequently found necessary to interpose force to com- 
pel them to make even moderate exertions, quite within 
the compass of their strength, to avoid death. That part 
of the base of the brain which lies between the ear and the 
anterior lobe, is generally narrow, measuring across the 
head, in such individuals. If there be an organ for the 
love of life, the vivacity of the instinct will diminish in 
proportion as the organ decays, so that age, which induces 
the certain approach of death, will, in a corresponding 
degree, strip him of his terrors. . The apparent exceptions 
to this rule will be found in cases in which this organ 
predominates in size and activity, and jHreserves an as- 
cendency over the other organs, even in decay. 

These ideas, however, are thrown out only as specula- 
tions, suggested by the facts before described. Whatever 
may be thought of them, it is certain that the Creator has 
bestowed moral sentiments on man, and arranged the 
whole oi his existence on the principles of their suprema- 
cy; and these, when duly cultivated and enlightened, are 
calculated to withdraw from him the terrors of death, in 
the same manner as unconsciousness of its existence saves 
the lower animals from its horrors. 
The Moral Sentiment^ and Intellect perceive, 
1st, That Amativeness, Philoprogenitiveness, and Ad- 
hesiveness, are provided with direct objects of gratifica- 
tion» in consequence of the institution of death. If the 



«ame individuals had lived here for ever, there ii^duld 
have heen no field for the enjoyment that flows from the 
domestic union, and the rearing of offspring. The very 
institution of these propensities prove, that producing and 
rearing youtig form part of the design of creation; and 
the successive production of young appears necessarily to 
imply removal of the old. 

2d, All the other faculties would have been limited in 
their gratifications. Conceive, for a moment, how much 
exercise is afforded to our intellectual and moral powers, 
in acquiring knowledge, communicating it to the young, 
and in providing for their enjoyments; also, what a de- 
lightful exercise of the higher sentiments is implied in 
the intercourse between the aged and the young; all 
which pleasures would have been unknown, if there had 
been no young in existence, which there could not have 
been, without a succession of individuals. 

3d, Constituted as man is, the succession of individuals 
withdraws beings whose physical and mental constitutions 
have run their course, and become impaired in sensibility, 
and substitutes, in their place, fresh and vigorous minds 
- and bodies, far better adapted for the enjoyment of crea- 
tion. 

4th, If I am right in the position, that the organic laws 
transmit, in an increasing ratio, the qualities most active 
in the parents to their offspring, the law of succession 
provides for a far higher degree of improvement in the 
race than could have been reached by the permanency of 
a single generation possessing the present humaii constitu- 
tion. 

Let us inquire, then, how the moral sentiments are 
affected by death in old age, as a natural institution. 

Benevolence, glowing with a disinterested desire for 
the diffusion and increase of enjoyment, utters no com- 
plaint against death in old age, as a transference of exist- 
ence from a being impaired in its capacity for usefulness 
and pleasure, to one fresh and vigorous in all its powers. 
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and fitted to ^^arrj forward, to A higher point of improve* 
moot, every beneficial measure previously begun. Con- 
scientiousness, if thoroughly enlightened, perceives no 
infringement of justice in a guest, satiated with enjoyment, 
being called on to retire from the banquet, to permit a 
stranger with a keener and more youthful appetite to 
partake; and Veneration, when .instructed by intellect 
that this is the institution of the Creator, and made ac- 
quainted with its objects, bows in humble acquiescence to 
the law. Now, if these powers have acquired, in any 
individual, that complete supremacy which they are clearly 
intended to hold, he will be placed by them as much above 
the terror of death as a natural institution, as the lower 
animals are, by being ignorant of its existence. And un- 
less the case were so, man would, by the very knowledge 
of death, be rendered, during his whole life, more misera- 
ble than they. 

In these observations, I have said nothing of the pros- 
pects of a future existence as a palliative of the evils of 
dissolution, ,because I was bound to regard death, in the 
first instance, as the result of the organic law, and to treat, 
of it as such. But no one who considers that the prospects 
of a life to come, are directly addressed to Veneration, 
Hope, Benevolence, and Intellect, can fail to perceive 
that this consolation also is clearly founded on the princi- 
ple, that supremacy in the sentiments is intended by the 
Creator to protect man from its terrors. 

The true view of death, then, as a natural institution, 
is, that it is ap essential part of the very system of organi- 
zation; that birth, growth, and arrival at maturity as com- 
pletely imply decay and death in old age, as morning and 
noon imply evening and night, as spring and summer imply 
harvest, of as the source of a river implies its termination. 
Besides, organized beings are constituted by the Creator 
to be the food of other organized beings, so th^t some must 
die that others may live. Man, for instance, cannot live 
on stones, or earth, or water, which are not organized. 
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but must feed on vegetable and animal substances; so that 
death is as much, and as essentially, an inherent part of 
organization as life itself. If vegetables, animals, and 
men, had been destined for a duration like that of moun- 
tains, — 4nstead of creating a primitive pair of each, and 
endowing these with extensive powers of reproduction, so 
as to usher into existence young beings destined to grow 
up to maturity by insensible degrees, we may presume, 
from analogy, that the Creator would have furnished the 
world with its definite complement of living beings, perfect 
at first in all their parts and functions, and that these 
would have remained, like hills, without diminution, and 
without increase. 

To preventj then, all chance of being misapprehended, 
I repeat, that I do not at all allude to the state of the soul 
or mind, after death, but merely to the dissolution of 
organized bodies; that, according to the soundest view 
which I am able to obtain of the natural law, pain and 
death m youth and middle age, in the human species, are 
consequences of departure from the Creator's laws; while 
death in old age, by insensible decay, is an essential and 
apparently indispensable part of the system of organized 
existence ; that this arrangement admits of the succession 
of individuals, substituting the young and vigorous for the 
feeble and deca3red; that it is directly the means by which 
organized beings live, and indirectly the means by which 
Amativeness, Philoprogenitiyeness, and a variety of our 
other faculties obtain gratification; that it admits of the 
race ascending in the scale of improvement, both in their 
organic aiid mental qualities; that the moral sentiments, 
when supreme in activity, and enlightened by intellect^ so 
as to perceive its design and consequences, are calculated 
to place man in harmony with it; while religion addresses 
its consolation to the same faculties, and completes what 
reason leaves undone. 

If the views now unfolded be correct, death, in old age, 
will never be abolished, as long as man continues an 

17* 
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organized being; but pain and premature death will oo|i- 
•tantlj decrease, in the exact ratio of his obedience to the 
physical and organic laws. It is interesting to observe, 
that there is already some evidence of this process being 
actually in progress. About seventy years ago, tables of 
the average duration of life, in England, were compiled 
£>r the use of the Life Insurance Companies; and from 
them it appears, that the average duration of life was then 
28 years; that is, 1000 persons being born, and the years 
which each of them lived being added together, and divid- 
ed by 1000, gave 28 to each. By recent tables, it appears 
that the average is now 32 years to each ; that is to say, 
by superior morality, cleanliness, knowledge, and general 
obedience to the Creator's institutions, fewer individuals 
now perish in infancy, youth, and middle age, than did 
seventy years ago. Some persons have said, that the 
difference arises from errors in compiling the old tables, 
and that the superior habits of the people are not the 
cause. It is probable that there may be a portion of truth 
in both views. There may be some errors in the old 
tables, but it is quite natural that increasing knowledge 
and stricter obedience to the organic laws should diminish 
the number of premature deaths. If this idea be correct, 
the average duration of life should go on increasing ; and 
.our successors, two centuries hence, may probably attain 
:to an average of 40 years, and then ascribe to errors in 
•our tables our low average of 32.* 

SECTION III. 

'CALAMITIES ARISING FROM INFRINGEMENT OF THE MORAL LAW. 

Wx come now to consider the Moral Law, which is 
f>roclaimed by the highest sentiments and intellect acting 

* An interesting article on the * Diminished Mortality in England,' ap- 
peared in die Scotsman newspaper, of 16th April 1828, which coincides willi 
the yiews of the text; and, as it proceeds on scientific data, it is printed ia 
•fin UppendiK, No. IV. 
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harmoniouBly, and holding the aaimal propeosities ia sub- 
jection. In surveying the moral and religious codes of 
different nations, and the moral and religious opinions of 
different philosophers, every reflecting mind must have 
been struck with their diversity. Phrenology, by demoo* 
strating the difierences of combination in their faculties, 
enables us to account for these varieties of sentiment 
The code of morality framed by a legislator, in whom the 
animal propensities were strong, and the moral sentiments 
)veak, would be very different from one instituted by 
another lawgiver, in whom this combination was reversed. 
In like manner, a system of religion, founded by an indi- 
vidual, in whom Destructiveness, Wonder, and Cautious- 
ness were very large, and Veneration, Benevolence, and 
Conscientiousness deficient, would present views of the 
Supreme Being widely dissimilar to those which would be 
promulgated by a person in whom the last three faculties 
and intellect decidedly predominated. Phrenology shows, 
that the particular code of morality and religion, tohich is 
most completely in harmony with the whole faculties of the 
individual, will necessarily appear to him to be the best, 
tohUe he refers only to the dictates of his individual mind, as 
the sta^ndaird of right and wrong. But if we are able to 
show, that the whole scheme of external creation is arranged 
in harmoTiy toith certain principles, in preference to others, so 
that enjoyment flows upon the individual from without, 
when his conduct is in conformity with them, and that evil 
overtakes him when he departs from them, we shaS then 
obviously prove, that the foriiief is the morality and reli 
gion established by the Creator; and that individual men, 
who support different codes, must necessarily be deluded 
by imperfections in their own minds. That constituticm oi 
mind, also, may be pronounced to be the best, which har- 
monises most completely with the morality and religioa 
established by the Creator's aanraiig^Duents. In this view, 
maraliiy hecomes a sdenee, and departures from its dictateo 
may be demonsjtraied a& practical foUies, injurious to the 
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real interest and happiness of the individual, just as errors 
in logic are capahle of refutation to the satisfaction of the 
understanding. 

Dugald Stewart most justly remarked, that * the import- 
ance of agriculture and of religious toleration to the pros- 
perity of states ; the criminal impolicy of thwarting the 
kind arrangements of Providence, by restraints upon com- 
merce ; and the duty of legislators to study the laws of the 
mor<kl tDorld as the ground-work and standard of their own, 
appear, to minds unsophisticated by inveterate prejudices, 
as approaching nearly to the class of axioms; — ^yet, how 
much ingenious and refined discussion has been employed, 
even in our own times, to combat the prejudices which 
every where continue to struggle against them; and ^ow 
remote does the period yet seem, when there is any pro- 
bability that these prejudices will be completely abandon- 
ed.'* The great cause of the long continuance of these 
• prejudices, is the want of an intelligible and practical 
philosophy of morals. Before ordinary minds can perceive 
that the world is really governed by divine laws, it is ob- 
vious that they must become acquainted with, first, The 
nature of man, physical, animal, moral, and intellectual; 
secondly. The relations of the different parts of that nature 
to each other; and, thirdly. The relationship of the whole 
to God and external objects. The present Essay is an 
attempt, (a very feeble and imperfect one indeed), to ar- 
rive, by the aid of phrenology, at a demonstration of 
morality as a science. The interests dealt with in the ' 
investigation are so elevating, and the effort itself is so 
delightful, that the attempt carries its own reward, how- 
ever unsuccessful in its results. I am not without hope, 
that if phrenology, as the science of mind, and the doc- 
trine of the natural laws, were taught to the people as part 
of their ordinary education, the removal of these prejudices 
would be considerably accelerated. 

•Prdim. DinerL to Sop. Ency. Brit. p. 127. ' 
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Assuming, then, that, among the faculties of the mind, 
the higher sentiments and intellect hold the natural supre- 
macy, I shall endeavor to show, that obedience to the di<>- 
tates of these powers^is rewarded with pleasing emotions 
in the mental faculties themselves, and with the most 
beneficial external consequences f whereas disobedience is 
followed by. deprivation of these emotions, by painful feel- 
ings within the mind, and great external evil. 

First, Obedience is. accompanied by pleasing emotions 
in the faculties. It is scarcely necessary to dwell on the 
circumstance, that every propensity, sentiment, and intel- 
lectual faculty, when gratified in harmony with all the rest, 
is a fountain of pleasure. How many exquisite thrills of 
joy arise from Philoprogenitiveness, Adhesiveness, Ac- 
quisitiveness, Constructiveness, Love of Approbation, aad 
Self-Esteem, when gratified in accordance with the moral 
sentiments; who that has ever poured forth the aspirations 
of Hope, Ideality, Wonder, and Veneration, directed to 
an object in whom Intellect and Conscientiousness also 
rejoiced, has not experienced the deep delight of such aa 
exercise ? Or, Who is a stranger to the grateful pleasures 
attending an active Benevolence ? Turning to the intellect, 
again, what pleasures are afforded by the scenery of na- 
ture, by painting, poetry, and music, to those who possess 
thejcombination of faculties suited to these studies? And 
how rich a feast does not philosophy yield to those who 
possess high reflecting organs, combined with Concentrar 
tiveness and Conscientiousness? The reader is requested, 
therefore, to keep steadily in view, that these exquisite 
rewards are attached by the Creator to the active exercise 
of our faculties, in accordance with the moral law ; and 
that one punishment, clear, obvious, and. undeniable, inr 
flicted on those who neglect or infringe that law, is depri^ 
nation of these pleasures. This is a consideration very 
little attended to; because mankind, in general, live in 
such habitual neglect of the moral law, that they have, to 
a very partial extent, experienced its rewards, and do not 
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know the enjoyment they are deprived of by its infringe* 
ment. Before its full measure can be judged of, the mind 
must be instructed in its own constitution, in that of exter- 
nal objects, and in the relationship established between it 
and them, and between it and the Creator. Until a toler- 
ably distinct perception of these truths is obtained, the 
faculties cannot enjoy repose, nor act in full vigor or har- 
mony: while, for example, our forefathers i:egarded the 
marsh fevers, to which they were subjected, from deficient 
draining of their fields, — and the outrages on person and 
property, attendant on the wars waged by the English 
against the Scots, or by one feudal lord against another, 
even on their own soil, — ^not as punishments for particular 
infringements of the organic and moral laws, to be remov- 
ed by obedience to these laws, but as inscrutable dispensa- 
tions of Grod's providence, which it behooved them meekly 
to endure, but not to avert, — the full enjoyment which the 
moral and intellectual faculties were fairly calculated by 
the Creator to afford, could not be experienced. Benevo- 
lence would pine in dissatisfaction; Veneration would flag 
in its devotions; and Conscientiousness would suggest 
endless surmises of disorder and injustice in a scheme of 
creation, under which such evils occurred, and were left 
without a remedy: — in short, the full tide of moral, reli- 
gious, and intellectual enjoyment could not possibly flow, 
until views,< more in accordance with the constitution and 
desires of the moral faculties were obtained. The same 
evil afBicts mankind still to a prodigious extent. How is 
it possible for the Hindoo, Mussuhnan, Chinese, or the 
native American, while they continue to worship deities, 
whose- qualities outrage Benevolence, Veneration, and 
Conscientiousness, — and remain in profound ignorance of 
almost all the Creator's natural institutions, in conse- 
quence of infringing which they suffer punishment with- 
out ceasing, — ^to form even a conception of the gratifica- 
tions which the moral and intellectual nature of man is 
calculated to enjoy, when exercised in harmony with the 
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Creator's real character and-4astitutiQns? This operation, 
of the moral law is no|; the less real, because many do not 
recognise it. Sight is not a less excellent gift to those 
who see, because some men born blind have no conception 
of the extent of pleasure and advantage from which the 
want of.it cuts them ofi*. 

The qualities manifested by the Creator may be infer* 
red from the works of creation ; but it is obvious, that, to 
arrive at the soundest views, we would need to know his 
institutions thoroughly. To a grossly ignorant people, 
who suffer hourly from transgression of his laws, the Deity 
will appear infinitely more mysterious and severe than to 
an enlightened nation, who trace the principles of his govr 
ernment, in many departments of his works, and who, by 
observing his laws, avoid the penalties of infringement. 
The character of the Divine Being, under the natural sys« 
tem, will go on rising in human apprehension, in exact 
proportion as his works shall be understood. The low and 
miserable conceptions of God formed by the vulgar among 
the Greeks and Romans, were the reflections of their own 
ignorance of natural, moral, and political science. The 
discovery and improvement of phrenology must necessarily 
have a great effect on natural religion. Before phrenology 
was known, the moral and intellectual constitution of man 
was unascertained ; — in consequence, the relations of ex- 
ternal nature towards it could not be competently judged 
of; and, while these were involved in obscurity, many of 
the ways of Providence must have appeared mysterious 
and severe, which in themselves were quite the reverse. 
Again, as bodily suffering and mental perplexity would 
bear a proportion to this ignorance, the character of God 
would appear to the natural eye in that condition, much 
more unfavorable than it will afler these clouds of darkness 
shall have passed away. 

Some persons, in their great concernment about a future 
life, are liable to overlook the practical direction of the 
mind in the present. When we consider the nature and 
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objects of the mental faculties, we perceive that a great 
number of them have the most obvious and undeniable re« 
ference to this life; for example, Amativeness, Phiioproge- 
nitiveness, Combativeness, Destructiveness, Acquisitive- 
ness, Secretiveness, Cautiousness, Seif-Esteem, and Love 
of Approbation, with Size, Form, Coloring, Weight, Tune, 
Wit, and probably other fhculties, stand in such evident 
relationship to this particular world, with its moral and 
physical arrangements, that if they were not capable of 
legitimate application here, it would be difficult to assign a 
reason for their being bestowed on us. We possess also 
Benevolence, Veneration, Hope, Ideality, Wonder, Con- 
scientiousness, And Reflecting Intellect, all of which ap- 
pear to be particularly adapted to a higher sphere. But 
the important consideration is, that here on earth these two 
sets of faculties are combined; and, on the same principle 
that led Sir Isaac Newton to infer the combustibility of the 
diamond, I am disposed to expect that the external world, 
when its constitution and relations shall be sufficiently un- 
derstood, will be found to be in harmony with all our facul- 
ties, and of course that the character of the Deity, as un- 
folded by the works of creation^ will more and more gratify 
our moral and intellectual powers, in proportion as know- 
ledge shall advance. The structure of the eye is admirably 
adapted to the laws of light ; that of the ear to the laws of 
sound; that of the muscles to the laws of gravitittion; and 
it would be strange if our mental constitution were not as 
wisely adapted to the general order of the external world. 
The principle is universal^ and admits of no exception, 
that want of power and activity in every faculty, is attend- 
ed with deprivation of the pleasures attendant on its viva- 
cious e]ifercise. He who is so deficient in Tune that he 
cannot distinguish melody, is cut off firom a vast source of 
gratification enjoyed by those who possess that organ in a 
state of vigor and highly cultivated; and the same principle 
holds in the case of every other organ and faculty. Crimi* 
nals and profligates of every description, therefore, from 
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the iFery constitution of their nature, are excluded from 
great enjoyments attendant on virtue ; and this is the first 
natural punishment to whi^h they are inevitably liable. 
Persons also, who are ignorant of the constitutions of their 
own minds, and the relations between external objects, not 
only suffer many direct evils on this account, but, through 
the consequent inactivity of their faculties, are, besides, 
deprived of many exalted enjoyments. The works of crea- 
tion, and the character of the Deity, are the legitimate 
objects of our higJiest powers; and hence he who is bHnd 
to their qualities, loses nearly the whole benefit of his moral 
and intellectual existence. If there is any one to whom 
these gratifications are unknown, or appear trivial, either 
he must, to a very considerable degree, be still upder the 
dominion of the animal propensities, or his views of the 
Creator's character and institutions cannot be in harmony 
with the natural dictates of the moral sentiments and intel- 
lect. The custom of teaching children to regard with the 
highest admiration the literature and history of the Greeks 
and Romans, stained with outrages on all the superior 
faculties of man, and diverting their minds away from the 
study of the Creator and his works, has had a most perni- 
cious effect on the views of this world, entertained by many 
excellent and intellectnal individuals. This is truly pre- 
fbring the achievements of bsu*barous men to the glorious 
designs of God; and we need not be surprised that no 
Mtisfaetion to the moral sentiments is experienced while 
this course of education is pursued. 

But, in the second place, as the woHd is arranged on the 
principle of the supremacy of the moral sentiments and in- 
tellect, observance of the moral law is attended with ex« 
temal advantages, and infringement of it with positive evil 
consequences; and from this constitution arises the second 
aUaral punishment of misconduct. 

Let us trace the advantages of obedience. — In the do- 
mestic circle; if we preserve habitually Benevolence, Con- 
Bcientionsness, Veneration, and Intellect supreme, if is 

18 
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quite undeniable, that we shall rouse the moral and intel- 
lectual faculties of children, servants, and assistants, to 
love us, and to yield us willin^ervice, obedience, and aid. 
Our commands will then be reasonable, mild, and easily 
executed, and the commerce will be that of love. With 
our equals, again, in society, what would we not give for a 
friend in whom we were perfectly convinced of the supre- 
macy of the moral sentiments; -what love^ confidence, and 
delight, would we not repose in him! To a merchant, phy- 
sician, lawyer, magistrate, or an individual in any public 
employment, how invaluable would be the habitual supre- 
macy of these sentiments! The Creator has given differ- 
ent talents to different individuals, and limited our powers, 
so that we execute any work best by confining our atten- 
tion to one department of labor, — an arrangement which 
amounts to a direct institution of separate trades and pro- 
fessions. Under the natural laws, then, the manufacturer 
may pursue his calling with the entire approbation of all 
the moral sentiments, for he is dedicating his talents to 
supply the wants of his fellow men; and how mueh more 
successful win he not be,, if his every wish is accompanied 
by the desire to act benevolently and honestly towards 
those who are to consume and pay for the pvodact& of his 
abor! He cannot gratify his Acquisitiveness h«lf so suc- 
cessfully by any other method. The same remark applies 
to the merchant, the lawyer, and physician. The lawyer 
and physician whose whole spirits breathe a disinterested 
desire to consult, as a paramount object, the interests of 
their clients and patients, not only obtain the direct reward 
of gratifying their own moral faculties,. which is no slight 
enjoyment, but also reap a positive gratification to their 
Self-Esteem and Love of Approbation, in a high and 
well-founded reputation, and to their Acquisitiveness, in 
increasing emolument, not grudgingly paid but willingly 
offered, from persons who feel the worth of the services 
bestowed. 
There are three conditions required by the moral and 
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intellectual law, which must all be observed to iilBure its 
rewards. 1st, The department of industry selected must 
be really useful to human Ibeings: Benevolence demands 
this; 2d, The quantum of labor bestowed must bear a 
just proportion to the natural demand for the commodity 
produced: Intellect requires this; and 3d, In our social 
connections, we must imperatively attend to the organic 
law, that different individuals possess different develop- 
ments of brain, and in consequence different natural talents 
«nd dispositions, and we must rely on each, only to the 
extent warranted by his natural endowment. 

If, then, an individual have received, at birth, a sound 
organic constitution and favorably developed brain, and 
if he live in accordance with the physical, the organic, the 
moral, and the intellectual laws, it appears, to me that, in 
the constitution of the world, he has received an assurance 
from the Creator, of provision for his animal wants, and 
a high enjoyment in the legitimate exercise of his various 
mental powers, 

I have already observed, that before we can obey the 
Creator's institutions we must know them; that the science 
which teaches the physical laws is natural philosophy; 
and that the organic laws belong to the department of 
anatomy and physiology: and I now add, that it is the 
business of the Political Economist to unfold the kinds of 
industry that are really necessary to the welfare of man- 
kind, and the degrees of labor that will meet with a just 
reward. The leading object of political economy, as a 
science, is to increase enjoyment, by directing the appli- 
cation of industry. To attain this end, however, it is 
obviously necessary that the nature of man, — the consti- 
tution of the physical world, — ^and the relations between 
these, should be known. Hitherto, the knowledge of 
, the first of these elementary parts has been very deficient, 
and, in consequence, the whole superstructure has been 
weak and unproductive, in comparison of what it may be- 
come, when founded on a more perfect basis. Political 
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EconomisU have neyer taught that the world is arranged 
on the principle of supremacj of the moral sentiments 
and intellect — ^that consequently, to render man happy, 
ki$ leading pursuits must he such as tdll exercise and grat^ 
these powers, — and that his life will aecessarily he misera- 
ble, if devoted entirely to the production of wealth. They 
have proceeded on the notion, that the accumulation of 
wealth is the summum bonum; but all history testifies, 
that national happiness does not invariably increase in 
proportipa to national riches; and until they shall perceive 
and teach, that intelligence and morality are the founda- 
tion of all lasting prosperity, they will never interest the 
great body of mankind, aor give a valuable direction to 
their efforts. 

If the views contained in the present Essay be sound, 
it will become a leading object with future masters in 
that science, to demonstrate the necessity that civilized 
man should limit his physical, and increase his moral and 
intellectual occupations, as the only means of saving him- 
self from ceaseless punishment under the natural laws. 

The idea of men in general being taught natural philo- 
sophy, anatomy, and physiology, political economy, and 
the other sciences that expound the natural laws, has been 
sneered at, as utterly absurd and ridiculous*. But I 
would ask, in what occupations are human beings so 
urgently engaged, that they have no leisure to bestow on 
the study of the Creator's laws? A course of natural 
philosophy would occupy sixty or seventy hours in the 
delivery; a course of anatomy and physiology the same; 
and a course of phrenology can be delivered pretty fully 

* It is pleasing to observe, that great progress has been made in appre- 
eiatiug the importance of tlie kind of education here recommended, since the 
$rst edition of this work was published. In Edinburgh an association of the 
industrious classes has been formed for obtaining instruction in useful and eo- 
tertaining knowledge, and it has met with the greatest encouragiemcnt. Under 
its superintendence, lectures have been delivered on all the sciences enumerat- 
ed in the text, to audiences consisting of both sexes, and with eminent suo* 
A notice ai its constitution will be found in the Appendix, No. V. 
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in forty hours! These, twice or thrice repeated, would 
serve to initiate the student so that he could afterwards 
advance in the same paths, hy the aid of observation and 
books. Is life, then, so brief, and are our hours so ur- 
gently occupied by higher and more important duties, 
that we cannot afford these pittances of time to learn the 
laws that regulate our existence? No! The only difficulty 
is in obtaining the desire for the knowledge; for when 
that is attained, time will not be wanting. No idea can 
be more preposterous, than that of human beings having 
no time to study and obey the natural institutions. These 
laws punish so severely, when neglected, that they cause 
the offender to lose tenfold more time in undergoing his 
chastisement, than would be requisite to obey them. A 
gentleman extensively engaged in business, whose nervous 
and digestive systems have been impaired by neglect of 
the organic laws, was desired to walk in the open air at 
least one hour a-day; to repose from all exertion, bodily 
and mental, for one full hour after breakfast, and another 
full hour after dinner, because the brain cannot expend its 
energy in thinking and in aiding digestion at the same 
time; and to practise moderation in diet, which last in- 
junction he regularly observed; but he. laughed at the 
very idea of his having three hours a-day to spare for 
attention to his health. The reply was*, that the organic 
laws admit of no exception, and that he must either obey 
them, or take the consequences; but that the time lost in 
enduring the punishment would be double or treble that 
requisite for obedience; — and, accordingly, the fact was 
so. Instead of attending an appointment, it is quite usual 
for him to send a note, perhaps at two in the afternoon, in 
these terms: — *I was so distressed with head-ache last 
night, that I never closed my eyes, and to-day, I am still 
incapable of being out of bed.* On other occasions, he is 
out of bed, but apologizes for incapacity to attend to 
business, on account of an intolerable pain in the region 
of the stomuch In short, if the hours lost in these 

18* 
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painful sufferings were added together, and distributed 
over the days when he b able for duty, he would find 
them far outnumber those which would sufEce for obe- 
dience to the organic laws — and with this difference in the 
results: by neglect he loses both his hours and his enjoy- 
ment; whereas, by .obedience, he would be rewarded by 
aptitude for business, and a pleasing consciousness of 
existence. 

We shall, however, understand the operation of the 
moral and intellectual laws more completely, by attending 
to the evils which arise from neglect of them. 

I. Let us consider Individuals. At present, the almost 
universal persuasion of civilized man, is, that happiness 
consists in the possession of wealth, power, and external 
splendor; objects related to the animal faculties and in- 
tellect much more than to the moral sentiments. In con- 
sequence, each individual sets out in the pursuit of these 
as the chief business of his life; and, in the ardor of the 
chase, he recognises no limitations on the means which he 
may employ, except those imposed by the municipal law. 
He does not perceive or acknowledge the^ existence of 
natural laws, determining not only the sourcies^ of his 
happiness, but the steps by which it may be attained. 
From this moral and intellectual blindness, merchants and 
manufacturers, in numberless instances, hasten to be rich 
beyond the course of nature; that is to say, they engage 
in enterprises far exceeding the extent of their capital, 
or capacity; they place their property in the hands of 
debtors, whose natural talents and morality are so low, 
that they ought never to have been entrusted with a shil- 
ling; they send their goods to sea without insuring them, 
or leaye them uninsured in their warehouses; they ask 
pecuniary accommodation from other merchants, to enable 
iheifx to carry on undue speculations, and become security 
for them in return, and both fall into misfortunes; or 
they live in splendor and extravagance, far beyond the 
extent of the natural return of their capital and talents, 
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and speedily reach ruin as their goal. In every one c^ 
these instances, the calamity is obviously the consequence 
of infringement of the moral and intellectual law. The 
lawyer, medical practitioner, or probationer in the church, 
who is disappointed in his reward, will be found erro* 
neously to * have placed himself in a profession for which 
his natural talents and dispositions did not fit him, or 
to have pursued his vocation under the guidance chiefly 
of the lower propensities; preferring selfishness to honor- 
able^regard for the interests of his employers. Want of 
success in these professions, appears to me to be owing, 
in a high degree, to three causes. First, the brain may 
be too small, or constitutionally lympathic, so that the 
mind does not act with sufficient energy to make an 
impression. Secondly, some particular organs indispensa- 
bly requisite to success, may be very small, as Language, 
or Causality, in a lawyer — the deficiency of the first ren- 
dering him incapable of ready utterance, and that of the 
second, destitute of that intuitive sagacity, which sees at 
a glance the bearing of the facts and principles founded 
on by his adversary, so as to estimate the just inferences 
that follow, and to point them out. A lawyer, who is 
weak in this power, appears to his client like a pilot who 
does not know the shoals and the rocks. His deficiency 
is perceived whenever difficulty presents itself, and he is 
pronounced unfit to take charge of great interests; he is 
then passed by, and sufifers the penalties of having made 
an erroneous choice Of a profession. The third cause is 
predominance of the animal and selfish faculties. The 
client and the patient discriminate instinctively between 
the cold, pitiless, but pretending^ manner of Acquisitive- 
ness and Love of Approbation, and the unpretending 
*^ genuine warmth of Benevolence, Veneration, and Con- 
scientiousness; and they discover very speedily that the 
intellect inspired by the latter sees more clearly, and 
manages more successfully, their interests, than when 
animated only by the former. The victim of selfishn^^ 
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either never rises^ or quickly sinks, wondering why his 
merits are neglected. 

In all of these instances, the failure of the merchant, and 
the bad success of the lawyer and physician, are the con- 
sequences of having infringed the natural laws; so that the 
evil they suffer is the punishment for having failed in a 
great duty, not only to society, but to themselves. 

II. Some of the Calamities arising from infringe- 
ment OP THE Social Law may next be considered. 

The greatest difficulties present themselves in tracing 
the operation of the moral and intellectual laws, in the wide 
field of social life. An individual may be made to compre- 
hend how, if he commits an error, he should suffer a par- 
ticular punishment; but when calamity overtakes whole 
classes of the community, each person absolves himself 
from all share of the blame, and regards himself simply as 
the victim of a general but inscrutable visitation. Let us 
then examine briefly the Social Law. 

In regarding the human faculties, we perceive that num- 
berless gratMcations spring from the social state. The 
muscles of a single individual could not. rear the habita- 
tions, build the ships, forge the anchors, construct the 
machinery, or, in short, produce the countless enjoyments 
that everywhere surround us, and which are attained in 
consequence of men being constituted so as instinctively 
to combine their powers and skill, to obtain a common 
end. Here, then, are very great advantages resulting 
directly from the social law; but, in the next place, social 
intercourse is the means of affording direct gratification to 
a variety of our mental faculties. If we lived in solitude, 
the propensities, sentiments, and reflecting faculties, would 
be deprived, some of them absolutely, and others of them 
nearly, of all opportunities of gratification. The social 
law, then, is the source of the highest delights of our 
nature, and its institution indicates the greatest benevo- 
lence towards us, and wisdom in the Creator. 
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Still, however, this law does not suspend or subvert th(9 
laws instituted for the regulation of the conduct of man as 
an individual. If an individual go to sea vfi a ship, thd 
natural laws require that his intellectual faculties shall be 
instructed in navigation, and in the features of the coasts 
and 9eas which he shall traverse; that he shall know and 
avoid the shoals, currents, and eddies; that he shall trim 
his canvass in proportion to the gale; and that his animal 
faculties shall be kept ^o much under subjection to his 
moral sentiments, that he shall not abandon himself to 
drunkenness, sloth; or any animal indulgence, when he 
ought to be watchful at his duty. If he obey the natural 
laws, he will be safe ; and if he disobey them he may be 
drowned.^ It is obvious that it must be a small vessel, 
and bound only on a shprt voyage, that could be managed 
by one man ; for he must eat and sleep ; and he could nol 
perform these functions, and manage his sails at the samQ 
time. It b the interest, therefore, of individuals who wish 
to go to sea, to avail themselves of the social law, that is, 
to combine their powers under one leader; — ^by doing so, 
they may sail in a larger ship, have more ample stores of 
provisions, obtain intervals for rest, and enjoy each other's 
society. If at the same time they fulfil the moral and 
intellectual laws, by placing in the situation of captain an 
individual fully qualified for the duty, they will enjoy the 
reward.in sailing safely and in comfort; if they disregard 
these laws, and place an individual in charge of the ship, 
whose intellectual faculties are weak, whose animal pro* 
pensities are strong, whose moral sentiments are in abey- 
ance, and who, in consequence, habitually neglects the nat- 
ural laws, they may suffer the penalty in being wrecked. 

I know it will be objected that the crew and passengers 
do not appoint the captain; but, in every ^ase, except im^ 
pressment in the British navy, th^ey may go into, or stay 

* I waive at present the question of storms, which he could not foresee, as 
Aese &II under the hiead of ignorance of natural kws, which may be nrfne- 
quently discovered. 
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out of, a particular ship, according as they discover the 
captain to possess the natural qualities or not. This, at 
present, I am aware, ninety-nine individuals out of an hunr 
dred never inquire into; but so do ninety-nine out of an 
hundred neglect many other of the natural laws, and suffer 
the penalty, because their moral and intellectual faculties 
have never yet been instructed in the existence and effects 
of these, or trained to observe and obey them. But they 
have the power from nature of obeying them, if properly 
taught and trained; and, besides, I give this merely as an 
illustration of the mode of operation of the social law. 

Another example may be given : By employing servants, 
the labors of life are rendered less burdensome to the 
master; but he must employ individuals who know the mo- 
ral law,' and who possess the desire to act under it; other- 
wise, as a punishment for neglecting this requisite, he may 
be robbed, cheated, or murdered. Phrenology presents 
the means of observing this law, in a degree quite unat- 
tainable without it, by the facility which it affords of dis- 
covering the natural talents and dispositions of individuals 

By entering into copartnerships, merchants and other 
persons in business may extend their employment, and gain 
advantages beyond those they could reap if laboring as 
individuals. But, by the natural law, each must take care 
that his partner knows, and is inclined to obey, the moral 
and intellectual laws, as the only condition on which the 
Creator will 'permit him securely to reap the advantages of 
the social compact. If a partner in China be deficient in 
intellect and moral sentiment, another in London may be 
utterly ruined. It is said that this is an example of the 
innocent suffering for, or at least along with, the guilty; 
but it is not so. It is an example of a person seeking to 
obtain the advantages of the social law, without conceiving 
himself bound to obey the conditions required by it; the 
first of which is, that those individuals of whose services 
he avails himself, shall be capable and willing to observe 
the moral and intellectual laws. 
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Let U9 now advert to the calamities which overtake 
whole classes of men, or communities, under the social 
law, — ^ trace their origin, and see how far they are attri- 
butable to infringement of the Creator's laws. 

If I ani right in representing the whole faculties of man 
as intended by the Creator to be gratified, and the moral 
sentiments and intellect as the higher and directing powers, 
wfth which all natural institutions are in harmony; it fol- 
lows, that if large communities of men, in their systematic 
conduct, habitually seek the gratification of the inferior 
propensities, and allow either no part, or too small and in- 
adequate a part, of their time to be devoted to the regular 
employment of the higher powers, they will act in direct 
opposition to the natural institutions; and will, of course, 
suffer the punishment in sorrow and disappointment. Now, 
to confine ourselves to our own country, it is certain that, 
until within these few years, the laboring population of 
Britain were not taught that it was any part of their duty, 
as rational creatures, to restrain their propensities, so as 
not to multiply their numbers beyond the demand for their 
labors and the supply of food for their offspring ; and up to 
the present hour this most obvious and important doctrine 
is not admitted by one in a thousand, and not acted upon as 
a practical principle by one in ten thousand of those whose 
happiness or misery depends on observance of it. 'The 
doctrine of Malthus, that ' population cannot go on per 
petually increasing, without pressing on the limits of the 
means of subsistence, and that a check of some kind or 
other must, sooner or later, be opposed to it,' just amounts 
to this, — ^that the means of subsistence are not susceptible 
of such rapid and unlimited increase as population, and in 
consequence that the Amative propensity must be restrain- 
ed by reason, otherwise it will be checked by misery. 
This principle is in accordance with the views of human 
nature maintained in this Essay, and applies to all the 
faculties. Thus Philoprogenitiveness, when indulged in 
opposition to reason, leads to spoiling children, which is 
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foDowed directly by misery both to them and to their 
parents. Acqaisitireness, when uncontrolled by reason, 
leads to avarice or thefl, and these again carry suffering 
in their train. 

But so far from attending to such views, the lives of 
the inhabitants of Britain generally are devoted to the 
acquisition of wealth,* of power and distinction, or of 
animal pleasure: in other words, tlie^ great object of the 
laboring classes, is to live and gratify the inferior pro- 
pensities; of the mercantile and .manufacturing popula- 
tion, to gratify Acquisitiveness and Self-Esteem; of the 
more intelligent class of gentlemen, to gratify Self-Esteem 
and Love of Approbation, in political, literary, or phi- 
losophical eminence; and of another portion, to gratify 
Love of Approbation, by supremacy in fashion — and these 
gratifications are sought by means not in accordance with 
the dictates of the higher sentiments, but by the joint aid 
of the intellect and propensities. If the supremacy of 
moral sentiment and intellect be the natural law, then^ 
as oflen observed, every circumstance connected with 
human life must be in harmony with it; that is to say, 
first, Afler rational restraint on population, and the proper 
use of machinery, such moderate labor as will leave ample 
time for the systematic exercise of the higher powers, will 
suffice to provide for human wants; and, secondly. If this 
exercise be neglected, and the time which ought to be 
dedicated to it be employed in labor to gratify the propen- 
sities, direct evil will ensue ; and this accordingly appears 
to me to be really the result. 

By means of machinery, and the aids derived from 
science, the ground can be cultivated, and every imagin- 
able necessary and luxury produced in ample abundance, 
at a moderate expenditure of labor by any population not 
ill itself superabundant. If men were to stop whenever 
they had reached this~ point, and dedicate the residue of 
each day to moral and intellectual pursuits, the conse- 
qaence would be, ready and steady, because not over^ 
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Btocked, markets. Labor, pursued till it provided abun- 
dance, but not superfluity, would meet with a certain and 
ust reward, and would also yield a vast mcrease of hap- 
nness; for no joy equals that which springs from the 
moral sentiments and intellect excited by the contempla- 
aon, pursuit, and observance, of the Creator's institutions. 
Farther, morality would be improved; for men, being 
happy, would cease to be vicious; and, lastly, there would 
be improvement in the organic, moral, and intellectual 
capabilities of the race; for the active moral and intellec- 
tual organs in the parents would tend to increase the 
volume of these in their offspring; so that each generation 
would start not only with greater stores of acquired know- 
ledge than its predecessors possessed, but with higher 
natural capabilities of turning them to account. 

Before merchants and manufacturers can be expected 
to act in this manner, a great change must be eflected in 
their sentiments and perceptions; but so was a striking 
revolution eflected in the ideas and practices of the tenant- 
ry west of Edinburgh, when they removed the stagnant 
pools between each ridge of land, and banished ague from 
their district. If any reader will compare the state of 
Scotland during the thirteenth, fourteenth, and flfleenth 
centuries, correctly and spiritedly represented in Sir Wal- 
ter Scott's Tales of a Grandfather, with its present condi- 
tion, in regard to knowledge, morality, religion, and the 
comparative ascendency of the rational oyer the animal 
part of our nature, he will perceive so great an improve- 
ment in later times, that the commencement of the millen- 
nium itself, in five or six hundred years hence, would 
scarce be a greater advance beyond the present, them the 
present is over the past. If the laws of the Creator be 
really what are here represented, and if they were once 
taught as elementary truths to every class of the commu- 
nity, and the sentiment of Veneration called in to enforce 
obedience to them, a set of new motives and principlo.i 
would be brought 4nto play, calculated to„ accelerate the 
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change; especially if it were seen, what, in the next 
place, I proceed to show, that the consequences of neg- 
lecting these laws are the most serious visitations of suf- 
fering that can well be imagined. If the views advocated 
in this work be correct, the system on which the manufac^ 
tures of Britain are at. present conducted, is as great an 
aberration from the laws of nature as the history of the 
world has ever presented. - It implies not only that the 
vast body of the people shall for ever remain in a condition 
little superior to that of mere working animals, in order 
that, by means of cheap labor, our traders may undersell 
the merchants of all other nations; but also that our 
manufactures and commerce shall enjoy an indefinite ex- 
tension — this being essential to their prosperity, asi now 
conducted, although, iu the nature of things, impossible. 
On 13th May 1830, Mr. Slaney, M. F. called the attention 
of the House of Conlmons to ' the increase which had 
taken place in the number of those employed in manufac- 
turing and mechanical occupations, as compared with the 
agricultural class.' He stated, that ' i& England, the 
former, as compared with the latter, were 6^ to 5 i& 1801 ; 
they were as 8 to 5 in 1821; and, taking the increase of 
population to have proceeded in the same ratio, ibey wefe 
now as S to 1. In Scotland the increase had been still more 
extraordinary. In that country they were as 5 to 6 in 
1801; as 9 to 6 in 1821; and now they were as 2 to 1. 
The increase in the general papulation during the last 
twenty years had been 30 per cent. ; in the manufactur- 
ing population it had been 40 per cent. ; in Manchester, 
Coventry, Liverpool, and Birmingham, the increase had 
been 50 per cent. ; in Leeds it had been 54 per cent. ; in 
Glasgow, it had been 100 per cent.*^ Here we perceive 
that a vast population has been called into existence, and 
trained to manufacturing industry. I do not doubt that 
the skill and labor of this portion of the people have greatly 
contribiited to the wealth of the nation; but I fear that 
the happiness of the laborious individuals who have con- 
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ferred this boon, has not kept pace with the riches whic^ 
they have created. The causes of this circumstance 
appear to be the following: — 

Several millions of human beings have been trained to 
manufactures, and are unfit for anj other occupation. 
In consequence of the rapid increase of their numbers^ 
and of vast improvements in machinery, the supply of 
labor has, for many years, outstripped the demand for it^ 
and wages have fallen ruinously low. By a coincidence 
which at first sight appears unfortunate, muph of the 
machinery of modern invention may be managed by 
children. The parent, who, by his own labor for twelve 
hours a-day, is able to earn only seven shillings a week, 
adds to his income one shilling and sixpence or two shil- 
lings a week, for each child whom he can send to the 
manufactory ; and, by the united wages of the family, a 
moderate subsistence may be eked out. Both parents 
and children, however, are reduced to a hopeless condi* 
tion of toil; for their hours of labor are so long, and theii 
romunorctiion is so small, that starvation stares each ot 
them in the face when they either relax from exertion oi 
cease to live in combination. Mental culture, and mora, 
and intellectual enjoyment are excluded, and their place 
supplied by penury and labor. Dr. Chalmers reports, 
that in our great towns whole masses of this clas& of the 
people are living in profound ignorance and practical 
lieathenism. The system tends constantly to increase the 
evils of which it is the source. Young persons, when 
they arrive at manhood, find themselves scarcely able to 
subsist by their individual exertions; whereas, if they 
can add the scanty income of three or four children to 
their own, their condition is, in some degree, improved. 
House-rent, and the expenses of furniture and fuel, are 
not increased by the wants, — in proportion to the contri- 
butions — of the young. Adults are thus tempted — nay, 
almost driven by necessity — to contract early marriages, 
to rear a numerous offspring, devoted to the same employ- 
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ments with themselves, and m this way to add to the supply 
of labor, already ia excess. The children grow up, and 
in their turn follow the same course ; and thus, however 
widely the manufactures of Britain may have extended, a 
still farther, and indeed an indefinite extension of them 
seems to be demanded; for the system produces a con- 
stantly increasing, yet ignorant, starving, and miserable 
population, more than adequate to the supply of all the la- 
bor that can be profitably expended. The consequence is, 
that markets are overstocked with produce; prices first fall 
ruinously low; the operatives are then thrown idle, and lefl 
in destitution, until the surplus produce of their formerly 
excessive labors, and perhaps something more, are con- 
sumed ; after this, prices rise too high in consequence of 
the supply falling rather below the demand; the laborers 
then resume their toil, on their former system of excessive 
exertion; they again overstock the market; are again 
thrown idle, and suffer dreadful misery. 

In 1825-6-7, this operation of the natural laws was 
strikingly exhibited; large bodies of starving and unem- 
ployed laborers were supported on charity. How many 
hours did they not stand idle, and how much of exciessive 
toil would not these hours have relieved, if distributed over 
the periods when they were overworked! The results of 
that excessive exertion were seen ill the form of unten- 
anted houses and of shapeless piles of goods decaying in 
ware-houses — in short, in every form in which misapplied 
industry could go to ruin. These observations are strik- 
ingly illustrated by the following official report. 

* State of the Untrnployed Operatives resident in Edinbargh, who are sap- 
plied witli work by a Committee constituted for that purpose, according to a 
List made xtp on Wednesday, die 14th March 1827. 

' The number of unemployed operatives who have been remitted oy the 
Committee for work, up to the 14th of March, are . - - 1481 

• And tlie number of cases they have rejecjted, after having been par- 
ticularly investigated, for being bad characters, giving in false 
statements, or being only a short time out of work, 5cc. &c. are ^^ 

Making together, W27 
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' Be9ide$ tho9e> several hundreds have been rejected l^ the Committee^ &$» 
from the applicants' oum. statements, they were not considered as cases en* 
titled to receive relief^ and were not, dierefure, remitted for iilvestigation. 

* The wages allowed is 5s. per week, with a peck of meal to those who 
have families. Some youths are only allowed 3s. of wages. 
. ' The partiailai* occupations of those sent to work are as follows: — 242 
masons, 684 laboriers, 66 joiners, 19 plasterers, 76 sawyers, 19 slaters, 4$ 
smiths, 40 painters, 96 tailors, 55 shoemakers, 20 gardeners, 229 variom 
trades. Total 14S1.' 

Edinburgh is not a manufacturing city, and if so much 
misery existed in it in proportion to its population, what 
must have been the condition of Glasgow, Manchester^ and 
other manufacturing towns? 

Here, then, the Creator's laws show themselves para- 
mount, even when men set themselves systematically to 
infringe them. He intended the human race, under the 
moral law, not to pursue Acquisitiveness excessively, hut 
to labor only a certain and a moderate portion of their 
lives; and although they do their utmost to defeat this 
intention, they cannot succeed; they are constrained to 
remain idle as many days and hours, while their surplus 
produce is consuming, as would have served for the due 
exercise of their moral and intellectual faculties, and the 
preservation of their health, if they had dedicated them 
regularly to these ends from day to day, as time passed 
over their heads. But their punishment proceeds: the ex- 
treme exhaustion of nervous and muscular energy, with 
the absence of all moral and intellectual excitement, create 
the excessive craving for the stimulus of ardent spirits 
which distinguishes the laboring population of the present 
age ; this calls into predominant activity the organs of the 
Animal Propensities; these descend to the children by the 
law already explained; increased crime, and a deteriorat- 
ing population, are the results; and, a moral and intelleo- 
tual incapacity for arresting the evils becomes greater 
with the lapse of every generation. 

According to the principles of the present Essay, what 
«re called by conimercial .men * times of prosperity,' ar« 
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seasons of the greatest infringement of the natural laws, 
and precursors of great calamities. Times are not reckon- 
ed prosperous, unless all the industrious population is 
employed during the whole day, hours of eating and sleep- 
ing only excepted, in the production of wealth. This is a 
dedication of their whole lives to the service of the pro- 
pensities, and must necessarily terminate in punishment^ 
if the world i6 constituted on the principle of supremacy 
of the higher powers. 

This truth has already been illustrated more than once 
in the history of commerce The following is a recent 
example. 

By the combination laws, workmen were punishable for 
uniting to obtain a rise of wages, when an extraordinary 
demand occurred for their labor. These laws, being ob- 
viously unjust, were at length repealed. In summer and 
autumn 1825, however, commercial men conceived them- 
selves to have reached the highest point of prosperity, and 
the demand for labor was unlimited. The operatives 
availed themselves of the opportunity to better their con- 
dition; formed extensive combinations; and, because their 
demands were not complied with, struck work, and contin- 
ued idle for months in succession. The master manufac- 
turers clamored against the new 'law, and complained that 
the country would be ruined, if combinations were not 
again declared illegal, and suppressed by force. Accord- 
ing to the principles of this Essay, the just law must from 
the first have been the most beneficial for all parties affected 
by it; and the result amply confiitned this idea. Subse- 
quent events proved that the extraordinary demand for 
laborers in 1825 was entirely factitious, fostered by an 
overwhelming issue of bank paper, much of which ulti- 
mately turned out to be worthless; in short, that, during 
the combinations, the master manufacturers were engaged 
in an extensive system of speculative over-production, and 
that the combinations of the workmen presented a naturcd 
check to this erroneous proceeding.. The ruin that over- 
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took the masters in 1826 arose from their having accumu- 
lated^ under the influence of unbridled AcquisitivenesR, 
vast stores of commodities which were not required by 
society; and to have compelled the laborers, by force, to 
manufacture more at their bidding, would obviously have 
been to aggravate the evil. It is a well known fact, ac- 
cordingly, that those masters who^e operatives most reso- 
lute] v refused to work, and who, on this account, clamored 
loudest against the law, were the greatest gainers in the 
end. Their stocks of goods were sold off at high prices 
during the speculative period: and when the revulsion 
catne, instead of being ruined by the fall of property, they 
were prepared, with their capitals at command, to avail 
themselves of the' depreciation, to make new and highly 
profitable investments. Here again, therefore, we per- 
ceive the law of justice vindicating itself, and benefiting' 
by its operation, even those individuals who blindly de- 
nounced it as injurious to their interests. A practical faith 
in the doctrine that the world is arranged by the Creator 
in harmony with the moral sentiments and intellect, would 
be of unspeakable advantage both to rulers and subjects; 
for they would then be able to pursue with greater confi- 
dence the course dictated by moral rectitude, convinced 
that the result would prove beneficial, even, although, 
when they took the first step, they could not distinctly 
perceive by what 'means. 

In the whole system of the education and treatment of 
the laboring population, the laws of the Creator, such as I 
have now endeavored to expound them, are neglected or 
infringed. Life with them is spent to so great an extent 
in labor, that their moral and intellectual powers are 
stinted of exercise and gratification; and hence their 
mental enjoyments are chiefly those afforded by the animal 
propensities: in other words, their existence is too little 
rational; they are rather organized machines than moral 
and intellectual beings. The chief duty performed by 
their higher faculties is not to afford predominant sources 
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of enjoyment, but to cooimunicate so much intelligence 
and honesty, as to enable them to execute their .labors 
with fidelity and skill. I speak, of course, of the great 
body of the laboring population ; there are many individ- 
ual exception's, who possess higher attainments; and I 
mean no disrespect even to this most deserving portion of 
society; on the contrary, I represent their condition in 
what appears to me to be a true light, only with a view to 
excite them to amend it. 

Does human nature, then, admit of such a modification 
of the employments and habits of this class, as to raise 
them to the condition of beings whose chief pleasures 
shall be derived from their rational natures? — that is^ 
creatures whose bodily powers and animal propensities 
shall be subservient to their moral and intellectual facul- 
ties, apd who shall derive their leading enjoyment from, 
the latter. To attain this end, it would not be necessary 
that they should cease to l(^or; on the contrary, the ne- 
cessity of labor to the enjoyment of life is imprinted in 
strong characters on the structure of man. The osseous, 
muscular, and nervous systems of the body, all require 
exercise as a condition of health; .while the digestive and 
sanguiferous apparatus rapidly fall into disorder, if due 
exertion is neglected. Exercise of the body is labor; 
and labor directed to a usefiil purpose is as beneficial to 
the corporeal organs, and far more pleasing to the mind, 
than when undertaken for no end but the preservation of 
health. Commerce is rendered advantageous by the 
XlJreQlor, because different climates yield different, produc- 
tions. Agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, there- 
fore, are adapted to man's nature, and I am not their 
enemy. But they are not the ends of human existence, 
even on earth. Labor is beneficial to the whole human 
economy, and it. is a mere delusion to regard it as in 
itself an evil; but the great principle is, that it must be 
IQoderate. both in severity and duration, in order that men 
m^y tjoioj^ 9f^ Aot be eppressfid by it. I soy enjoy it; 
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because moderate exertion is pleasure, and it has been 
only labor carried to excess, which has given rise to the 
common opinion that retirement from active industry is the 
goal of happiness. It may be objected that a healthy and 
vigorous man is not oppressed by ten or twelve hours' 
labor a-day; and I grant that, if he be well fed, his 
physical strength may not be so much exhausted by this 
exertion as to cause him pain. But this is regarding him 
merely as a working animal. My proposition is, that afler 
ten or twelve hours of muscular exertion a-day, continued 
for six days in the week, the laborer is not in a fit condi- 
tion for that active exercise of his moral and intellectual 
faculties which alone constitutes him a rational being. 
The exercise of these powers depends on the condition of 
the brain and nervous system; and these are exhausted 
and deadened by too much muscular e:(tertion. The fox- 
hunter and ploughman fall, asleep when they sit within 
doors, and attempt to read or think. The truth of this 
propasitiun is demonstrable on physiological - principles, 
and is supported by general experience; nevertheless, the 
teachers of mankind have too often neglected it. The first 
change, therefore, must be to limit the hours of labor, and 
to dedicate a portion of time daily to the exercise of the 
mental faculties. 

So far from this limitation being unattainable, it appears 
to me that the progress of arts, sciences, and society, is 
rapidly forcing its adoption. Ordinary observers appear 
to conceive man's chief end, in Britain at least, to be to 
manufacture hard-ware, broad cloth, and cotton goods, for 
the use of the whole world, and to store up wealth. They 
forget that the same impulse which inspires the British 
with so much ardor in manufacturing, will sooner or later 
inspire other nations also; and that, if all Europe shall 
follow our example, and employ efficient machinery and a 
large proportion of their population in our branches of 
industry, which they are fast doing, the four quarters of 
the globe will at length be deluged with manufactured 
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goods, only part of which will be required. When this 
state of things shall arrive, — and in proportion as know-* 
ledge and civilization are diffused it will approach, — men 
will be coinpelled, by dire necessity, to abridge their toil, 
because excessive labor will not be remuner-ated. The 
admirable inventions which are the boast and glory of 
civilized men, are believed by many persons to be at this 
moment adding to the misery and degradation of the 
people. Power-looms, steam-carriages, and steam-ships, 
it is asserted, have all hitherto operated directly in increas- 
ing the hours of exertion, and abridging the rewu'd of the 
laborer! Can we believe that God has bestowed on us 
the gift of an almost creative power, solely to increase the 
wretchedness of the many, and minister to the luxury of 
the few? Impossible! The ultimate edfect of mechanical 
inventions on human society appears to be not yet divined. 
I hail them as the grand instruments of civilization, by 
giving leisure to the great mass of the people to cultivate 
and enjoy their moral, intellectual, aud religious powers. 

One requisite to eocible mcin to follow pursuits referable 
to his higher endowments, is provision for the wants of his 
animal nature, viz. food, raiment, and comfortable lodging 
It is clear thai muscular power, intellect, and mechanical 
skill, have been conferred on him, with the design that he 
should build bouses, plough fields, and fabricate commodi- 
ties. But assuredly we have no warrant from reason or 
revelation for believing that any portion of the people are 
bound to dedicate their whole lives and energies, aided 
by all mechanical discoveries, to these ends, as their 
proper business, to the neglect of the study of the works 
and will of the Creator. Has man been permitted to 
discover the steam-engiAe, and apply it in propelling ships 
on the oqean and carriages on railways, in spinning, 
weaving, and forging iron, — and has he been gifled with 
intellect to discover the astonishing powers of physical 
ilgents, such as are revealed by chemistry and mechanics, 
— looly that he may be enabled' to build more houses. 
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weave more cloth, and forge more iron, without any direct 
regard to his moral and intellectual improvement ? If an 
individufil, unaided by animal or mechanical power, had 
wished to travel from Manchester to Liverpool, a distance 
of thirty miles, he would have heen under the necessity of 
devoting ten or twelve hours of time, and considerable 
muscular energy, to the task. When roads and carriages 
were constructed, and horses trained, he could, by their 
assistance, have accomplished the same journey in four 
hoars, with little fatigue; and now, when railways and 
steam-engines have been successfully completed, he may 
travel that distance, without any bodily fatigue whatever, 
in an hour and a half: And I ask, for what purpose has 
Providence bestowed the nine hours, which are thus set 
free as spare time to the individual? I humbly answer, 
for the purpose of cultivating his moral, intellectual, and 
religious nature. Again, before steam-engines were ap- 
plied to spinning and weaving, a human being would have 
needed to labor, say for a month, in order to produce 
linen, woollen, and cotton cloth, necessary to cover his 
0wn persbn for a year ; or, in ease of a division of labor, 
a twelfth part of the population would have required to be 
constantly engaged in this employment: by the application 
of steam, the same ends may be gained in a day. I repeat 
the inquiry; for what purpose has Providence bestowed 
the twenty-nine days out of the month, set free by the 
invention of the steam-engine and machinery? These 
proportions are not stated as statistically correct, but as 
mere illiistrations of a proposition, that every discovery in 
natural science, and invention in mechanics, has a direct 
tendency to increase the leisure of man, and to enable 
him to provide for his physical wants with less laborious 
exertion. 

Tlie question recurs, whether, in thus fevering the 
human race, the object of Providence be, to enable only 
a^rtien of them to engoy the highest luxuries, while the 
mass shttU continue laboring animals; or Whether it -be 
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not to enable all to cultivate and enjoy their rational 
nature ? 

In proportion as mechanical inventions shall be gene« 
rally diffused over the world, they will increase the powers 
of production to such an extent, as to supply, by moderate 
labor, every want of man; and then the great body of the 
people will find themselves in possession of reasonable 
leisure, in spite of every exertion to avoid it. Great 
misery will probably be suffered in persevering in the 
present course of action, before their eyes shall be opened 
to this result. The first efifect of these stupendous me- 
chanical inventions threatens to be to accumulate great 
wealth in the hands of a few, without proportionally abridg- 
ing the toil, or greatly adding to the comforts of the many. 
This process of elevating a part of the community to 
affluence and power, and degrading the rest, threatens to 
proceed till the disparity of condition shall have become 
intolerable to both, the laborer being utterly oppressed, 
and the higher classes harassed by insecurity. Then, 
probably, the idea may. occur, that the real benefit of 
physical discovery is to give leisure to the mass of the 
people, and that leisure for mental improvement is the first 
condition of true civilization, knowledge being the second 
The science of human nature will enable men at length to 
profit by exemption from excessive toil; and.it may be 
hoped that, in course of time, the notion of man being 
really a rational creature, may meet with general counte- 
nance, and that sincere attempts may be made to render 
all ranks prosperous and happy, by institutions founded on 
the basis of the superior faculties. . 

. The same means will lead to the realization of practical 
Christianity. An individual whose active existence is 
engrossed by mere bodily labor, or by the pursuits of gain 
or ambition, lives under the predominance of faculties that 
do not produce the perfect Christian character. The true 
practical Christian possesses a vigorous and enlightened 
intellect, and moral affections glowing with gratitude to 
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God and love to man; but how can the people at large be 
enabled to realize this condition of mind, if stimulus for 
the intellect and the nobler sentiments be excluded by the 
daily routine of their occupations? 

In some districts of England, the operatives lately de- 
manded an abridgment of labor without abatement of 
wages. This project was unjust, and proved unsuccess- 
ful. They ought to have given up first one hour's labor, 
and the price of it, and waited till the increase of capital 
and of demand brought up wages to their former rate, 
which, if they had restrained population, would certainly 
have happened. They ought to have then abated a second 
hour, submitting again to a reduction, and again waited 
for a re-action ; and so on, till they had limited their labor 
to eight on nine hours a-day. The change must be grad- 
ual, and the end must be obtained by moral means, else it 
will never be accomplished at all. 

The objection has been stated, that, even in the most 
miproved condition of the great body of the people, there 
will still be a considerable proportion of them so deficient 
in talent, so incapable of improvement, and so ignorant, 
that {heir labor will be worth little; that, as they must 
obtain subsistence, no alternative will be lefl to them but 
to make up by long hours of exertion what they want in 
skill; and that their long-continued labor, furnished at 
a cheap rate,, will a0ect all the classes above them, and 
indeed prevent the views now taken from ever being 
generally realized. This objection resolves itself into the 
proposition. That the people have been destined by the 
Creator to be laboring animals, and that, from their in- 
herent mental defects, they are incapable generally of 
being raised to any more honorable station ; which is just 
the great point at issue between the old and the new phi- 
losophy. If mankind at large (for the industrious classes 
constitute so very great a majority of the race, that I may 
be allowed to speak of them as the whole), had been in- 
tended for mere hewers of wood and drawers of water, I 
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do not believe that the moral and intellectual faculties 
which they unquestionably possess, would have been be- 
stowed on them ; and as they do enjoy the rudiments of all 
the feelings and capacities which adorn the highest of the 
race, and as these faculties themselves are improvable, I 
do not subscribe to the doctrine of the permanent incapa- 
city of the race. I consider the operatives, in successive 
generations, quite capable of learning to act as rational 
beings; and whenever the great majority of them shall 
have acquired a sense of the true dignity of their nature, 
and a relish for the enjoyments afforded by their higher 
capacities, they will become capable of so regulating the 
supply of labor in reference to the demand, as to obtain 
the means of subsistence in return for moderate exertion. 
In short, I hope that few of the imbeciles alluded to in the 
objection will exist; and that these few will be directed 
and provided for by the multitude of generous and en- 
lightened minds which \vill exist around them. 

At the same time there is great force in the objection, 
considered in reference to the present and several suc- 
ceeding generations. In throwing out these views, I em- 
brace centuries of time. I see the slow progress of the 
human race in the past, and do not anticipate miracles in 
the future. If a sound principle is developed — one having 
its roots in nature — there is a certainty that it will wax 
strong and bear fruit in due season; but that season, from 
the character of the plant, is a distant one. All who aim 
at benefiting mankind, ought to keep this truth constantly 
in view. Almost every scheme is judged of by its effects 
on the living generation; whereas, no great fountain of 
happiness ever flowed jclear at first, or yielded its full 
sweets to the generation which discovered it. 

It is npw an established principle in political economy 
that Government ought not to interfere with industry 
This maxim was highly necessary when governors were 
grossly ignorant of all the natural laws which regulate 
production and the private conduct of men; because their 
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enactments, ia general, were then absurd, they often did 
DTaUch harm, and rarely good. But if the science of human 
nature were once fully and clearly developed, it is proba- 
ble that this rule might, with great advantage, be relaxed, 
and that the legislature might considerably accelerate 
improvements, by adding the constraining authority of 
human laws to enactments already proclaimed by the Cre- 
ator. Natural laws do exist, and the Creator punishes if 
they are not obeyed. The evils of life are these punish- 
ments. Now, if the great body of intelligent men in any 
state saw clearly that a course of action pursued by the 
ill-informed of their fellow subjects was the source of con- 
tinual suffering, not only to the evil-doers themselves but 
to the whole community, it appears to me allowable, that 
they should stop its continuance by legislative enactment. 
If the majority of the middle classes resident in towns 
were to petition Parliament, at present, to order shops in 
general to be shut at eight o'clock, or even at an earlier 
hour, tb allow time for the cultivation of the rational facul- 
ties of the men and women engaged in them, it would be 
no stretch of power to give effect to the petition: that is to 
say, it would lead to no evil, if the ignorant, and avari- 
cious were prevented by law from continuing ignorant, 
and forcing all their competitors in trade to resemble them 
in their defects. If the Creator have so constituted the 
world that men may execute all necessary business, and 
still have time to spare for the cultivation of their rational 
faculties, any enactment of the legislature c^culated to 
facilitate arrangements for accomplishing both ends would 
be beneficial and successful, just because it was in ac- 
cordance with nature; although the prejudiced and igno- 
rant of the present generation would complain, and pro- 
bably resist it. This principle of interference would go 
much farther; its only limits seem to me to be the bounda- 
ries of the real knowledge of nature : as long as the legis- 
lature enacts in conformity with nature, the result will be 
flucceBsful. At present, ignorance is too extensive and 
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prevalent to authorize Parliament to venture far. From 
indications which already appear, however, I think it pro- 
bable that the laboring classes will ere long recognise 
Phrenology, and the natural laws, as deeply interesting to 
themselves; and whenever their minds shall be opened to 
rational views of their own constitution as men, and their 
condition as members of society, I venture to predict that 
they will devote themselves to improvement, with a zeal 
and earnestness that in a few generations will change the 
aspect of their class. 

The consequences of the present system of departing 
from the moral law, on the middle orders of the commu- 
nity, are in accordance with its effects on the lower. Un- 
certain gains, continual fluctuations in fortune, the absence 
of all reliance, in their pursuits, on mornl and intellectual 
principles, a gambling spirit, an insatiable appetite for 
wealth, alternately extravagant joys of excessive prosperity 
and bitter miseries of disappointed ambition, render the 
lives of manufacturers and merchants, to too great an ex- 
tent, scenes of mere vanity and vexation of spirit. As the 
chief occupations of the BritisK nation, manufactures and 
commerce are disowned by reason; for as now conducted, 
they imply the permanent degradation of the great mass 
of the people. They already constitute England's weak- 
ness; and, unless they shall be regulated by sounder views 
than those which at present prevail, they will involve her 
population in unspeakable misery. Thfe oscillations of 
fortune, which almost the whole of the middle ranks of 
Britain experience, in consequence of the alternate de- 
pressions and elevation of commerce and manufactures, 
are attended with extensive and severe individual suffering. 
Deep, though oflen silent agonies, pierce the heart, when 
ruin is seen stealing, by slow but certain steps, on a young 
and helpless family; the mental struggle ofleh undermines 
the parent's health, and conducts him prematurely to the 
grave. No death can be imagined more painful than that 
which arises from a broken spiilt, robbed o£ its treasures^ 
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disappointed in its ambition, and conscious of foilure in the 
whole scheme of life. The best affections of the soul are 
lacerated and agonized at the prospect of leaving theit 
dearest objects to struggle without provision, in a cold and 
selfish world. Thousands of the middle ranks of Britain 
unfortunately experience these miseries in every passing 
year. Nothing is more essential to human happiness 
than fixed principles of action, on which we can rely for 
our present safety and future welfare ; and the Creator's 
laws, when seen and fallowed, afford this support and 
delight to our faculties in the highest degree. It is one, 
not the least, of the punishments that overtake the middle 
classes for neglect of these laws, that they do not, as a 
permanent condition of mind, feel secure and internally at 
peace with themselves* In days of prosperity, they con* 
tinue to fear adversity. They live in a constant struggle 
with fortune; and when the excitement of business has 
subsided, vacuity and craving are felt within. These pro- 
ceed from the nfkoral and intellectual faculties calling aloud 
for exercise; but, through ignorance of their own nature, 
either pure idleness, gossipping conversation, fashionable 
amusements, or intoxicating liquors, are resorted to, and 
with these, a vain attempt is made to fill up the void of 
life. I know that this class ardently desires a change that 
would remove the miseries described, and will zealously 
co-operate in diffusing knowledge, by which means alone 
it can be introduced. 

The punishment which overtakes the higher classes is 
equally obvious. If they do not engage in some active 
pursuit, so as to give scope to their energies, they sufier 
the evils of ennui, morbid irritability, and excessive relaxa- 
tion of the functions of mind and body, which carry in their 
train more suffering than is entailed even on the operatives 
by excessive labor. If they pursue ambition in the senate 
or the iield, in literature or philoso|4iy, their real success 
is in exaot proportioo to the approach which they make to 
'Aaervvkce of the supremacy of the sentiments and intel- 

20» 
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lect. Franklin, Washington, and Bolivar, may be con- 
trasted with Sheridan and Bonaparte, as illustrations 
Sheridan and Napoleon did not, systematically, pursue 
objects sanctioned by the higher sentiments and intellect, 
as the end of their exertions; and no person, who is a judge 
of human emotions, can read their lives, and consider what 
must have passed within their minds, without coming .to the 
conclusion, that, even in their most brilliant moments of 
external prosperity, the canker was gnawing within, and 
that there was no moral relish of the present, or reliance on 
the future, but a mingled tumult of inferior propensities and 
intellect, carrying with it an habitual feeling of unsatisfied 
desires. 

Let us now consider the effect of the moral law on 
NATibNAL prosperity. 

[f the Creator has constituted the world in harmony with 
the dictates of the moral sentiments, the highest prosperity 
of each particular nation should be thoroughly compatible 
with that of every other: that is to say, England, by sedu 
lously cultivating her own soil, pursuing her own courses 
of industry, founding her internal institutions and her exter- 
nal relations on the principles of Benevolence, Veneration, 
and Justice, which imply abstinence from wars of Aggres- 
sion, from conquest, and from all selfish designs of com- 
mercial monopoly, would be in the highest condition of 
prosperity and enjoyment that nature would admit of; and 
every step that she deviated from these principles, would 
carry an inevitable punishment along with it. The same 
statement might be made relative to France and every 
other nation. According to this principle, also, the Crea« 
tor should have conferred on each nation some peculiar 
advantages of soil, climate, situation, or genius, which 
would enable it to carry on amicable intercourse with its 
fellow states, in a beneficial exchange of the products pecu« 
liar to each ; so that the higher one nation rose in morality, 
intelligence, and riches, it ought to become so much th« 
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more estimable and valuable as a neighbor to all the sur- 
rounding states. This is so obviously the real constitution 
of nature, that proof of it would be superfluous. 

England, however, ^^ a nation, has set this law at abso- 
lute defiance. She has led the way in taking the propensi- 
ties as her guides, in founding her laws and institutions on 
thera, and in following them out in her practical conduct. 
England placed restrictions on trade, and carried them to 
the greatest height ; she conquered colonies, and ruled them 
in the full spirit of selfishness; she encouraged lotteries, 
fostered the slave trade, and carried paper money and the 
most avaricious spirit of manufacturing and speculating in 
commerce to their highest pitch; defended corruption in 
Parliament, and distributed churches and seats on the 
bench of justice, on principles purely selfish; all in direct 
opposition to the supremacy of the moral law. If the world 
had been created in harmony with the predominance of the 
animal faculties, England should have been a most felici- 
tous nation; but as the reverse is the case, it was natural 
that a se vera national retribution should follow these depart- 
ures from the divine institutions; and grievous accordingly 
has been, and, I fear, will be, the punishment. 

The principle which regulates national chastisement is, 
that the precise combination of faculties which leads to the 
transgression, carries in its train the punishment. Nations 
are under the moral and intellectual law, as well as individ- 
uals. A carter who half starves his horse, and unmercifully 
beats it, to supply, by the stimulus of pain, the vigor that 
nature intended to flow from abundance of food, may be 
supposed to practise this barbarity with impunity in this 
world, if he evade the eye of the police ; but this is not the 
case. The hand of Providence reaches, him by a direct 
punishment: He fails in his object, for blows cannot supply 
the vigor which ^ by the constitution of the horse, will flow 
only from sufliciency of wholesome food. In his conduct, 
he manifests excessive Acquisitiveness and Destructive* 
ness, with deficient Benevolence, Veneration, Justice, and 
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Intellect ; and he cannot reverse this character, by mereljr 
averting his*eyes and his hand from the horse. He carries 
these dispositions into the bosom of his family and into the 
company of his associates, and a variety of evil consequen- 
ces ensue. The delights that spring from active moral 
sentiments and intellectual powers, are necessarily un- 
known to him; and the difference between these pleasures, 
and the sensations attendant on his moral and intellectual 
condition, are as great as between the external splendor of 
a king and the naked poverty of a beggar. It is true that 
he has never felt the enjoyment, and does not know; the 
extent of his loss; but still the difference exists; we see it, 
and know that, as a direct consequence of this state of mind, 
he is excluded from a very great and exalted pleasure. 
Farther, his active animal faculties rouse the Combative- 
liess, Destructiveness, Self-Esteem, Secretiveness, and 
Cautiousness, of his wife, children, and associates, againsi 
him, and they inflict on him animal punishment. He, no 
doubt, goes on to eat, drink, blaspheme, and abuse his 
horse, day after day, apparently as if Providence approved 
of his conduct; but he neither feels, nor can any one who 
attends to his condition believe him to feel, happy; he is 
uneasy, discontented, and conscious of being disliked, — 
all which sensations are his punishment, and it is owing 
solely to his own grossness and ignorance that he does 
not connect it with his offence. Let us apply these remarks 
to nations. 

England, under the impulses of excessively strong Ac- 
quisitiveness, Self>Esteem, and Desti^uctiveness, for a long 
time protected the slave trade. According to the law which 
I am explaining, during the periods of greatest sin in this 
respect, the same combination of faculties ought to be 
found working most vigorously in her other institutions, 
find producing pttnfehment for that offence. There ought 
io be found in these periods a general spirit of domineenring 
and rapacity in her publk men, rendering them little mind- 
fy of the welfaire of the people; i^instiee and harahness in 
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her taxations and public laws; and a spirit of aggression 
and hostility towards other nations, provoking retaliation 
of her insults. And, accordingly, I have been informed, 
as a matter of fact^ that, while these measures of injustice 
were' publicly patronised by the government, its servants 
vied with each other in injustice towards it, and its subjects 
dedicated their talents and enterprise towards corrupting its 
officers, and cheating it of its due. Every trader who was 
liable to excise or custom duties evaded the one-half of 
them, and felt no disgrace in doing so. A gentleman, who 
was subject to the excise laws fif\y years ago, described to 
me the condition of his trade at that time. The excise offi- 
cers, he said, regarded it as an understood matter, that at 
least one-half of the goods manufacturedf were to be smug- 
gled without being charged with duty ; but then, said he, 
' they made us pay a moral and pecuniary penalty that was 
at once galling and debasing. We were constrained to ask 
them to our table at all meals, and place them at the head 
of it in our holiday parties; when they fell into debt, we 
were obliged to help them out of it; when they moved from 
one house to another, our servants and carts were in requi- 
sition to transport their effects. By way of keeping up 
discipline upon us, and also to make a show of duty, they' 
chose every now and then to step in and detect us in a 
fraud, and get us fined; if we submitted quietly, they told 
us that they would make us amends, by winking at another 
fraud, and generally did so; but if our indignation rendered 
passive obedience impossible, and we spoke our mind of 
their character and conduct, they enforced the law on us, 
while they relaxed it on our neighbors; and these, being 
rivals in trade, undersold us in the market, carried away 
our customers, and ruined our business. Nor did the bond- 
age end here We could not smuggle without the aid of 
our servants; and as they could, on occasion of any offisnce 
given to themselves, carry information to the headquarters 
of excise, we were slaves to them also, and were obliged 
tamely to submit to a degree of drunkenness and insolence. 
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that appears to me now perfectly idtolerable. Farther, this 
evasion and oppression did us no good; for all the trade 
were alike, and we just sold our goods so much cheaper* 
the more duty we evaded; so that our individual success 
did not depend upon superior skill and superior morality, 
in making an excellent article at a moderate price, bul 
upon superior capacity for fraud, meanness, sycophancy, 
and every possible baseness. Our lives were any thing but 
enviable. Conscience, although greatly blunted by practi- 
ces that were universal, and viewed as inevitable, still whis- 
pered that they were wrong; our sentiments of self-respect 
very frequently revolted at the insults to which we were 
exposed, and there was a constant feeling of insecurity from 
the great extent to which we were dependent upon wretches 
whom we internally despised. When the government took 
a higher tone, and more principle and greater strictness in 
the collection of the duties were enforced, we thought our- 
selves ruined; but the reverse has been the case. The 
duties, no doubt, are now excessively* burdensome from 
their amount; but that is their least evil. If it was possible 
to collect them from every trader with perfect equality, our 
independence would be complete, and our competition 
would be confined to superiority in morality and skill. 
Matters are much nearer this point now the/ they were 
fiiiy years ago ; but still they would admit of considerable 
improvement.' The same individual mentioned, that, in 
his youth, now seventy years ago, the civil liberty of the 
people of Scotland was held by a weak tenure. About 
1760, he knew instances of Soldiers being sent, in time of 
war, to the farm houses, to carry off, by force, young men 
for the army ; and hb this was against the law, they were 
accused of some imaginary offence, such as a trespass, or 
an assault, which was proved by false witnesses, and the 
magistrate, perfectly aware of the farce, and its object, 
threatened the victim with transportation to the colonies, 
as a felon, if he would not enlist; which, unprotected and 
overwhelmed by power and injustice, he was, of course, 
sompelled to do. 
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If the same minute representation were given of other 
departments of private life, during the time of the greatest 
immoralities on the part of the government, we would find 
that this paltering with conscience and character in the 
national proceedings, tended to keep down the morality of 
the people, and fostered in them a rapacious and gambling 
spirit, to which many of the evils that have since overtaken 
us have owed their origin. 

But we may take a more extensive view of the subject 
of national responsibility. 

In the American war England desired to gratify her Ac- 
quisitiveness and Self-Esteem, in opposition to Benevolence 
and Justice, at the expense of her transatlantic colonies. 
This roused the smimal resentment of the latter, and the 
lower faculties of the two nations came into collision ; that 
is to say, they made war on each other — England, to sup- 
port a dominion in direct hostility to the principles which 
regulate the moral government of the world, in the expec- 
tation of becoming rich and powerful by success in that 
enterprise ; the Americans, to assert die supremacy of the 
higher sentiments, and to become free and independent. 
According to the principles which I am now unfolding, the 
greatest misfortune that could have befallen England would 
have been success, and the greatest advantage, failure 
in her attempt; and the result is now acknowledged to be 
in exact accordance with these views. If England had 
subdued the colonies in the American war, every one muii 
see to what an extent her Self-Esteem, Acquisitiveness, 
and DesUructiveness would have been let loose upon them. 
This, in the first place, would have roused their animal 
faculties, and led them to give her all the annoyance m 
their power, and the fleets and armies requisite to repress 
this spirit would have far counterbalanced, in expense, all 
the profits she could have wrung out of the colonists, by 
extortion and oppression. In the second place the very 
exercise of these animal faculties by herself, in «:pposition 
to the moral sentiments, would have rendered hei govem** 
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ment at home an exact parallel of that of the carter in hia 
own family. The same malevolent principles would have 
overflowed on her own subjects; the government would 
have felt uneasy, and the people rebellious, discontented, 
and unhappy; and the moral law wpuld have been amply 
vindicated by the suffering which would have every where 
abounded. The consequences of her failure have been the 
reverse. America has sprung up into a great and moral 
nation, ana actually contributes ten times more to the 
wealth of Britain, standing as she now does, in her natural 
relation to this country, than she ever could have done, as 
a discontented and oppressed colony. This advantage is ^ 
reaped without any loss, anxiety, or expense; it flows from 
the divine institutions, and both nations profit by and rejoice 
under it. The moral and intellectual rivalry of America, 
instead of prolonging the predominance of the propensities 
in Britain, tends strongly to excite the moral sentiments in 
her people and government; and every day that we live, 
we are reaping the benefits of this improvement in wiser 
institutions, deliverance from endless abuses, and a higher 
and purer spirit pervading every department of the execu- 
tive administration of the country. Britain, however, did 
not escape the penalty of her attempt at the infringement 
of the moral laws, llie pages of her history, during the 
American war, are dark with suffering and gloom, and at 
this day we groan under the debt and difficulties then 
partly incurred. 

If the world be constituted on the principles of the su- 
premacy of the moral sentiments and intellect, the method 
of one nation seeking riches and power, by conquering, 
devastating, or obstructing the prosperity of another, must 
be essenHally f utile. Being in opposition to the moral 
constitution of creation, it must occasion misery while in 
progress, and can lead to no result except the impoverish- 
ment and mortification' of the people who pursue it. It is 
narrated that Themistocles told the Athenians that he had 
conceived a project which would be of the greatest adr 
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vantage to Athens, but that the profoundest secrecy was 
necessary to ensure its success. They desired him to 
communicate it to Aristides, and promised, if he approved, 
to execute it. He t6ok Aristides aside, and told him thai 
he proposed, unawares, to burn the ships of the other 
Grecian states, then in profound peace with the Athenians, 
and not expecting an attack ; which would render Athens 
master of them all. Aristides reported, that nothing could 
be more advarUageous, but nothing more unjust than the 
project in view. The people refused to hear or to execute 
it. Here the itdellect of Aristides appears to have viewed 
the execution of the scheme as beneficialy while his senti- 
ment of Conscientiousness distinctly denounced it as morally 
wrong; and the question is, Whether external nature is 
so constituted, that the intellect can, in any case, possess 
suj^ient data for inferring actual benefit from conduct 
which is disowned and denounced by the moral sentimenisl It 
appears to me that it cannot. Let us^ trace the project ^f 
Themistocles to its results. 

In the inhabitants of the other Grecian states, the facul- 
ties of Self-Esteem, Combativeness, Destructiveness, In- 
tellect, Benevolence, and Conscientiousness existed. The 
proposed destruction of their ships (in time of profound 
peace,) would have outraged the higher sentiments and 
intellect, and these would have kindled Combativeness 
and Destructiveness into the most intense activity. The 
greater the injustice of the act, the fiercer would the flame 
of opposition, retaliation, and revenge have glowed; and 
not only so, but the more grossly and wantonly the higher 
sentiments were outraged by the act, the higher would 
have been the class of minds which would instinctively 
have burned with the desire of revenge. The Athenians, 
then, by the very constitutioir of nature wonld have been 
assailed by this fearful storm of moral indignation and 
animal resentment, rendered doubly terrible by the most 
virtuous and intelligent being converted into the most 
determined of their opponents. Turning to their own 

21 
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■tate agaia, only those individuals among themselyes io 
whom intellect and moral sentiment were inferior to Ac- 
quisitiveness and Self^Csteem, which give rise to selfish* 
ness and the lust of power, could have cordially approved 
of the deed. The virtuous would have turned from the 
eontemplation of it with shame and sorrow, and thus both 
the character and number of the defenders would have 
been diminished in the very ratio of the atrocity of the 
erime, while the power of the assailants, as we have seei), 
would, by that Yery circumstance, have been proportionally 
increased. It was impossible, therefore, that advantaga 
to Athens could ultimately have resulted from such a 
flagrant act of iniquity; and the apparent opposition, ia 
the judgment of Aristides, between the benefits to be 
expected from it and the justice of the deed, arose from 
his intellect not being suti^iently profound and compre- 
hensive to grasp the whole springs which the enterprise 
would excite into action, and to trace them to their legiti- 
zhate consequences. In point of fact, there would have 
been no opposition between the dictates of an intellect 
which could have accurately surveyed the whole causes 
and effects which the unjust enterprise would have set in 
motion, and the dictates of Conscientiousness, but quite 
tiie reverse; and the Athenians, in following the sugges- 
tions of the latter facuhy, actually adopted the most 
advantageous course which it was posuble for them to 
pursue. The trite observation, that honesty is the best 
policy, thus becomes a profound philosophical maxim, 
when traced to its- foundation in the constitution of human 
aajture. 

The national debt of Britain has been contracted chiefly 
in wars, originating in commercial jealousy and thirst of 
eoaquest; in short, under the suggestions of Combative- 
Be8s,.De8tructiveness, Acquisitiveness, and Self-Esteem. * 



* Of 127 years, terminating in 1815, England spent 65 in war and 62 in 
peace. The war of 16S8, after lasting nine years, and raising our expendi- 
anw in tfaat period 89 miUions, was ended hf the tveaty oiJUjswkk in 1607 
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Did not our ancestors, therefore, impede their own pros- 
perity and happiness, by engaging in these contests ? and 
have any consequences of them reached us, except the 
burden of paying nearly thirty millions of taxes annually, 
«s the prido of the gratification of their propensities? 
Would a statesnian, who believed in the doctrines of this 
Essay, have recommended these wars as esBtntial to natum' 
nl pro9pevity^^ If the twentieth part of the sums had been 
spent in objects recognised by the moral sentiments, — ^for 
example, in instituting seminaries of education and peni- 
tentiaries, and in making roads, canals, and public grana- 
ries, — how different would have been the present condition 
of the country! 

Afler the American followed the French revolutionary 
war. Opinions are at present more divided upon this sub- 
ject: but my view of it, offered with the greatest deference, 
is the following. When the French Revolution broke out, 
the domestic institutions of England were, to a considera- 
ble extent, founded and administered on principles in op- 
position to the supremacy of the sentiments. A clamot 
was raised by the nation for reform of abuses. If my 



Then came the war ofthe Spanish succession, which began in 1702, concluded 
in 1713, and absorbed 6^ millions of our money. Next was tlie Spanish 
war of 1789, settled finally at Aix-la-Chapelle in 174S, after costing us 
nearly 64 millions. Then came the seven years' war of 1756, which ter* 
minated with the treaty of Paris in 1763, and in course of which we spent 
112 millions. The next was the American war of 1775, whidb lasted eight 
years. Cm* national expenditure in this war was 136 millions. The French 
Revolutionary war began in 1793, lasted nine years, and exhibited an expen- 
diture of 464 millions. The war against Bonaparte began in 1803, and 
ended in 1^15; during these twelve years, we spent 1159 millions, 771 of 
which were raised by taxes, and 3SS by loans. In the revolutionary war we 
borrowed 201 millions; in the American, 104 milliond; in the seven years' 
war 60 millions; in the Spanish war of 1739, 29 millions ; in the war of the 
Spanish succession 32^ millions; in the war of 1688, 20 millions. Tota2 
borrowed in the seven ^var8 during 65 years, about 834 millions. In the 
same time, we raised by taxes 1189 millions, thus forming a total exi)endilure 
on war of two thousand and twenty-three millions of pounds 
•TXRLlva. — Weekly Reviao. 
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leading principle is sound, every departure from the moral 
law in nations, as well as in individuals, carries its punish- 
ment with it, from the first hour of its commencement till 
its final cessation; and if -Britain's institutions were then, 
to any extent, corrupt and defective, she could not too 
speedily have abandoned them, and adopted purer and ^ 

loftier arrangements. Her government, however, clung 
to the suggestions of the propensities, and resisted every 
innovation. To divert the national mind from causing a 
revolution at home, they embarked in a war abroad; and, 
for a period of twenty-three years, let loose the propensi- 
ties on France with headlong fury, and a fearful perseve- 
rance. France, no doubt, threatened the different nations 
of EuYope with the most violent interference with their 
governments; a menace wholly unjustifiable, and one 
which called for resistance. But the rulers of that country 
were preparing their own destruction, in exact proportion 
to their departures from the moral law; and a statesman, 
who knew and had confidence in the constitution of the 
world, as now explained, could have listened to the storm 
in complete composure, prepared to repel actual aggres- 
sion, and have lefl the exploding of French infatuation to 
the Ruler of the Universe, in unhesitating reliance on the 
efficacy of his laws. England preferred a war of aggres- 
sion. If this conduct were in accordance with the sen- 
timents, we should now, like America, be reaping the 
reward of our obedience to the moral law, and plenty and 
rejoicing should flow down our streets like a stream. But 
mark the contrast. This island exhibits the spectacle of 
millions of men, toiled to the extremity of human endu- - 
ranee, for a pittance scarcely sufficient to sustain life; 
weavers laboring for fourteen or sixteen hours a-day for 
eightpence, and frequently unable to procure work, even 
on these terms ; other artisans, exhausted almost to death > 
by laborious drudgery, who, if better recompensed, seek 
compensation and enjoyment in the grossest sensual 
debauchery, drunkenness, and gluttony; master-tradera 
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mill manafacturers anxiously laboring for wealth, now gay 
in th^ fond hope that all their expectations will be realized, 
then sunk in deep despair by the breath of ruin haying 
passed over them; landholders and tenants now reaping 
unmeasured returns from their properties, then pining ia 
penury, amidst an overflow of every species of produce; 
the government cramped by an overwhelming debt and the 
prevalence of ignorance and selfishness on every side, so 
that it is impossible for it to follow with a bold step the 
most obvious dictates of reason and justice^ owing to the 
countless prejudices and imaginary interests which every 
where obstruct the path of improvement. This much more 
resembles punishment for transgression, than reward for 
obedience to the divine institutions. 

If every man in Britain will turn his attention inwards, 
and reckon. the pangs of disappointment which he has felt 
at the subversion of his own most darling schemes, by un* 
expected turns of public events, or the deep inroads on 
his happiness which such calamities, overtaking his dear* 
est relations and friends, have occasioned to him; the 
numberless little enjoyments in domestic life, which he ia 
forced to deny himself, in consequence of the taxation with 
which they are loaded; the obstructions to the fair exercise 
of his industry and talents presented by stamps, licenses, 
excise laws, eustom-house duties, et hec genus onrnei he 
will discover the extent of responnbility attached by the 
Creatof to national transgressions. From my own obaer^ 
vation, I would say, that the miseries- inflicted upon indi* 
viduals and families, by fiscal prosecutions, founded on 
excise laws, stamp^laws, post-office laws, &c. all originat* 
hug in the necessity of providing for the national debt, are 
equal to those arising from some of the most extensive 
natural calamities. It is true, that few persons are prose* 
CQted Without having ofiended; but the evil consists in 
presenting men with enormous temptation* to infringe 
meve financial iKgnlatione, not dways ia accordance with 
natural morality, and then inflicting, ruinoua penaltiee for 

21* 
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transgression. , Men have hitherto expected the punish 
ment of their offences in the thunderbolt, or the yawning 
earthquake; and believed, that because the sea did not 
swallow them up, or the mountains fall upon them and 
crush them to atoms, heaven was taking no cognizance of 
their sins; while, in point of fact, an omnipotent, an all- 
just, and an all-wise God, had arranged, before they erred, 
an ample retribution in the very consequences of their 
transgressions. It is by looking to the principles in the 
mind, from which trai^gressions flow, and attending to 
their whole operations and results, that we discover the 
real theory of the divine government. When men shall 
be instructed in the laws of creation, they will discriminate 
. more accurately than heretofore between natural and fac- 
titious evils, and become less tolerant of the latter. 

Since the foregoing observations were written, the great 
measure of Parliamentary Reform has been carried into 
effect in Britain and Ireland, and already considerable pro- 
gress has been made in rectifying our national institutions. 
For the first time in the annals of the world, a nation has 
voluntarily contributed a large sum of money for the 
advancement of pure benevolence and justice. We have 
agreed to pay twenty millions sterling for the. freedom of 
800,000 human beings, whom our unprincipled forefathers 
had led into hopeless slavery. Sinecures have been abo- 
lished, monopolies destroyed, unmerited pensions checked, 
and taxation lightened; and there is a spirit abroad which 
demands the reform of all other abuses both in Church 
and State. The great gratification which I experience in 
these changes arises from the perception that they have all 
the tendency to place the institutions of the country, and 
the administration of them, in harmony with the dictates 
of reason and the moral sentiments; the effect of which 
vill infallibly be, not only to increase the physical enjoy- 
ments, but greatly to advance the moral, intellectual, and 
religious condition of the people. Example is the most 
powerful means of instruction, and it was in vain for a 
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priesthood allied to the state to preach truth, justice, and 
benevolence to the people, while force, oppression, and 
every species of abuse, were practised by our rulers and 
the church itself. No more effectual means of purifying 
the hearts of the people can be devised than that of purify- 
ing all public institutions, and exhibiting justice and kindly 
affection as the animating motives of public men and na- 
tional measures. 

Of all national enormities, that of legalizing the pur- 
chase of human beings, and conducting them into slavery, 
is probably the most atrocious and disgraceful; and Eng- 
land was long chargeable with this iniquity. The callous 
inhun^anity, the intense selfishness, and the utter disregard 
of justice, implied iii the practice, must have overflown in 
numerous evils on the people of England themselves. 
Indeed, the state of wretched destitution in which the Irish 
peasantry are allowed to remain, and the unheeded in- 
crease of ignorance, poverty, and toil, in the manufactur- 
ing districts, appear to be legitimate fruits of the same 
spirit which patronized slavery, and these probably are 
preparing punishment for the nation, if repentance does 
not speedily appear. Slavery, however, has now been 
abolished by Britain, and I hail this as the first step in a 
glorious career of moral legislation. The North Americans 
have been lefl behind by England, for once, in the march 
of Christian practice. In the United States, negro slavery 
continues to deface the moral brightness of her legislative 
page; and on no subject does prejudice appear to be 
BO inveterately powerful in that country as on slavery. 
Greatly as I respect the character of the Americans, it is 
impossible to approve of their treatment of the Negro 
population. The ancestors of the present American peo- 
ple stole, or acquired by an unprincipled purchase, the 
ancestors of the existing Negroes, and doomed them 
to a degrading bondage. This act was utterly at. variance 
with the dictates of the moral sentiments, and of Chris- 
tianity. Their posterity have retained the blacks in thral« 
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dom, treated them with eontumely, and at this day regard 
them as scarcely haman beings. This also is a grievous 
transgression of the natural and reyealed htw of mond 
duty. Evil and sufTering must flow from these transgres* 
sicms to the American people themselves, if God really 
governs the world. 

The argument that the negroes are incapable of civili* 
zation and freedom, is prematurely urged, and not rele* 
vant, although it were true. The negro head presents 
great varieties of moral and intellectual development, and 
I have seen several which appeared fully equal to the 
discharge of the ordinary duties of civilized man.' But the 
race has never received justice from its European and 
American masters; and until its treatment shall have be* 
come moral, its capabilities cannot be fairly estimated, 
aad the judgment against it is therefore premature. Be- 
sides, whatever be its capabilities, it was a heinous moral 
transgression to transport it, by violent means, from the 
region where a wise and benevolent God had placed it, 
and to plant it in a new soil, and amidst institutions, for 
which it was never intended ; and the punishment of this 
offence will not be averted, but aggravated, by losing sight 
of the source of the transgression, and charging the con<» 
sequences of it on the negroes, as if they were to blame 
^r their alleged incapacity to glide gracefully into the 
ranks of American civilization. The negroes must either 
be improved by culture and intermarriages with the Euro«- 
pean race, or transferred to their native climate, before 
America can escape from the hands of divine^ justice. I 
am not sufiiciently acquainted with the details of American 
social life, to be able to point out the practical form in 
which the punishment is inflicted; but if there be truth in 
the principles now expounded, I cannot doubt of its ezs? 
istence. 

The alternative of incorporating the negroes, by inters 
marriage, with the European race, appears revolting le 
tbe fe^ngs* of the latter; whik th^ abo declare it ta be 
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impossible to retransport the blacks to Africa, on account 
of their overwhelming numbers. There is much force in 
both of these objections, but there is still greater weight 
in the following considerations: — ^that the white race is 
exclusively to blame for the origin of the evil, and for a!l 
its consequences; that the natural laws never relax in 
their operation; and that, therefore, the existing evils will 
go on augmenting, until a remedy be adopted, which will 
become more painful the longer it is delayed. If the 
present state o£ things shall be continued for a century^ 
it is probable that it will end in a war of extermination 
between the black and the white population; or in an 
attempt by the blacks to conquer and exclusively possess 
one or more of the southern states of the Union, as an 
independent kingdom for themselves. 

At the time when I write these pages, the planters of 
Jamaica and of the other West India Islands are com- 
plaining of the ruinous consequences to them of negro 
emancipation, and blaming the British Government for 
having abrogated slavery. These men apparently do not 
believe in the moral government of the world ^ or they do 
not know the manner in which it is administered. If 
they did, they would acknowledge that those who sow the 
wind have no right to complain when they reap the whirl- 
wind. The permanency of negro slavery in the Wesf 
Indies was impossible; because it was a system of gross 
injustice, cruelty, and oppression, and no such social fa- 
bric can permanently endure. Its fruits have long been 
poisonous and bitter, and the planters are now suffering 
the evils of having reared them. They ought, however, 
to thank the justice and repentant generosity of the mother 
country, which has purchased the freedom of the slaves, 
that their punishment is so greatly mitigated ; for they may 
rest assured, that the annoyances now suffered are light 
and transient compared with the calamities which would 
have befallen them from the prolongation of slavery, until 
it had wrought out its own termination. Another genera- 
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tioQ will probably see and acknowledge tbis trutb. But, 
in the meantime, I remark, that be the sufferings of the 
West Indian planters at present what they may, tbey, as 
the representatives of the original transgressors, are justly 
sustaining the penalty, and that, ia their instance, as in 
that of a patient undergoing a severe operation to escape 
from a dangerous disease, delay would only have protract- 
ed affliction, and augmented ultimate pain and the danger 
of the remedy. 

The Spaniards, under the influence of selfish rapacity 
and ambition, conquered South America, inflicted upon 
its wretched inhabitants the most atrocious cruelties, and 
continued to weigh, for 300 years, like a moral incubus, 
upon that quarter of the globe. The punishment is now 
endured. By the laws of the Creator, nations must obey 
the moral law to be happy; that is, to cultivate the arts 
of peace, to be industrious, upright, intelligent, pious, and 
humane. The reward of such conduct is individual happi- 
' ness, and national greatness and glory. There shall then 
be none to make them afraid. .The Spaniards disobeyed 
all these laws in the conquest of America, they looked to 
rapine and foreign gold, and not to industry, for wealth; 
this fostered avarice and pride in the government, baseness 
in the nobles, indolence, ignorance, and mental depravity 
in the people ; and led them to imagine happiness to con- 
sist, not in the exercise of the moral and intellectual 
powers, but in the gratification of all the inferior feelings 
to the outrage of the higher. Intellectual cultivation was 
utterly neglected, the sentiments ran astray into bigotry 
and superstition, and the propensities acquired a fearful 
aacendency. These causes made them the prey of inter- 
nal discord and foreign invaders; and Spain, at this 
moment, suflTers an awful retribution. 

Gowper recognises these principles of divine govern- 
ment as to nations, and has embodied them in the follow- 
ing powerful verses: 

The bai^d that slev tiU it oohM slav mo more, 
Waa glued to the sword-hilt with Indian gore. 
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Their priacey u justly eeoMitA on hia throae 

As vain imperial Philip on his owh. 

Tricked out of all his royalty by art> 

That stripped him bare, and broke his honest heart, . 

Died by the sentence of a shaven priest, 

For sooming what they taught him to detest. 

How daik the veil, that inCeroepts the blaM 

Of Heaven's mysterious purposes and ways; 

God stood not, though he seemed to stand aloof; 

And at this hour the conqueror feels the proof: 

The wreath he won drew down an mstant cune. 

The fretting plague is in the puUic purse. 

The cankered spoil corrodes the pining stale. 

Starved by that indolence their minds create. 

Oh! could their ancient Incas rise again. 
How would tb^ take up Israel's tmmting straia! 
Art diou too fallen, Iborial Do we see 
The robber and the murderer weak as wel 
Thou that hast wasted Earth, and dared despise 
Alike the wrath and mercy of the skies, 
Thy pomp is in the, grave, thy ^ory laid 
Lbw in the pits thine avarice has made. 
We come witl) )oy from our eternal rest. 
To see th' oppi*e88or in his turn oppressed. 
Art thou the god, the thunder of whose hand 
Rolled over all our desolated land, *' 

Shook principalities and kingdoma down. 
And made the mountains tremble at his fit>wn1 
The sword shall light upon thy boasted powers, 
And waste them, as the sword has wasted ours. 
'T is thus Omnipotence his law fulfils. 
And Vengeaace eaiecntes what Justice wilb. 

Iti fltirreymg the present aspect of Europe, we percefve 
astonishing improvements achieved in physical science. 
How much is implied in the mere names of the steam- 
engine, power-looms, rail-roads, steam-boats, canals, and 
gasH-lights; and yet of how much misery are several of 
these inventions at present the direct sources, in eon- 
sequence of being almost exclusively dedicated to ^e 
gratification of the propensities. The leading purpose t^ 
wikieh the steam-engine in almost all its forms of appHcCK 
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tion is devoted, is the accumulation of wealth, or 'the gra 
tification of Acquisitiveness and Self-Esteem; and few 
have proposed, by its means, to lessen the hours of toil to 
the lower orders of society, so as to afford them opportu- 
nity and leisure for the cultivation of their moral and in- 
tellectual faculties, and thereby to enable them to render 
a more perfect obedience to the Creator's institutions. 
Physical has far outstripped moral science; and, it appears 
to me, that, unless the lights of Phrenology open the eyes 
of mankind to the real constitution of the world, and at 
length induce them to regulate their conduct in harmony 
with the laws of the Creator, their future physical disco- 
veries will tend only to deepen their wretchedness. Intel- 
lect, acting as the ministering servant of the propensities, 
will lead' them only farther astray. The science of man's 
whole nature, animal, moral, and intellectual, was never 
more required to guide him than at present, when he 
seems to wield a giant's power, but in the application of 
it to display the ignorant selfishness, wilfulness, and ab* 
surdity of an overgrown child. History has not yielded, 
and cannot yield, half her fruits, until mankind shall be 
possessed of a true theory of their own nature. 

Many persons believe that they discover evidence 
against the moral government of the world, in the success 
of individuals not greatly gifled in moral and intellectual 
qualities, in attaining to great wealth, rank, and social 
consideration, while men of far superior merit remain in 
obscurity and poverty. But the solution of this difficulty 
is to be found in the consideration, that success in society 
depends on the possession, in the greatest degree, of the 
qualities which society needs and appreciates, and that 
these bear reference to the state in which society finds 
itself at the time when the observation is made. In the 
savage and barbarous conditions, bodily strength, cou- 
rage, fortitude, and skill in war, lead a roan to the highest 
honors; in a^ society like that of modern England, com- 
mercial or manufacturing industry may crown an indivi- 
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dual with riches; and great talents of debate may carrj 
him to the dummit of political ambition. In proportion as 
society advances in moral and intellectual acquirements, 
it will make larger demands for similar qualities in its 
favorites. The reality of the moral government of the 
world is to be found in the degree of happiness which 
individuals and society enjoy in these different states. If 
unprincipled commercial and political adventurers were 
happy, in proportion to their apparent success; or if na- 
tions were as prosperous under the dominion of reckless 
warriors as under that of benevolent and enlightened 
rulers; or if the individuals who compose a nation enjoyed 
as much serenity and joy of mind when they advanced the 
bold, selfish, and unprincipled to places of trust and power, 
as when they chose the upright, benevolent, and pious, — 
the dominion of a just Creator might well be doubted. 

But the facts are the reverse of these. 

22 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ON PTTNISHMENT. 

SECTION I. 
ON PUNIKIBIENT AS INFLICTED UNDER THE NATURAL LAWS. 

The last point connected with the Natural Laws, which 
I consider, is the principle on which punishment for in- 
fringement of them is inflicted in this world. 

Every law presupposes a superior^ who establishes it, 
and requires obedience to its dictates. The superior may 
be supposed to act on the principle of the propensities, or 
on that of the sentiments The former being selfish, what- 
ever they desire is for selfish gratification. Hence laws 
instituted by a superior inspired by the propensities, would 
have for their leading object, the individual advantage of 
the lawgiver, with no ^lystematic regard to the enjoyment 
or welfare of those who were called on to obey. The 
moral sentiments, on the other hand, are altogether gene- 
rous, disinterested, and just ; they delight in the happiness 
of others, and do not seek individual advantage as their 
supreme end. Laws» instituted by a lawgiver, inspired by 
them, would have, for their grand object, the advantage 
and enjoyment of those who were called on to obey. The 
story of William Tell will illustrate my meaning. Gessfer, 
an Austrian governor of the canton of Uri, placed his hat 
upon a pole, and required the Swiss peasants to pay the 
same honors to it that were due to himself. The object of 
this requisition was obviously the gratification of the Aus- 
trian's Self-Esteem, in witnessing the humiliation of the 
Swiss. It was framed without the least regard to their 
happiness; because such abject slavery could gratify no 
faculty in their minds, and ameliorate no principle of their 
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nature ; but, on the contrary, was calculated to cause the 
greatest pain to their feelings. 

Before punishment for breaking this law could be justly 
inflicted, it would be indispensably necessary to show, 
that those who were called on to obey it, not only possess- 
ed the power of doing so, but were to be benefited by it. 
If it could be established, that, by the very constitution of 
their minds, it was impossible for them to reverence the 
hat of the tyrant, and that, if they had pretended to do so, 
they would have manifested only baseness and hypocrisy; 
then the law was unjust, and all punishment for disobe- 
dience would have been pure tyranny and oppression on 
the part of the governor. In punishing, he would be call- 
ing in Destructiveness to minister to the gratification of 
his own Self-Esteem. 

Let us imagine, on the other hand, a law promulgated 
by a sovereign, whose sole motive was the happiness of 
his subjects, and that the edict was. Thou shalt not steal 
If the lawgiver were placed far above the reach of thefl 
by his subjects, and if respect to each other's rights were 
indispensable to the welfare of his people themselves, then 
it is obvious, that, so far as he was personally concerned, 
their stealing or not stealing would be of no importance to 
him, while it would be of the highest moment to them- 
selves. Let us suppose, then, that, in order to prevent 
the evils which the subjects would bring upon themselves 
by stealing, he were to add as a penalty, that every man 
who stole should be locked up, and instructed in his duty, 
until he clearly felt the necessity of abstaining from thefl; 
the justice and benevolence of this sentence would rest 
securely on the circumstance, that it was in the highest 
degree advantageous, at once to society at large, and to 
the oflender himself. Suppose that he was born with large 
organs of Acquisitiveness and Secretiveness^ and deficient 
Conscientiousness, and that at the time he committed the 
oflence, he really could not help stealing, still there would 
be no cruelty and no injustice in locking him up, and in* 
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structing him in moral duty, until he learned to abstain 
from thefl ; because if this were not done, and if all men 
were to follow his example and only steal, the human race, 
and he, as a member of it, would necessarily starve and 
become extinct. 

Now, the Creator 'b natural laws, so far as I have been 
able to perceive them, are instituted solely on the latter 
principle; that is to say, there is not the slightest indication 
of the object of any of the arrangements of creation being 
to gratify an inferior feeling in the Creator himself. No 
well constituted mind, indeed, could conceive Him com- 
manding beings, whom he called into existence, and whom 
he could annihilate in a moment, to do any act of homage, 
which had reference solely to the acknowledgment of his 
authority, solely for his gratification, and without regard to 
their own welfare and enjoyment. We cannot, in short, 
without absolute outrage to the sentiments and intellect, 
imagine Him doing any thing analogous to the act of the 
Swiss governor, — placing an emblem of his authority on 
high, and requiring his creatures to obey it, merely to grat- 
ify himself by their homage, to their disparagement and 
distress. Accordingly, every natural law, so far as I can 
discover, appears clearly instituted for the purpose of add- 
ing to the enjoyment of the creatures who are called on 
to obey it. The object of the punishment inflicted for dis- 
obedience is to arrest the offender in his departure from the 
laws; which departure, if permitted to proceed to its natural 
termination, wouM involve him in tenfold greater miseries: 
this arrangement greatly promotes the activity of the facul- 
ties; and active fisiculties being fountains of pleasure, the 
penalties themselves become benevolent and just. For 
example. 

Under one of the physical laws, all organized bodies are 
liable to combustion. Timber, coals, oils, and animal sub- 
stances, when heated to a certain extent, catch fire and 
burn. The question occurs, Was this quality bestowed on 
them for a benevolent purpose or not? Let us look to the 
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advantages attending it: By pieans of fire we obtain warmth 
in cold latitudes, and. light after the sun has set; we are 
enabled to cook, thereby rendering our food more whole- 
some and savory; and to soften and fuse the metals. I 
need go no farther; every one will acknowledge, that, by 
the law under which organized bodies are liable to combus- 
tion, countless benefits are conferred on the human race. 

The human body itself, however, is organized, and in 
consequence is subject to this law, so that, if placed in a 
great fire, it is utterly dissipated in a few minutes. Some 
years ago, a woman, in a fit of insanity, threw herself into 
an iron smelting furnace, in full blaze. She was observed 
by a man working on the spot, who instantly put off the 
steam-engine that was working the bellows, and came to 
take her out ; but he then saw only a small black speck on 
the surface of the fire, and in a iew minutes more even it 
had disappeared. The efiect of a less degree of heat is to 
disorganize the texture of the body. What mode, then, has 
the Creator followed, to preserve men from the danger to 
which they are subject by fire. He has caused their nerves 
to communicate sensations from heat, agreeable while the 
temperature is such as to benefit the body i slightly uneasy, 
when it becomes so high as to be in some measure hurtful ; 
positively painful when the heat approaches that degree at 
which it would seriously injure the organized system, and 
horribly agonizing whenever it becomes so elevated as to 
destroy the organs. The principle of all this is very ob- 
viously benevolent. Combustion brings us innumerable 
advantages; and when we place ourselves in accordance 
with the law intended to regulate our relation to it, we r-eap 
unmingled benefits and pleasiure. But we are in danger from 
its excessive action; and so kind is the Creator, that he 
does not trust to the guardianship of our own cautiousness 
and intellect alone to protect us from infringement, but hai| 
established a monitor in every nerve, whose admonitions 
increase in intensity through imperceptible gradations, 

exquisitely adjusted to the degrees of danger, till at last. 
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in pressing circumstances, they urge in a note so clamant} 
as to excite the whole physical, animal, and mental energy 
of the offender, to withdraw him from the impending de- 
struction. 

Many persons imagine that this mode of admonition 
Would be altogether unexceptionable, if the offender always 
possessed the power to avoid incurring it; but that, on the 
other hand, when a child, or an aged [ferson, stumbles into 
the fire, through mere lack of physical strength to keep out 
of it, it cannot be just and benevolent to visit him with the 
tortures that follow from burning. This is a short-sighted 
objection. If, to remedy the evil supposed, the law of com- 
bustion were altogether suspended as to children and old 
men, so that, so far as they were concerned, fire did not 
exist, then they would be deprived of the light and warmth, 
and many other benefits which it affords. This would be an 
awful deprivation; for warmth is more grateful and more 
necessary to them, in consequence of the very feebleness 
of their frames. Or, we may suppose that their nerves 
were constituted,' so as to feel no pain from burning, — 
an arrangement which would effectually guarantee them 
against the tortures of falling in the fire ; but, in the first 
place, nerves feel pain under the same law that enables 
them to feel pleasure; the agony of burning arises altogeth- 
er from an excessive degree of the stimulus of heat, which, 
when moderate, is genial and grateful: and 2dly, If no pain 
were felt when in the fire, the child and old man would 
have no motive to get out of it. Under the present system, 
the pain would rouse every principle in their minds to 
escape; it would increase their muscular energy, or make 
them roar aloud for assistance; in short, it would compel 
them to get out of the fire, by some means or other, and 
thereby, if possible, to escape from death. As they fell 
into the fire in consequence of a deficiency of mental and 
physical power to keep out, it would follow, that if no pain 
Uttended their contact with the flames, they might repose 
!lhere as contentedly as on a bed of down; and the fond 
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mother might find a black cinder for her child, or a pious 
daughter a half ^charred mas» of bones for her father, 
although they had been only in an adjoining apartment, 
whence the slightest cry or groan would have brought them 
to arrest the calamity. 

In this instance, then, the punishment for neglecting 
and infringing the law of combustion, is both benevolent 
and just, even when it falls upon offenders who were com« 
pletely incapable of avoiding the offence; and it is so, 
because its object is the welfare of these very unconscious 
offenders themselves, so that if the principles on which 
punishment is inflicted were subverted, they would be 
greatly injured, and would loudly petition for their re- 
establishment. 

Let us take another example. Opium, by its inherent 
qualities, and the relationship established- by the Creator 
betwixt it and the nervous system of man, operates, if 
taken in one proportion, as a stimulant; if the proportion is 
iacreased it becomes a sedative ; and if still increased, it 
paralyses the nervous system altogether, and death en3ues. 
Now, it is generally admitted, that there is no want of 
benevolence and justice, when a full grown and intelligent 
man loses his life, if he deliberately swallow an overdose 
of opium, knowing its qualities and their effects; because, 
it is said, he embraced these effects voluntarily: when, 
however, an ignorant child, groping about for something 
to eat and drink, to satisfy the craving of its natural curi- 
osity and appetite, stumbles on a phial of laudanum, in- 
tended for the use of some sick relative, pulls the cork, 
drinks, and dies, — ^many persons imagine that it is more 
difficult to discover justice and benevolence in this severe, 
and, as they say, unmerited catastrophe. 

But the real view of the law under which both events 
happen, appears to me to be this: The inherent qualities 
of opium, and its relationship to the nervous system, are 
rery obviously benevolent, and are the sources of manifest 
advantages to man. Imagine that, to avoid every ohanee 
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of accidents, opium, in so far as children are concerned, 
were deprived of its qualities, or thiit their nervous sys-* 
terns received no greater impression from it than from 
tepid water, it is clear that they would be decidedly suf- 
ferers. The greatest advantages of the drug are derived 
from its scale of efficiency, by which it can be made to pro- 
duce, first a stimulating effect, then a gently sedative, and 
aflerwards a higher and a higher degree of sedative influ- 
ence, until, by insensible degrees, absolute paralysis may 
ensue. A dose, which kills in health, will cure when in 
disease; and, if its range were limited to effects beneficial 
in health, its advantages in disease, arising from higher 
action, would be necessarily lost; and children, by the 
supposed arrangement, would be cut off from its beneficial 
administration. The parallel between it and the law of 
combustion is complete. If we could never have com- 
manded a degree of heat higher than that which would 
gently warm the human body, we must have passed with- 
out the whole advantages now derivable from the intense 
heats used in cooking, baking, and manufacturing. If we 
could never have commanded more than the gently stimu- 
lant and sedative efiects of opium on the body, in a state 
of health, we should necessarily have been deprived of its 
powerful remedial action in cases of disease. The proper 
question then is. Whether it is more benevolent and just, 
that children, afler they have been exposed, from whatever 
cause, to that high degree of its in^uence, which, although 
beneficial in disease, is adverse to the healthy action of the 
nervous system, should be preserved alive in this miser^ 
able condition, or that life should at once be terminated? 
It appears obviously advan^r^eous to the offender himself, 
that death should re.ieve him from the unhappy condition 
into which his organized frame has been brought, by the 
abuse of this substance, calculated, when discreetly used, 
to confer on him no mean advantages. 

The principle that divine punishments are founded in 
Benevolence, even to the sufferer, is strongly elucidated 
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ID the case of the organic laws. When inflammation, for 
example, has seized any vital organ, if there was no pain, 
there would be no intimation that an organic law had been 
infringed, the disease would proceed quietly in its pro- 
gress, and death would ensue, without the l^ast previous 
intimation. The pain, therefore, attending an acute dis- 
ease, is obviously instituted to • warn the sufierer, by the 
most forcible of all admonitions, to return to obedience to 
the law which he has infringed. In the case of a broken 
limb, or a deep cut, the principle becomes exceedingly 
obvious. The bone of the leg will re-unite, if the broken 
edges are preserved in close contact; and the subsequent 
serviceable condition of the limb will depend much upon 
the degree of exactness. with which they have been made 
to re-approach, and beea preserved in their natural post* 
tion. Now, the pain attending a broken limb, in the first 
place, gives the most clamant intimation, that an injury 
had been sustained; secondly, It excites the individual 
most forcibly to the reparation of it; and, thirdly. As it 
recurs with a degree of violence exactly proportioned to 
the disturbance of the parts, after the healing process has 
commenced, it officiates . like a sentinel with a drawn 
sword, compelling the patient to avoid every thing that 
may impede his recovery. The same observations apply 
to a flesh wound. The pain serves to intimate the injury, 
and to excite to its removal. The dissevered edges of the 
skin, 'nerves, and muscles, if skilfully made to re-approach, 
will, by the organic law, reunite, if left in repose. An 
accession of pain follows every disturbance of their condi- 
tion, when in the process of healing; and it serves, there- 
fore, as a most effectual and benevolent guardian of the 
welfare of the individual. If these vie^s be correct, what 
person would dispense with the pain which attends the in- 
fringement of the organic laws, although such a boon were 
ih his offer? It is obvious, that, if he possessed the least 
glimmering of understanding, he would thank the Creator 
for the institution, and beg^ in mercy to be allowed tho 
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benefits attendihg it ; especially when taken in connection 
with the fact, that, af^er the possibility of recovery ceases, 
death steps in to terminate the suffering. 

The point to which I request the reader's particular at- 
tention is, that the power of the individual to avoid, or not 
to avoid, the infringement of the law in the particular in- 
stance which brings the punishment, is not an indispensa- 
ble circumstance in rendering the infliction benevolent and 
just. The infliction is approved of by the moral senti- 
ments and intellect, because the law, in its legitimate 
operation, is calculated altogether for the advantage of the 
subject; and because the punishment has no object but to 
bring him back to obedience for his own welfare, or to 
terminate his sufferings when he has erred too widely to 
return. 

Let us now inquire whether the same principle prevails 
in regard to the infringement of the Moral and Intellectual 
Laws. This investigation is attended with great difEculty; 
and it may be best elucidated by attending, in the first 
place, to the liability to punishment under which the lower 
animals are placed as to their actions. 

The physical and organic laws operate on them in the 
same manner as on man, so that nothing need be said on 
these points. The lower animals, however, possess pro- 
pensities impelling them to act, and a certain degree of 
intellect enabling them to perceive the consequences of 
their actions. These faculties prompt them to inflict pun- 
ishment on each other for infringement of their rights, 
although they possess no sentiments pointing out the moral 
guilt of their conduct. For example, dogs possess Acquis- 
itiveness, which gives them the sense of property. "Vyhen 
one is in possession of a bone, and another attempts to steal 
it, this act instinctively excites . the Combativeness and 
Destructiveness of the proprietor of the bone, and he pro- 
ceeds to worry the assailant. Or a cock, on a dunghill, 
'finds a rival intruding on his domain, and under the instinc- 
tive inspiration of ofiended Self-Love and Combativeness, 
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he attacks him, and drives him off. I call this inflicting 
animal punishment. In these cases it is not supposed that 
the aggressors possess moral faculties, intimating that their 
trespass is wrong; or free will, by which they could avoid 
it, if they chose. I view them as inspired by their propen- 
sities, and rushing blindly to gratification. Nevertheless, 
in the effect which the aggression produces on the propen- 
sities of the animal assailed, we perceive an arrangement 
instituted by the Creator for checking outrage, and arrest- 
ing its progress. 

Before the penalty inflicted could be viewed by man as 
just in such cases, it would be necessary to perceive that 
it was instituted for the benefit of the aggressors them- 
selves; and, accordingly, it is so. If all dogs neglected to 
seek bones, ahd dedicated themselves solely to stealing; 
and if cocks, in general, deserted their own domains, and 
gave themselves up only to felonious inroads on each 
other's territories, it is self-evident that the races of these 
animals would soon becomp extinct. It follows, also, that 
any individual among them who should habitually abandon 
limself to such transgressions, would speedily lose his life 
>y starvation. If, then, it is beneficial for the race, and 
also for the individual offender himself, in these instances, 
to be arrested in his progress, his chastisement is decidedly 
benevolent and just. 

It is interesting to observe, that various provisions are 
made under the animal law for bringing about substantial 
justice, even in creatures destitute of the sentiment of 
Conscientiousness. The lower animals make perfectly 
sure of punishing only the real offender; for he must be 
caught in the fact, otherwise he is not visited by their 
resentment. In the next place, it appears to be the general 
law of aninial nature, that, unless the offender has carried 
his inroad ta an extreme extent, the punishment is relaxed 
the moment he desists^ that is to say, the master of the 
bone or dunghill is generally satisfied with simple defence, 
and rarely abandons his treasure to pursue the offender for 
the sake of mere revenge. 
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FaHher, the animals, in inflicting punishment, make no 
inquiry into the cause of the offence. With them it affords 
no alleviation that the aggressor is himself in a state of the 
greatest destitution, or that his appetite is irresistible; 
neither do they concern themselves with his fate after they 
have made him undergo the penalty. 'He may die of the 
wounds they have inflicted upon him, or of absolute starva- 
tion before their eyes, without their enjoyment being in the 
least disturbed. This arises from their faculties consisting 
chiefly of perceptive powers and propensities, which regard 
only self. They are destitute of the faculties which inquire 
into causes and trace consequences; and of the moral sen- 
timents, which desire, with a disinterested afiection, tlie 
welfare of other beings. 

Nevertheless, the punishment which they inflict is in 
itself just, and serves, as we have seen, a decidedly bene- 
ficial end. Let us now direct our attention to man. 

Man possesses the same animal propensities as those of 
the lower creatures, and, under their instigation, he, too, 
inflicts punishment on principles precisely analogous to 
those under which they chastise. Indeed, it is curious to 
remark, that hitherto the criminal laws, even of the most 
civilized nations, have been framed oh the principles of 
animal punishment exclusively. A thief, for example, 
breaks into a dwelling-house, and steals. The reflecting 
faculties are employed to discover the offender, and find 
evidence of the ofl!ence. Judges and juries assemble to 
determine whether the evidence be sufficient ; and if they 
find it to be so, the offender is ordered to be flogged, to 
be imprisoned, or to be hanged. We are apt to imagine 
that there is something moral in the trial. But the sole 
object of it is to ascertain that a crime has been committed, 
and that the accused is the real oflender. The dog and 
cock make equally certain of both points; because they 
never punish except when the individual is caught in the 
offence. Guilt being ascertained, and the offender iden- 
tified, the dog shakes and worries, and then lets him go; 
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and man scourges his back, or makes him mount the steps 
of a tread-mill, and then turns him adrift. If the offender 
has been very presumptuous and pertinacious in his aggres- 
sion, the dog somet^imes, although \ery rarely, throttles 
him outright; and man, in similar circumstances, very gen- 
erally strangles him with a rope, or cuts off his head; In 
his proceeding the dog makes no inquiry into the caused 
which led to the crime, nor into the consequences upon the 
offender ^f the punishment which he inflicts. Man imitated 
him in this also. He inflicts his vengeance with as little 
inquiry into the causes which led to the offence, and, except 
when he puts him to death, he turns the culprit adrift upon: 
the world, after he has undergone his punishment, with as 
little concern about what shall next befall him, as is shown 
by his canine prototype. The dog acts in this manner, 
because he is inspired by animal propensities, and higher 
faculties have been denied him. Man imitates him, because 
he, too, has received animal faculties; and although he 
possesses moral sentiments and reflecting intellect in addi*^ 
tion, he has not yet discovered the practical application of 
them to the subject of criminal legislation. 

The animal punishment is not without advantage even in 
the case of man, although it is far short, in this respect, of 
what he might obtain' by following the guidance of his moral 
sentiments. Man as a mere animal could not exist in soci- 
ety, unless some check were instituted against abuses of' 
the propensities; and hence it is quite obvious, that animal 
vengeance, rude as it is, carries with it results beneficial 
even to the offender, except where it puts him to death,—' 
a degree of punishment which, as we have seen, the lower 
animals very rarely inflict on each other of the same spe- 
cibs. Unless the outrages of Destructiveness, Acquisitive^ 
nessj and Self-Esteem, and the other animal propensities, 
were checked; human society would be dissolved, and hf 
that result' the offenders themselves would sufibr more 
grievous calamities than under any moderate form of ani* 
mal infliction. 

33 
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The world is arranged, in so far as regards the lower 
animals, with a wise relation to the .faculties bestowed on 
them. Accordingly animal resentment is really effective 
in their case. In consequence of their not possessing 
reflecting faculties, they are incapable of forming deep or 
extensive schemes for mutual aggression, and are not led 
to speculate on the chances of escaping detection in their 
misdeeds. Their offences are limited to casual overflow- 
ings of their propensities when excited by momentary 
temptation; which are checked by counter overflowings 
of other propensities, momentarily excited in the animals 
aggrieved. 

In regard to man, however, the world has been arrang- 
ed on the principle of supremacy of the moral sentiments 
and intellect, and, in consequence, animal retribution is 
not equally effectual in his case. For example, a human 
offender employs his intellect in devising means to enable 
him to escape detection, or to defend himself against 
punishment; and, in consequence, although he sees pun- 
ishment staring him in the face, his hope deludes him into 
the belief that he may escape it. Farther, if the real cause 
of human offences be excessive size and activity in the 
organs of the animal propensities, it follows that mere 
punishment cannot put a stop to crime, because it over- 
looks the cause, and leaves it to operate with unabated 
energy, after the infliction has been endured. The history 
of the world, then, presents us with a regular succession 
of crimes and punishments, and at present the series 
appears to be as far removed from a termination as at 
any previous period of the annals of the race. 

If the world, in regard to man, has been arranged on 
the plan of supremacy of the moral sentiments and intel- 
lect, we might expect better success, were moral retribur 
tion, of which I now proceed to treat, resorted to. 
, The motive which prompts the dog to worry, or the 
cock to peck and spur his assailant, is, as we have seen, 
mere animal resentment. His propensities are disagree* 
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ably affected) and Combativeness and Destructiveness in- 
stinctively start into activity to repel the aggression. The 
animal resentment of man is precisely analogous. A thief 
is odious to Acquisitiveness, because he robs it of its trea- 
sures; a murderer is offensive to all our feelings, because 
he extinguishes life. And these faculties being offended, 
Cotnbativeness and Destructiveness rush to their aid in 
man while under the animal dominion, as instinctively as 
in the dog, and punish the offender on principles, and in a 
way, exactly similar. 

The case is different with the proper human faculties. 
Benevolence, contemplating outrage and murder, disap^ 
proves of them, because they are hostile to its inherent 
constitution, because they occasion calamities to those 
who are their objects, and misery to the perpetrators them- 
selves. Conscientiousness is pained by the perception of 
thefl, because its very nature revolts at every infringement 
of right, and because justice is essential to the welfare of 
all intelligent beings. Veneration is offended at reckless 
insult and indignity, because, from its very constitution, it 
•desires to respect the intelligent creatures of the God 
whom it adores, believing that they are all the objects of 
his love. When crime is presented before the moral 
sentiments, therefore, they all ardently and instinctively 
desire that it should be stopped, and its recurrence pre- 
vented, just because it is in direct opposition to their very 
nature, and this impression on their part is not dependent 
on the power of the criminal to offend or to forbear offence. 
Benevolence grieves at death inflicted by a madman, and 
calls aloud that it should be averted: Conscientiousness 
disavows all thefl, although committed by an idiot, and 
requires that he should T)e restrained; while Veneration 
recoils at the irreverences even of the frenzied. The 
circumstance of the offenders being involuntary agents, 
quite incapable of restraining their propensities, does not 
alter the aversion of the moral faculties to their actions; 
and the reasons of this are obvious : first, the sentiments 
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hate evil, because it is contrary to their nature, no matter 
jGrom what source it springs; and, secondly, the circum- 
stance of the aggressor being a necessary agent, does not 
diminish the calamity inflicted on the sufferer. It is as 
painful to be killed by a madman as by a deliberate 
assassin; and it is as destructive to property to be robbed 
by a cunning idiot, as by an acute and practised thief* 

We perceive, therefore, as the first feature of the moral 
and intellectual law, that the sentiments, absolutely and 
in all circumstances, declare against offences, and demand 
imperatively, that they shall be brought to an end. 

There is a great difference, however, between the 
means which they suggest for accomplishing this object, 
and those prompted by the propensities. The latter blind- 
ly inflict animal resentment without the slightest regard to 
the cawes ^hich led to the crime, or the cons€quence$ of 
.the punishment. They seize the' aggressor, worry, bite, 
or strangle him, and there they begin and terminate. 

The moral and intellectual faculties, on the other hand, 
embrace even the criminal himself within the range of 
their . sympathies. Benevolence desires to render him 
virtuous, and thereafler happy, as well as to rescue his 
victim. Veneration desires that he should be treated as a 
man; and Conscientiousness declares that it cannot with 
satisfaction acquiesce in any administration towards him 
that does not tend to remove the motives of his miscon- 
duct, and to prevent their recurrence. The first 8t«p^ 
then, which the moral and intellectual faculties combine 
in demanding, is a full exposition of the causes of the 
offence, and the consequences of the mode of treatment 

proposed. 

I^et. us, theti, pursue this investigation; and here let 
me observe, that lire are now in condition to do so, with 
something like a chance of success; for, by the aid of 
Phrenology, we have obtained a tolerably clear view of 
the elementary facuUies of the mind, and the effects of 
l>r|raniza|io]i on their majiifestations. 
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The very first fact, then, that arrests our attention in 
this inquiry, is, that every crime proceeds from an abuse 
of some faculty or another. The question next arises, 
Whence does the tendency to abuse arise? Phrenology 
enables us to answer, from three sources; first, from par« 
ticular organs being too large and sponianeoifsly active; 
secondly, from excessive excitement from external causes; 
or, thirdly, fri^m intellectual ignorance of what are uses 
and what are abuses of the faculties. 

The moral and intellectual powers next demand. What 
is the cause of particular organs being too large and active 
in individuals? Phrenology, for answer, points to the law 
of hereditary descent, by which the organs most energetic 
in the parents determine those which shall predominate in 
the child. Intellect, then, infers that, according to this 
view, certain individuals are unfortunate at birth, in hav- 
ing received organs from their parents so ill proportion- 
ed; that abuse of some of them is almost an inevitable 
consequence, if they are left to the sole guidance of their 
own suggestions. Phrenology replies, that the fact ap- 
pears to be exactly so. In the Phrenological Hall is ex- 
hibited a large assemblage of skulls and casts of the heads 
of criminals^ collected from Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America; and an undeniable feature in them all, isa great 
preponderance of the organs of the animal propensities 
over those of the moral sentiments and intellect. 

In the next place, excessive excitement from withoat 
may arise 'from the individual being pressed by animal 
want, stimulated by intoxicating liquors, or seduced by 
evil example, and from a variety of similar causes.' 

And, thirdly, abuses may arise from sheer want of in- 
formation concerning the constitution of the mind, and its 
relations to external objects. I have examined the cere- 
bral development, and inquired into the external circum- 
stances, of a considerable number of criminals, and have 
no hesitation in saying, that if, in the case of every offen- 
der, the three sources of crimes here enumerated were 

23* 
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iDves^igated, reported on, and publiabed, the coDvietaon 
W4Hild become -irresistible, that the iadividual was the 
Tictim of his nature and external condition, and that penw 
•tentiaries would be presorted to as the only means of at 
oooe abating crime and satisfying the moral feelings of the 
public. The public err through ignorance, a^^d need only 
to know better to ensure their going into the right path. 

Farther, intellect perceives, and the moral sentiments 
acknowledge, that these causes subsist independentiy of the 
vnU of tJu offender. The criminal, for example, is not the 
cause of the unfortunate preponderance of the animal 
organs in his own brain, neither is he the cause of the 
external excitement which seduces his propensities into 
ftbus<$, or of the intellectual ignorance in which he is in* 
▼ol?ed. Nevertheless, the moral and intellectual faculties 
of the indifferent spectator of his condition, do not, on this 
account, admit that he ought, either for his own sake on 
&r that of society, to be permitted to proceed in an unre-* 
stricted course of crime. They absolutely insist on ar- 
resting his progress, and their first question is, How may 
this best be done? Intellect answers, by removing the 
causes which produce the offences. 

The first cause — ^the great preponderance of animal 
organs — cannot, by any means yet known, be summarily 
removed. Intellect, therefore, points out another alterna-' 
tive, viz. to supply, by moral and physical restraint, the 
Qontrol which, in a brain better constituted, is afforded by 
liirge moral and intellectual organs; in short, to place the 
offender under such a degree of effective control as abso* 
lutely to prevent the abuses o/ his faculties. Benevolence 
acknowledges this to be kind. Veneration to be respectfiil, 
fUld Conscientiousness to be just, at once to the offender 
himself and to society; and Intellect perceives that, when* 
AVer it is adopted, it will form an important step towards 
jireventiiig a repetition of crimes 

Tbe second cause, viz. great external excitement, maj 
W rewaved by withdrairiag he individual firom its inia^ 
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esce. The very restraint and control which serve to 
remedy the first, will directly tend to accomplish this 
second obje^ at the same time. 

The third cause, being moral and intellectual ignorance^ 
may be removed by conveying instruction to the higher 
faculties of the mind. 

If these principles be sound, the meamires now recom^ 
mended ought, when viewed in all their consequences, to 
be not only the most just and benevolent, but, at the same 
time, the tnost <idvanlageou9 that could he adopted. Let us 
contrast them with the results of the animal method. 

Under the animal system, we have seen that no measures 
are taken to prevent crimes. Under the moral method, as 
soon as a tendency .to abuse the faculties should be per* 
ceived in any individual, instant measures of prevention 
would be resorted to, because the sentiments could not be 
satisfied unless this were done. Under the animal system^ 
no inquiry is made into the fiiture proceedinga of the <^ 
fender, and he is turned loose on society, under the un»« 
bated influence of all the causes which led to his infringe 
ment of the law, and, as efiects never cease while their 
causes continue to operate, he repe^te his ofience, and 
again becomes the object of a new animal infliction. U^ 
der the moral system, the causes would be removed, and 
the evil eflects would cease. 

Under the animal system, the lower propensities of the 
oflender and society are maintained in habitual excitement, 
far the punishment proceeds from ^e propensities, and is 
addressed to the propensities. Flogging, for instance^ 
proceeds from Destructiveness, and is addressed solely to 
self-love and fear. The tread-mill springs .firom Destrucr 
tiveness in a milder form, and, as its sole object is to 
caAise annoyance to the offender, it is obviously addressed 
only to CaiMjousness and his selfish feelings* Hanging 
BAd decapitation undeniably spring from.Destructtveaess^ 
and. are administered aa terrors to the propensities of 
pfirsoas crioMiially disposed* The«e poniahmenta» again^ 
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especially the latter, are calculated to excite the aniiftai 
Acuities, and none else, in the spectators who witness 
them. A capital execution obviously interests and grati- 
fies Destructiveness, Gautiousneds and Self-Love, in the 
beholder, and nothing can be farther removed than such 
exhibitions from the proper food of Benevolence, Venera- 
tion, and Conscientiousness. 

Under the moral system, again, the whole faculties ex- 
ercised and addressed in restraining and instructing the 
ofiender, are the human powers. The propensities are 
employed merely as the servants of the moral sentiments 
in accomplishing their benignant purposes, and Benevo- 
lence is as actively engaged in behalf of the offender as 
of society ^t large. The whole influence of the proceed- 
ing is ameliorating and elevating. 

Under the animal system, children produced of parents 
who have been recently engaged in either suffering, in- 
flicting, or witnessing punishment, will, by the organic 
law, inherit large and active animal organs, occasioned by 
the excitement of similar organs in the parents. Thus a 
public execution, from the violent stimulus which it produ- 
ces in the lower faculties of the spectators, may, withiti 
twenty-four hours of its exhibition, be the direct cause of 
a now crop of victims for the gallows. 

Under the moral system, children born of parents active- 
ly engaged in undergoing, executing, or witnessing the 
elevating and ennobling process of moral reformation, will, 
by the organic law, inherit an increased development of 
the moral and intellectual organs, and be farther removed 
than their parents from the risk of lapsing into crime. 

Under the animal system, spectators of crime, and ac- 
complices, need to be bribed with large rewards to induce 
them to communicate their knowledge of the offence ; and 
witnesses require to be compelled by penalties to bear 
testimony to what they, have seen concerning it. Many 
will recollect the affecting picture of mental agony drawn 
by the author of Waverly, when Jeanie Deans, at the bar 
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of the High Court of Justiciary, gives evidence Agaioft 
her sister, which was to deprive that aister of life. Parid- 
lel cases occur too frequently in actual experience. Tbe 
real cause of this aversion to betray, and internal ire|Mi§- 
nance to give evidence, is, that the moral sentiments are 
revolted at the delivery of the culprit to the cruelty it 
animal resentment. 

Under the moral system, the sentiments and intellect of 
the spectator of a crime, and those of the nearest relatives 
of^the offender, would unite, along with those of society 9i 
large, in an unanimous desire to deliver him up with the 
utmost speed to the ameliorating influence of moral refor** 
mation, as the highest benevolence even to himself. 

Under the animal system, the office of public eJEeev* 
tioner is odious, execrable, and universally contemned. 
If Jt were necessary by the Creator's institutions, it would 
present the extraordinary example of a necessary duty be^ 
ing execrated by the moral sentiments. This would be « 
direct inconsistency between the dictates of the superior 
faculties and the arrangement of the external #orld. Bui 
the animal executioner is not acknowledged as oeeesaarjr 
by the human faculties. Under the moral system, tbs 
criminal would be committed to persons whose duties would 
be identical with those of the clergy man, the physician, ami 
the teacher. These are the executioners under the m^al 
law; and just because their avocations are* highly gratefU 
to the sentiments, these are the most esteemed of maii^ 
kind. 

The highest and the most important object of this long 
exposition of the principles of punishment under the nalQ* 
ral laws, remains to be unfolded. 

We are all liable to abuse our faculties; and the inquiiy 
is exceedingly interesting, what, in our cases, are tb« 
causes of the infringement of the moral law. The offen^ 
ces which we daily commit, are neither more nor less than 
minor degrees of abuse of the very same lenities of whiob 
crimes are the greater For example, if in pdvate life w^f 
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backbite or slander our neighbor, we commit abuses of 
Self-Esteem and Destructiveness, which, if increased mere-* 
ly in intensity, without at all changing their nature, might 
end, as in Ireland, in maiming his cattle, or, as in Spain 
or Italy, in murdering him outright. If, in any transac- 
tion of life, we deliberately give false representations as to 
any article we have for sale, or overcharge it in price, this 
is just a minor abuse . of Secretiveness and Acquisitive- 
ness, acting in absence of the moral sentiments, of which 
pocket-picking and stealing are higher degrees. I need 
not carry the parallel farther. It is so obvious that every 
offence against the moral law is an abuse of some faculty 
or other, and that great crimes are just great abuses, and 
smaller offences lesser aberrations, that every one must 
perceive the fact to be so. 

Reverting to what I observed in regard to crime, I 
repeat, that every infringement of the moral law, the small- 
est as well as the greatest, is denounced by the sentiments 
and intellect, just because it is opposed to their nature, 
and they desire absolutely to bring all abuses to an end, 
from whatever source they spring, be they voluntary or 
involuntary. 

Animal resentment is, by the present practice of society, 
resorted to as the chief method of dealing with the minor, 
just as it is with the higher, abuses of our faculties. If 
one gentleman insults another, the offended party makes 
no inquiry into the state of mind and other causes that pro- 
duced the insult, but proceeds to knock him on the head, 
to challenge, and thereafter to shoot him, or to prosecute 
him in a jury court, and inflict pain by depriving him of 
money. These are the common methods by which men 
inflict animal retribution on each other, and in essential 
character they do not much differ from those followed by 
the lower creatures. 

I do not say that these proceedings are absolutely with- 
out beneficial effect. The animal faculties are selfish, and 
tiiese inroads upon their enjoyment have undoubtedly a 
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tendency to check them. It is painful to a gentleman to 
be knocked down or shot, and, in consequence, some indi- 
viduals whose moral principles are low^ are induced to 
manage matters so as to avoid these forms of retaliation, 
who would not be restrained from insulting their neighbors 
by the dictates of their own feelings; but here the benefit, 
terminates. The infliction of the chastisement excite^ only 
the animal faculties of the offended party, and it is ad- 
dressed exclusively to the animal part of the olSender's 
mind. Habitual morality, however, cannot exist without 
supreme activity of the moral sentiments; and the whole 
code of animal law, and animal punishment, does nothing 
whatever to establish this as a permanent condition of 
mind. 

Under the moral and intellectual law, every thing is 
different. The intellectual faculties inquire into the 
causes of abuses, and the sentiments desire to remove 
them with kindness and respect, even for the offender him- 
self. If* one person insult another, intellect, aided by 
Phrenology, perceives that he must of necessity do so, 
either from excessive predominance of Combativeness, 
Destructiveness, and Self-Esteem in his own brain, so that 
he has an instinctive tendency to insult, just as some ill 
natured dogs and horses have a tendency to bite without 
provocation; or from excessive external stimulus, that is 
to say, from some aggression offered to these lower organs 
by other people; or, thirdly, from intellectual ignorance^ 
that is, erroneously supposing motives and intentions in 
the party whom he insults, which really do not belong to 
him. If one person cheats another. Intellect, aided by 
Phrenology, perceives that he can do so, only because 
Acquisitiveness and Secretiveness predominate in him over 
Conscientiousness; because the external temptation to 
cheat is too powerful for his. combination of faculties to 
resist; or because h&is intellectually ignorant that cheat- 
ing is equally fatal to his own interest as injurious to that 
of his victim In short, intellect, aided by Phrenology, 
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oemea to an irresistible conclusion, that no abuse of tho 
animal Acuities can be committed, that may not be traced 
to these or similar causes. 

But intellect and the moral sentiments desire to remove 
the causes as the most effectual waj of putting an end to 
the effects, and their method is one congenial to their own 
constitution^ If a man by nature is irritable, and prone- to^ 
injure every one with whom he comes into contact, they 
desire most sedulously to remove every caus^ that may 
tend to exasperate his propensities, and also to surround < 
him with a high moral and intellectual atmosphere. If he 
is exposed to temptation, they desire to withdraw it ; if he 
is misinformed, ignorant, or deceived, they desire to in- 
struct him, and give him correct information. After we 
have sufiered injury from another, if we perceive the 
causes from which it proceeded to be really such as I have 
now explained, and if we comprehend and believe in the 
supremacy of the moral law, it will be impossible fi)r us to 
prefer the method of redress by animal resentment. 

The question naturally presents itself. What is the 
distinctioft between right and wrong, under this system? 
tf offences proceed from unfortunate development of brain, 
not fashioned by the individual himself; from external 
temptations which he did not make; or from want of 
knowledge which he never possessed,, how are the distinc* 
ttona between right and wrong, merit and demerit, to be 
explicated and' maintained? The answer is simple. 

The natural distincHoh between r^kt and wrong, so fkat 
as man is concerned^ depends on the constitution of the 
moral and intellectual faculties. The act of wantonly 
killing another is wrong; because it is in direct opposition 
to the dictates of Benevolence. The act of appropriating 
to ourselves effects belonging to another is wrong, because 
it is distinctly denounced by Conscientiousness, and: bo 
with all other offences. The auihoriiy of the moral low, in^ 
forbidding' these offenceS) depends on the whole arrange* 
mentS'of creation being constituted to enforce ate dictated 
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If Benevolence and Conscientiousness denounce murder, 
and if the whole other faculties of the mind, and the 
external order of things, harmonize with their dictates^ 
and combine to punish the offender, the foundation and 
sanctions of the moral law appear abundantly strong. It 
has been objected, that, in Tartary, thefl is honorable; 
but Dr. T. Brown has well answered this objection. Thera 
are more principles in the mind than Benevolence, Vene- 
ration and Conscientiousness; and it is quite possible to 
misinform the intellect, and thereby misdirect the propen- 
sities and sentiments. For example, the Tartars are 
taught, as matter of fact, that all men beyond their own 
tribes are their enemies, and would rob and murder them 
if they could; as long as this intellectual conviction lasts, 
strangers become the objects of their animal resentment 
They are criminals, in their eyes, clearly convicted of 
deliberate purpose to rob and murder. In England, under 
Lord EUenborough's act, when men are convicted in a 
court of this intention, they are delivered over to the hang- 
man to be executed; and we might as well mahitain, as an 
abstract proposition, that the English are fond of hanging 
one another, as that the Tartars approve of robbery and 
murder. Strangers whom the latter maltreat in this man- 
ner, actually stand convicted in their minds of an intention 
of using them in that way if they could. The real method 
of arriving at a correct view of the question is to suppose 
the conviction complete in a Tartar's mind that other men 
love hipi, and make him an object of their most sedulous 
benevolence, and then ask him whether he approves of 
robbmg and murdering a benefactor? There is no instance 
of human nature, in a state of sanity, regarding sttch a 
deed as virtuous. The moral law, therefore, when cleared 
of other principles that may act along with it, but are not 
part of it, is obviously universal and inflexible in its dic- 
tates. 

The views contained in this chapter were printed and 
distributed amongst a few friends in 1827, and I have been 
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favored by them with several remarks. Two of these 
appear to me to merit a reply. 

It is objected, that, according to the moral system of 
treating offenders, punishment would be abrogated and 
crime encouraged. 

I respectfully answer, that if this system be right in 
itself, and suited to the nature of man, it will carry in 
itself all ^be punishment that will be needed, or that can 
serve any beneficial end. I believe that to an individual 
whose mind consists chiefly of animal propensities and 
intellect, confinement, compulsory labor, and the enforce- 
ment of moral conduct^ will be highly disagreeable, and 
that this is the punishment which the Creator designed 
should attend that unfortunate combinjation of mental 
qualities. It is analogous to the pain ,of a wound; the 
object of which is to induce the patient to avoid injuring 
himself again. The irksomeness and suffering to a crimi^ 
nal, inseparable from confinement and forced labor, are 
intended as inducements to him to avoid infringements of 
the moral law;, and when perceived by himself to arise 
from the connection established by the Creator, between 
crime and the most humane means of restraining it, he 
will learn to submit to its infliction, without those rebellious 
feelings which are generally excited by pure animal retri- 
bution. It appears to me that the call for more suffering 
than would . accompany the moral method of treatment, 
proceeds to a great extent from the yet untamed barbarism 
of our own minds; just as it was the savageness of the 
hearts of our ancestors which led them to demand torture 
and burning, as elements in their administration of criminal 
justice. In proportion as the higher sentiments shall gain 
asoeadency in society, severity will be less in demand, 
and its inutility will be more generally perceived. The 
Americans, in their penitentiaries, have set an admirable 
example to Europe in regard to criminal legislation. Their 
views ^iH admit of improvement, but they have entered on 
the right path by which success iei to be attained. Dr 
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Caldwell, of Lexington, has offered them excellent coun- 
sel, which I hope they will appreciate and follow. 

Another objection is, that the views now advocated, 
even supposing them to be true, are Utopian, and cannot^ 
be carried into effect in the present condition of society. 
I deny the first branch of this objection; but admit the 
second to be well founded. No system of morals which 
is true, can be Utopian, meaning by this term, visionary 
and impracticable. But a true system may not be prac- 
ticable, on its first announcement, by a people who do not 
know one word of its principles, and whose guides sedu- 
l9usly divert their minds from studying it. Christianity 
itself has not yet been generally practised; but does any 
rational man on this account denounce it a9 Utopian and 
worthless? It would be folly to expect judges and juries 
to abandon the existing practice of criminal jurisprudence, 
and to adopt that which is here recommended, before 
they, and the society for whoi^a they act, understand and 
approve of its principles; and no one who bears in mind 
by what slow and laborious efforts truth makes its way, 
and how long a period is necessary before it can develope 
itself in practice, will expect any new system to triumph 
in the age in which it was first promulgated. I have 
frequently repeated in this work, that, by the moral law, 
we cannot enjoy the full fruits, even of our own intelli- 
gence and virtue, until our neighbor0 shall have been 
rendered as wise and amiable as ourselves. No reason- 
able man, therefore, can expect to see the principles of 
this work, although true, generally diffused and adopted 
in society, until afler the natural means of communicating 
a knowledge of them, and producing a general conviction 
of their truth and utility, shall have been perse veringly 
used, for a period sufficient to accomplish this end. In 
the meantime, the established practices of society must be 
supported, if not respected, and he is no friend to the real 
progress of mankind, who, the moment afler he has sown 
his moral principles, would insist on gathering the fruit 
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' before he has allowed summer and autumn to bring tbe 
produce to maturity. The rational philanthropist will 
zei^onsly teach his principles, and introduce them into 
practice as favorable opportunities occur, not doubting but 
that he will thereby sooner accomplish his object, than by 
making premature attempts at realizing them, oi^hich must 
mevitably end in disappointment.'* 

SECTION II. 

MORAL ADVANTAGES OF PUNISHMENT. 

After' the intellect^ and moral sentiments have been 
brought to recognise the principles of the divine adminis- 
tration, so much wisdom, benevolence, and justice, are 
discernible in the natural laws, that our whole nature is 
ameliorated in undergoing the punishments annexed to 
them. Punishment endured by one individual also serves 
to warti others against transgression. These facts afford 
another proof that a grand object of the arrangements of 
creation is the improvement of the moral and intellectual 
nature of man. So strikingly conspicuous, indeed, is^ the 
ameliorating influence of suffering, that many persons 
have supposed this to be the primary object for which it is 
sent; a notion which, with great deference, appears to me 
to be unfounded in principle, and dangerous in practice. 
If evils and misfortunes are mere mercies of Providence, 
it followis that a headache consequent on a debauch, is 
not intended to prevent repetition of drunkenness^ so 
much as to prepare the debauchee for *the invisible 

■- I J ■ ■■----- 

* The leading ideas of this chapter have been most ably and eloquently 
fellovfed out by Dr. diaries Caldwell of Lexington, Kentucky, in his ' New 
Views of Penitentiary Discipline and Moral Education, and Reformation of - 
Criminals,' published at Philadelphia in 1820, and reprinted in the Phreno- 
logical Journal, vol. viii. pp. 385, 493. Mr. Simpson also has treated the 
subject with great ability in the Phrenological Journal, vol. tx. p. 481, and 
in tlie appendix to his work on the * Necessity of Popular Education,'-— .a 
work in^ which he has expounded and applied the principles, of the present 
essay with much acutenese and felicity of illustration. ^ 
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World;' and tliat shipwreck in a crazy vessel is not design- 
ed to render the merchant more eautious, but to lead him 
to heaven. 

It is however undeniable, that in innumerable instances 
pain and sorrow are the direct consequences of our own 
misconduct; at the same time it is obviously benevolent in 
the Deity to render them beneficial directly, as a warning 
against future transgression, and indirectly, as a means of 
purifying the mind. ' Nevertheless, if we shall imagine 
that in some instances it is dispensed as a direct punish- 
ment for particular transgressions, and in others, only on 
account of sin in general, and with the view of ameliorat- 
ing the spirit of the sufferer, we shall ascribe inconsisten- 
cy to the Creator, and expose ourselves to the danger of 
attributing our own afflictions to his favor, and those of 
others to his wrath; thus fostering in our minds self-con- 
ceit and uncharitableness. Individuals who entertain the 
belief that bad health, worldly ruin, and sinister accidents, 
befalling them, are not punishments for infringement of 
the laws of nature, but particular manifestations of the 
love of the Creator towards themselves, make slight inqui- 
ry into the natural causes of their miseries, and bestow 
few efforts to remove them. In consequence, the chas- 
tisements endured by them, neither correct their own con- 
duct, nor deter others from committing similar transgres- 
sions. Some religious sects, who espouse these notions, 
literally act upon them, and refuse to inoculate with the 
cow-po)c to escape contagion, or take other Ineans of 
avoiding natural calamities. Regarding these as dispen- 
sations of Providence, sent to prepare them fot a future 
world,^ they conceive that the more of them that befall 
them the better. Further, these ideas, besides being 
repugnant to the common sense of mankind, are at vari- 
ance with the principle that the world is arranged so as 
to favor virtue and discountenance vice; because favoring 
virtue means obviously that the favored virtuous will posif- 
tively enjoy more happiness, and, negativelvi suffer /fewer 
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misfortUDes th^ the vicious. The view, then, now advo- 
cated, appears less exceptionable, viz. that punishment 
serves a double purpose— directly to warn us against 
transgression, and indirectly, when rightly apprehended, 
to subdue our lower propensities, and purify and viyify our 
moral and intellectual powers. 

Bishop Butler coincides in this interpretation of naturcd 
calamities. 'Now,' says he, 'in the present state, ^11 
which we enjoy, and a great fart of what we suffer, 
is put in our power;* For pleasure and pain are the eonse^ 
qiiences of our actions; and we are endued by the Author of 
our nature with capacities of foreseeing these consequen- 
ces.' ' I know not that we have any one kind or degree of 
enjoyment, but by^the means of our own actions. And, by 
prudence and care^ we may, for the most part, pass our 
days in tolerable ease and quiet; or, on the contrary, we 
may, by rashness, ungovemed passion, tdlftdness, or even by 
negligence, make ourselves cut miserable as ever we please. 
And many do please to make themselves extremely mise- 
rable ; i, e, they do what they know beforehand will render 
them so. They follow those ways, the fruit of which they 
know, by instruction, example, experience, will be disgrace, 
and poverty, and sickness, and untimely death. This 
every one observes to be* the general course of things; 
though it is to be allowed, we cannot find by experience, 
that all our sufierings are owing to our own follies.' j^na- 
logy, p. 40. In accordance with this last remark, I have 
treated of hereditary diseases; and evils resulting from 
convulsions of physical nature may be added to the same 
class. 

It has been objected that physical punishments, such 
as the breaking of an arm by a fall, are oflen so dispro- 
portionately severe, that the Creator must have had some 
other and more important object in view in appointing 
&em, than for them to serve as mere motives to physiciJ 



* These words are printed in ItaKos in the original. 
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observance; and tliat that object must be to influence the 
mind of the sufierer, and draw his attention to concerns of 
higher import. 

In answer, I remark, that the human body is liable to 
destruction by severe injuries; and that the degree of su^ 
fering, in general, bears a just proportion to the danger 
connected with the transgression. Thus, a slight surfeit is 
attended only with headache or general uneasiness, be- 
cause it does not endanger life; a fall on any muscular 
part of the body is followed either with no pain, or only a 
slight indisposition, for the reason that it is not seriously 
injurious to life; but when a leg or arm is broken, the pain 
is hitensely severe, because the bones of these limbs stand 
high in the scale of utility to man. The human body is 
BO framed that it may fall nine times and suffer little 
damage, but the tenth time a limb may be broken, which 
will entail a painful chastisement. By this arrangement 
the mind is kept alive to danger to such an extent as to 
ensure general safety, while at the same time it is not 
overwhelmed with terror by punishments too severe and 
too frequently repeated. In particular states of the body^ 
a slight wound may be followed by inflammation and death; 
but these are not the results simply of the wound, but the 
consequences of a previous derangement of health, occa* 
sioned by departures from the organic laws. 

On the whole, therefore, no adequate reason appears for 
regarding the consequences of physical accidents in any 
othe^r light than as direct punishments for infringement of 
the natural laws, and indirectly as a means of accomplish- 
ing moral and religious improvement. 

In the preceding chapters we have obtained glirapsei 
of some of the sanctions of the moral law, which may be 
briefly recapitulated. If we obey it, we enjoy, in the first 
place, the highest gratifications of which our nature is 
susceptible, in habitual and sustained activity of our no- 
blest faculties. Secondly, We become objects of esteem 
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and affection to our fellow men, and enjoy exalted social 
pleasure. Thirdly, Whatever we undertake, being pro- 
jected in harmony with the course of nature, will prosper. 
Fourthly, by observing the moral law we shall place our- 
selves in the most favorable condition for obeying 'the 
organic law, and then enjoy health of body and buoyancy 
of mind. Fifthly, By obeying the moral, intellectual, and 
organic laws, we shall place ourselves in the best condi- 
tion for observhig the physical laws, and thereby reap 
countless benefits conferred by them. 

We need just to reverse the picture, to perceive, on the 
other hand, the penalties by which the Creator punishes 
infringements of the moral law. There is denial of that 
elevated, refined, and steady enjoyment which springs 
from the supreme activity of the moral sentiments and 
intellect, and from the perception of the harmony between 
them and the institutions of creation. By infringing the 
moral law we become objects of dislike and aversion to 
our fellow men ; aiid this carries denial of gratification to 
many of our social faculties. Whatever we undertake in 
opposition to the moral law, being an enterprise against 
the course of nature, cannot succeed; and its fruits must 
therefore be disappointment and vexation. Inattention to 
the moral and intellectual law incapacitates us for obedi- 
ence to the organic and physical laws; and sickness, pain 
jand poverty overtake us. The whole scheme of creation, 
then, appears constituted for the purpose of enforcing 
obedience to the moral law; — virtue, religion and hap- 
piness, seem to be founded in the inherent constitution 
of the human faculties, and in the adaptation of the exter- 
nal world to them; and not to depend on the fancies, the 
desires, or the mere will of man. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ON THE COMBINED OPERATION OF THE NATURAL LAWS 

Haying now unfolded several of the natural laws, and 
their effects, and having also attempted to show that each 
is inflexible and independent in itself, and requires abso- 
lute obedience, (so that a man who shall neglect the phy- 
sical law will suffer the physical punishment, although he 
may be very attentive to the moral law; that one who in- 
fringes, the organic law will suffer organic punishmefnt, 
although he may obey the physical law; and that a person 
who violates the moral law will suffer the moral punish- 
ment, although he should observe the other two;) I pro- 
ceed to show the mutual relationship among these lawa, 
and to adduce some instances of their joint operation. 

The defective administration of justice is a fertile source 
of human suffering in all countries; yet it is surprising 
how rude are the arrangements which are still in use, 
even in a free and enlightened country, for accomplishing 
this important end. 

A Scotch Jury in a civil cause^ even in Edinburgh, bow 
frequently presents the following particulars for observa- 
Vation. It consists- of twelve men, eight or ten of whom 
are collected from the country, within a distance of 
twenty or thirty miles to the west, south, and east of 
the capital. These individuals hold the plough, wield the 
hammer or hatchet, or carry on some other ■ useful and 
respectable but laborious occupation, for six days in the 
week. Their muscular systems are in constant exercise, 
and their brains are rarely called on for any great exer- 
tion. They are not accustomed to read, beyond the Bible; 
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and a weekly newspaper; they are still less prepared to 
think; and in general they live much in the open air. 

In this condition, they are placed in the jury-box at ten 
o'clock in the morning, afler having travelled probably 
jfrom seven to twenty-five miles to reach the court: coun- 
sel address long speeches to them; numerous witnesses 
are examined ; and the cause is branched out into compli- 
cated details of fact, and wire-drawn distinctions in argu- 
ment. The court is a small apartment, ill ventilated, and 
in consequence is generally crowded and over-hieated. 
Without being allowed to take air, exercise, or food, they 
are confined to their seats till eight or ten in the evening, 
when they retire to return a verdict, by which they may 
dispose of thousands of pounds, and in which by law they 
must be unanimous. 

There is here a tissue of errors which could not exist 
for a day, if the natural laws were generally understood. 
First, The physical habits of such jurors render their 
brains inactive, and their intellects in consequence incapa- 
ble of attending to, and comprehending, complicated cases 
of ffitct and argument. Secondly, Their memories cannot 
retain the facts, while their skill in penmanship and litera- 
ture is not sufficient to enable them to. take notes; and 
their reflecting faculties are not capable of generalizing. 
Their education and daily pursuits, therefore, do not fur- 
nish them with principles of thinking, and power of mental 
action, sufficient to enable them to unravel the web of in- 
tricacies presented to their understandings. Thirdly, Pro- 
tracted confinement in a close apartment, amidst vitiated 
air, operates injuriously on the most vivacious tempera- 
ments: — On such men it has a tenfold effect in lowering 
the action of the brain, and inducing mental incapacity, 
because it is diametrically opposed to their usual condition. 
Add to these considerations, that occasionally a jury trial 
lasts two, three, or even four day^, each of which presents 
a repetition of the circumstances here described; and 
then the reader may judge whether such jurors are the 
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fittest instruments, and in the best condition, for disposing 
of the fortunes of a people who boast of their love of 
justice, and their admirable institutions for obtaining it. 

The influence of the physical condition of a human 
being 6n his mental capacity seems never to have entered 
the imaginations of our legislators as a matter of impor- 
tance in the administration of justice. In the Circuit 
Courts of Scotland, the judges frequently sit for several 
days in succession in a crowded apartment, intently en- 
gaged in business, from ten o'clock in the morning till 
eight, ten, or twelve at night, without any proper inter- 
mission or exercise. They go to their hotel at these late 
hours, dine, take wine, go to bed, and next morning re- 
sume their seats on the bench. Now, by the laws of their 
nature, which never cease to operate, the effect of this 
conduct is to impair the vigor of the moral and intellectual 
organs, and by constraint, want of exercise, and obstruc- 
tion of the bodily functions, to irritate and exalt the activ- 
ity of the animal organs; so that at the close of a circuit, 
the most excellent individual is physically deteriorated, 
and mentidly incapacitated for the distribution of justice, 
compared with himself when he began his labors. It is 
accordingly matter of observation, that in proportion as 
a long and heavy session in circuit advances, irritability, 
impatience, and intellectual obscuration proceed pari 
passu.' The accused, therefore, who go to trial first, have 
a -far higher chance of obtaining justice, than those who 
appear last on the roll. 

In these instances w6 observe infringements of the 
organic and moral laws, and the combined result is, the 
maladministration of justice, of which the country so loudly 
complains. The proper remedies will be found in educat- 
ing more efiectually the people, in training them to the 
exercise of their mental faculties, and in observing the 
organic laws in the structure of court-rooms, and in the 
proceedings that take place within them. 

Another example of the combined operation of the na 
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tural laws is afibrded by the great fires which occiirred 
in Edinburgh in November 1824, when the Parliament 
Square and a part of the High Street were consumed. 
That calamity may be viewed in the following light:— 
The Creator constituted England and Scotland, with such 
qualities, and placed them in such relationship, that ^he 
individuals of both kingdoms would be most happy in 
acting towards each other, and pursuing their separate 
vocations, under the supremacy of the- moral sentiments. 
We have lived to see this practised, and to reap the re- 
wards of it. But the ancestors of the two nations did 
not believe in this constitution of the world, and they 
preferred acting on the principles of the propensities; 
that is to say, they waged furious wars, and committed 
wasting devastations on each other's properties and lives. 
It is obvious from history, that the two nations were 
equally ferocious, and delighted reciprocally in each 
other's calamities. This was clearly a violent infringe- 
ment of the moral law ; and one effect of it was to render 
personal safety an object of paramount importance. The 
hill on which the Old Town of Edinburgh is built, was 
naturally surrounded by marshes, and presented a perpen- 
dicular front to the west, capable of being crowned with a 
castle. It was appropriated with avidity, and the metro- 
polis of Scotland was founded there, obviously and unde- 
niably under the inspiration purely of the animal faculties 
It 'was fenced round, and ramparts built to exclude the 
fierce warriors who then inhabited the country lying south 
of the Tweed, and also to protect the inhabitants from the 
feudal banditti who infested their own soil. The space 
within the walls, however, was limited and narrow; the 
attractions to the spot were numerous; and to make the 
most of it, our ancestors erected the enormous masses of 
high, confifsed, and crowded buildings which now com- 
posQ the High Street of this city, and the wynds, or alleys, 
on its two sides. These abodes, moreover, were con- 
structed, to a great extent, of timber; for not only the 
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joists and floors, but the partitions between the rooms, 
were made of massive wood. Our ancestors did a]i this 
in the perfect knowledge of the physical law, that wood 
ignited by fire not only is consumed itself, but envelopes 
in inevitable destruction every combustible object with- 
in its influence. Farther, their successors, even when 
necessity bad ceased, persevered in the original error; 
and, in the perfect knowledge that every year added to 
the age of such fabrics increased their liability to burn, 
they not only allowed them to be occupied as shops filled 
with paper, spirits, and other highly combustible materials, 
but let off the upper floors for brothels, introducing there- 
by into the heart of this magazine of conflagration, the 
most reckless and immoral of mankind. The consum- 
mation was the two tremendous fires of November 1 824, 
the one originating Jn a whiskey-cellar, and the other in 
a garret-brothel, which consumed the whole Parliament 
Square and a part of the High Street, destroying property 
to the extent of many thousands of pounds, and spreading 
misery and ruin over a considerable part of the population 
of Edinburgh. Wonder, consternation, and awe, were 
forcibly excited at the vastness of this calamity; and in 
the sermons that were preached, and the dissertations that 
were written upon it, much was said of the inscrutable 
ways of Providence, that sent such visitations on the 
people, enveloping the innocent and the guilty in one com- 
mon sweep of destruction. 

According to the exposition of the ways of Providence 
which I have ventured to give, there was nothing won- 
derful, nothing vengeful, nothing arbitrary, in the whole 
occurrence. The surprising thing was, that it did not 
take place generations before. The necessity for these 
fabrics originated in gross violation of the moral law; they 
were constructed in high contempt of the physical law; 
and, latterly, the moral law was set at defiance, by placing 
in them inhabitants abandoned to the worst habits of reck- 
lessness and intoxication. The Creator had bestowed on 
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men faculties to perceive all this, and to avoid it, when- 
ever they chose to exert them; and the destruction thai 
ensued was the punishment of following the propensities, 
in preference to the dictates of intellect and morality. 
The object of the destruction, as a natural event, was to 
lead men to avoid repetition of the offences: but the prin- 
ciples of the divine government are not yet comprehended; 
— Acquisitiveness whispers that more money may be made 
of houses consisting of five or six floors, under one roof, 
than of only two; and erections, the very counterparts of 
the former, have since reared their heads on the spot 
where the others stood, and, sooner or later, they also will 
be overtaken by the natural laws, which never slumber or 
sleep. 

The true method of arriving at a sound view of cala- 
mities of every kind, is to direct our attention, in the first 
instance, to the law of nature, from the operation of which 
thev have originated; then to find out the uses and advan- 
tages of that law, when observed; and to discover whether 
the evils under consideration have arisen from violation 
of it. In the present instance, we ought never to lose 
sight of the fact, that the houses in question stood erect, 
and the furniture in safety, by the very same law of gravi- 
tation which made them topple to the foundation when it 
was infringed ; that mankind enjoy all the benefits which 
result from the combustibility of timber as fuel, by the 
very same law which renders it a devouring element, when 
unduly ignited; that, by the same moral law, which, when 
infringed, leads to the necessity of ramparts, fortifications, 
crowded lanes, and extravagantly high houses, we enjoy, 
now that we observe it better, that security of property 
and life which distinguishes modern Scotland from ancient 
Caledonia. 

This instance affords a striking illustration of the man- 
ner in which the physical and organic laws are constituted 
in harmony with, and in subserviency to, the moral law. 
We. flee clearly that the leading cause of the construction 
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of such erections as the houses in the Old Town of Edin- 
burgh (with the deprivation of free air, and liability to 
combustion that attend them), arose from the excessive 
predominance of Combativeness, Destructiveness, Self- 
Esteem, and Acquisitiveness, in our ancestors; and 
although the ancient personages who erected these monu- 
ments of animal supremacy, had no conception that, in 
doing so, they were laying the foundations of a, severe 
punishment on themselves and their posterity, — ^yet, when 
we compare the comforts and advantages that would have 
accompanied dwellings constructed under the inspiration 
of Benevolence, Ideality, and enlightened Intellect, with 
the contaminating, debasing, and dangerous effects of 
their workmanship, we perceive most clearly that our an- 
cestors actually were the instruments of chastising their 
own transgressions, and of transmitting that chastisement 
to their posterity so long as the animal supremacy shall be 
prolonged. Another example may be given. 

Men, by uniting under one leader, may, in virtue of the 
social law, acquire prodigious advantages to- themselves, 
which singly they could not obtain ; and I stated, that the 
condition under which the benefitB of that law were per- 
mitted, was, that the leader should know and obey the 
natural laws that were conducive to success; that if he 
neglected these, then the same principle which gave the 
social body the benefit of his observing them, involved 
them in the punishment of his infringement; and that this 
Was just, because, under the natural law, the leader must 
necessarily be chosen by the social body, an4 they were 
responsible for not attending to his natural qualities. 
Some illustrations of the consequences of neglect of this 
law may be stated, in which the mixed operation of the 
physical and moral laws wUl appear. 

During the French war, a squadron of English men-o^ 
war was sent to the Baltic with military stores, and, in re- 
tumijag home up the North Sea, they were beset, for two 
or three days, by a thick fog. It was abont the middle of 
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December, and no correct information was possessed of 
their exact situation. Some of the commanders proposed 
lying-to all night, and proceeding only during day, to 
avoid running ashore unawares. The ' commodore was 
exceedingly attached to his wife and family, and stated his 
determination to pass Christmas with them in England, if 
possible, and ordered the ships to sail straight* on their 
voyage. The very same night they all struck on a sand- 
bank off the coast of Holland; two ships of the line were 
dashed to pieces, and every soul on board perished. The 
third ship drew less water, was forced over the bank by 
the waves and stranded on the beach ; the crew was saved, 
but led to a captivity of many years' duration. Now, these 
vessels were destroyed under the physical laws; but this 
calamity owed its origin to the predominance of the ani- 
mal over the moral and intellectual faculties in the com- 
modore. The gratification which he sought to obtain was 
individual and selfish; and, if his Benevolence, Venera- 
tion, Conscientiousness, and Intellect, had been as alert, 
and carried as forcibly home to his mind the operation of 
the physical laws, and the welfare of the men under his 
charge; nay, if these faculties had been sufficiently alive 
to see the danger to which he exposed his own life, and 
the happiness of his own wife and children, — he never 
could have followed the precipitate course which consign- 
ed himself, and so many brave men, to a watery grave, 
within a few hours afler his resolution was formed. 

Very lately the Ogle Castle East Indiaman was offered 
a pilot coming up the Channel, but the captain refused 
assistance, professing his own skill to be sufficient. In a 
few hours the ship ran aground on a sand-bank, and every 
human being on board perished in the waves. This also 
arose from the physical laws, but the unfavorable opera- 
tion of it sprung from Self-Esteem, pretending to know- 
ledge which the intellect did not possess; and, as it is only 
by the latter that obedience can be yielded to the physi- 
cal laws, the destruction of the ship was indirectly the 
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consequence of infringement of the moral and intellectual 
laws. 

An old sailor, whom I lately met on the Queensferry 
passage, told me, that he had been nearly fifty years at 
sea, and once was in a fifty-gun ship in the West Indies. 
The captain, be said, was a ' fine man;' he knew the cli- 
mate, and foresaw a hurricane coming, by its natural signs; 
and, on one occasion, in particular, he struck the top* 
masts, lowered the yards, lashed the guns, and made each 
man supply himself with food, for thirty-six hours; and 
scarcely was this done when the hurricane came. The 
i^ip lay for four hours on her beam ends in the water, 
but all was prepared; the men were kept in vigor during 
the storm, and, fit for every exertion; the ship at last 
righted, sufiered little damage, md proceeded on her voy- 
age. The fleet which she convoyed was dispersed, and a 
great number of the ships foundered. Here we see the 
supremacy of the moral and intellectual faculties, and 
discover to what a surprising extent they present a guar- 
antee, even against the fiiry of the physical elements in 
their highest state of agitation. 

A striking illustration of the kind of protection afforded 
by high moral and intellectual qualities, even amidst the 
most desperate physical circumstances, is furnished by the 
following letter written by the late Admiral Lord Exmouth 
to a friend. ' Why do you ask me to relate the wreck of 
the DuttonP says his Lordship. ' Susan (Lady Exmouth) 
and I were driving to a dinner party at Plymouth, when 
we saw crowds running to the Hoe, and learning it was a 
wreck, I left the carriage to tak« her on, and joined the 
crowd. I saw the loss of the whole five or six hundred 
men was inevitable without somebody to direct them, for 
the last officer was pulled on shore as I reached the surf. 
I urged their return, which was refiised; upon which I 
Bonde the rope fast to myself, aad was hauled through th« 
surf on board, — established order, and did not leave her 
until evecy soul was saved but the boatswainy who would 
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not go before me. I got safe, and so did he, and the ship 
went all to pieces.' # 

Indeed there is reason to believe that the human intel- 
lect will, in time, be able, by means of science and obser- 
yation, to arrive at a correct anticipation of approaching 
storms, and thus obtain protection against their- effects. 
' The New Zealanders, it is said, by the accuracy of their 
observations, predict the changes of the weather with ex- 
traordinary skill. One evening when Captain Cruise and 
some of his friends were returning from a long excursion 
up one of the rivers, although the sky was at the time 
without a cloud, a native, who sat in the boat with them, 
remarked, that there would be heavy rain the next day; a 
prediction which they were the more inclined to believe by 
finding, when they returned on board the ship, that the 
barometer had fallen very much, and which the deluge of 
the fol owing morning completely confirmed.'* 

The utility of the marine barometer, or the sympie- 
someter, in indicating approaching storms, is strikingly 
illustrated by the following extract from the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Journal. 

' The correspondent (Mr. Stevenson, civil engineer) to 
whom we are indebted for the notice regarding the Scotch 
fisheries, inserted in this number (p. 129), informs us, that 
having occasion, towards the conclusion of his voyage, in 
the beginning of September last, to visit the Isle of Man, 
he beheld the interesting spectacle of about three hundred 
large fishing boats, each from fifleen to twenty tons' bur- 
den, leaving their various harbors at that island in an ap- 
parently fine afternoon, and standing directly out to sea, 
with the intention of prosecuting the fishery under night. 
He at the same time remarked, that both the common 
marine barometer, and Adie's sympiesometer, which were 
in the cabin of his vessel, indicated an approaching 
xihange of weather, the mercury falling to 39.5 inches 
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It became painful, therefore, to witness the scene; more 
than a thousand industrious fishermen, lulled to security 
by the fineness of the day, scattering their little barks 
over the face of the ocean, and thus rushing forward to 
imminent danger, or probable destruction. At sunset, 
accordingly, the sky became cloudy and threatening; and 
in th^ course of the night it blew a very hard gale, which 
afterwards continued, for three davs successively. Thia 
gale completely dispersed the fleets of boats, and it waa 
not without the utmost difficulty that many of them reach- 
ed the various creeks of the island. It is believed no 
lives were lost on this occasion; but the boats were dam- 
aged, much tackle was destroyed, and the men were un- 
necessarily exposed to danger and fatigue. During the 
same storm, it may be remarked, thirteen vessels were 
either totally lost or stranded between the Isle of Anglesey 
and St. Bee's Head in Lancashire. Mr. Stevenson re- 
marks how much it is to be regretted that the barometer 
is so little in u^e in the mercantile marine of Great Britain, 
compared with the* trading vessels of Holland; and ob- 
serves, that though the common marine barometer is per- 
haps too cumbersome for the ordinary run of fishing and 
coasting vessels, yet Adie's sympiesometer is so extreme- 
ly portable, that it may be carried even in a Manx boat. 
Each lot of such vessels has a commodore, under whose 
orders the fleet sails: it would therefore be a most desira- 
ble thing that a sympiesometer should be attached to each 
commodore's boat, from which a preconcerted signal of an 
expected gale or change of weather, as indicated by the 
sympiesometer, could easily be given.' — Edin, Phil, Joum. 
ii. 196. See also Dr. J^eil Amot^8 Elements of Physics^ 
vol. i. p. 350. 

One of the most instructive illustrations of the connec- 
tion between the diflferent natural laws is presented in 
Captain Lyon's Brief Narrative of an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to reach Repulse Bay, in his Majesty's ship Griper, 
in the year 1824. 
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' Captain Lyon mentions, that he sailed in the Griper 
on 13th June 1824, in company with his Majesty's but- 
Teying vessel Snap, as a store-tender. The Griper was 
180 tons burden, and ' drew 16 feet 1 inch abafl, and 15 
feet 10 inches forward.^ — On the 26th, he * was sorry 4o 
observe that >the Griper, from her great depth and sharp- 
ness forward, pitched very deeply.' — She sailed so ill, 
that, ' in a stiff breeze, and with studding*sails set, he was 
unable to get above four knots an hour out of her, and she 
was twice whirled round in an eddy in the Pentland Frith, 
from which she could not escape.' — ^On the 3d July, he 
says, 'being now fairly at sea, I caused the Snap to take 
us in tow, which I had declined doing as we passed up 
the east coast of England, although our little companion 
had much difficulty in keeping under sufficiently low sail 
for us, and by noon we had passed the Stack Back.* 
'The Suap was of the greatest assistance, the Griper 
frequently towing at the rate of five knots, in cases where 
she would have not gone three.' — * On the forenoon of the 
16th, the Snap came and took us in tow; but, at noon on 
the 17th, strong breezes and a heavy swell obliged us 
again to cast off. We scudded while able, but our depth 
in the water caused us to ship ^o many heavy seas, that I 
most reluctantly brought to under storm stay-sails. This 
was rendered exceedingly mortifying, by observing that 
our companion was perfectly dry, and not affected by the 
sea.' — 'When our stores were all on board, we found our 
narrow decks completely crowded by them. The gang- 
ways, forecastle, and abafl the mizzen-mast, were filled 
with casks, hawsers, whale-lines, and stream-cables, while 
on our straitened lower decks we were obliged, to place 
casks and other stores, in every part but that allotted to 
the ship's company's mess-tables; and even my cabin had 
a quantity of things stowed away in it.' — * It may be pro- 
per to mention, that the Fury and Hecla, which were 
enabled to stow three years* provisions, were each exactly 
double the size of the Griper, and the Griper carried two 
years' and a halfs provisions.' 
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Arrived in the Polar Seas, they were visited by a storm, 
of which Captain Lyon gives the following description:— 
' We soon, however, came to fifteen fathoms, and I kept 
right away, but had then only ten; when, being unable to 
see far around us, and observing, from the whiteness of 
the water, that we were on a bank, I rounded to at 7 a. m,. 
and tried to bring up with the starboard-anchor and seven- 
ty fathoms chain, but the stiff breeze and heavy sea caused 
this to part in half an hour, and we again made sail to the 
north-eastward ; but, finding we came suddenly to seven 
fathoms, and that the ship could not possibly work out 
again, as she would not face the sea, or keep steerage- 
way on her, I most reluctantly brought > her up with three 
bowers and a stream in succession, yet not before we had 
shoaled to five and a-half. This was between 8 and 9 
A. M., the ship pitching bows under, and a tremendous sea 
running. At noon, the starboard-bower anchor parted, 
but the others held. 

' As there was every reason to fear the falling of the 
tide, which we knew to be from. twelve to fifteen feet on 
this coast, and in that case the total destruction of the 
ship, I caused the long-boat to be hoisted out, and, with 
^he four smaller ones, to be stored to a certain extent with 
arms and provisions. The officers drew lots for their 
respective boats, and the ship's company were stationed 
to them. The long-boat having been filled full of stores 
which could not be put below, it became requisite to throw 
them overboard, a« there was no room for them on our very 
small and crowded decks, over which heavy seas were c<m~ 
stantly sweeping. In making these preparations for taking 
to the boats, it was evident to all, that the long-boat was 
the only one that had the slightest chance of living under 
the lee of the ship, should she be wrecked J but every 
man and officer drew his lot with the greatest composure, 
though two of our boats would have swamped the instant 
they were lowered. Yet, such was the noble feeling of 
those around me, that it was evident, that, had- 1 ordered 
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the boats in question to be manned, their crews would 
have entered them without a murmur. In the afternoon, 
on the weather clearing a little, we discovered a low 
beach all around astern of us, on which the surf was 
running to an awful height, and it appeared evident that 
no human power could save us. At 3 p. m., the tide had 
fallen to twenty-two feet, (only six tnore than we drew,) and 
the skip, having been lifted by a tremendous sea, itruck with 
great violence the length of her keel. This we naturally 
conceived was the forerunner of her total wreck, and we 
stood in readiness to take the boats, and endeavor to hang 
under her lee. She continued to strike with sufficient 
force to have burst any less fortified vessel, at intervals of 
a few minutes whenever an unusually heavy sea passed us. 
And, as the water was so shallow, these might be called 
breakers rather than waves, for each in passing burst with 
great force over our gangways, and, as every sea 'top- 
ped,' our decks were continually, and frequently deeply, 
flooded. All hands took a little refreshment, for some had 
scarcely been below for twenty-four hours, and I had not 
been in bed for three nights. Although few or none of ua 
had any idea that we should survive the gale, we did not 
think that our comforts should be entirely neglected, and 
an order was therefore given to the men to put on their 
best and warmest clothing, to enable them to support life 
as long as possible. Every man, therefore, brought his 
bag on deck, and dressed himself; and in the fine athletic 
forms which stood before me, I did not see one muscle 
quiver, nor the slightest sign of alarm. The officers 
each secured some useful instrument about them, for the 
purpose of observation, although it was acknowledged by 
all that not the slightest hope remained. And now that 
every thing in our power had been done, I called all hands 
aft, and to a merciful God offered prayers for our preser- 
vation. I thanked every one for his excellent conduct, 
and cautioned them, as we should, in all probability, soon 
appear before our Maker, to enter his presence as men 
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resigned to their fate. We then all sat down in groups, 
and, sheltered from the wash of the sea by whatever we 
could find, many of us endeavored to obtain a little sleep. 
Never, perhaps, was witnessed a finer scene than on the 
deck of my little ship, when all the hope of life had left 
us. Noble as the character of the British sailor is always 
allowed to be in cases of danger, yet I did not believe it 
to be possible, that, amongst forty-one persons, not one 
repining word should have been uttered. The officers sat 
about, wherever they could find a shelter from the sea, 
and the men lay down conversing with each other with 
the most perfect calmness. Each was at peace with his 
neighbor and all the world, and I am firmly persuaded that 
the resignation which was then shown to the will of the 
Almighty, was the means of obtaining his mercy. At 
about 6 F. M., the rudder, which had already received 
some very heavy blows, rose, and broke up the afler-lock- 
ers, and this was the last severe shock that the ship rcceiv* 
ed. We found by the well that she made no water, and 
by dark she struck no more. God was merciful to us, and 
the tide, almost miraculously, fell no lower. At dark 
heavy rain fell, but was borne in patience, for it beat doi^n 
the gale, and brought with it a light air from the north- 
ward. At 9 p. M. the water -had deepened to five fathoms. 
The ship kept off the ground all night, and our exhausted 
crew obtained some broken rest.' — ^P. 76. 

In humble gratitude for his deliverance, he called the 
place, ' The Bay of God's mercy, ' and ' offered up thanks 
and praises to God, for the mercy he had shown to us ' 

On 12th September, they had another gale of wind, with 
cutting showers of sleet, and a heavy sea. ' At such a 
moment as this,^ says Captain Lyon, * we had fresh cavkse to 
deplore the^ extreme dulness of the Griper's sailing; for 
though almost any other vessel would have toorked off tfiis 
lea^shore, we made little ar no progress on a wind, hui re* 
mained actually pitehif^y forecastle under, with scarcely 
steerage^way, to preserve which, I was ultimately obliged 
to keep her nearly two points off the wind.' — ^P 98. 
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Another storm overtook them, which is described bb 
follows:— r' Never shall I forget the. dreariness of this most 
anxious night. Our ship pitched at such a rate, that it 
was not possible to stand, even below; while on deck we 
were unable to move, without holding by ropes, which 
were stretched from side to side. The drifl snow flew in 
such sharp heavy flakes, that we could not look to wind- 
ward, and it froze on deck to above a foot in depth. The 
sea made incessant breaches quite fore and afl the ship, 
and the temporary warmth it gave while it washed over 
us, was most painfully checked, by its almost immediately 
freezing on our clothes. To these discomforts were added 
the horrible uncertainty as to whether the cables would 
hold until daylight, and the conviction also, that if they 
failed us, we should instantly be dashed to pieces, the 
wind blowing directly to the quarter in which we knew the 
shore must lie. Again, should they continue to hold us, 
we feared, by the ship's complaining so much forward, 
that the bitts would be torn up, or that she would settle 
down at her anchors, overpowered by some of the tremen- 
dous, seas which burst over her. At dawn on the 13th, 
thirty minutes afler four a., m., we found that the best 
bower cable had parted; and, as the gale now blew with 
terrific violence from the north, there was little reason to 
expect that the other anchors would hold long; or, if 
they did, we pitched so deeply, and lifted so great a body of 
water each limey that it was feared the windlass and forecastle 
would be tm'n up, or she mttst go down at her anchors : al- 
though the ports were knocked out, and a considerable 
portion of the bulwark cut away, she could scarcely dis- 
charge one sea before shipping another, and the decks 
were frequently flooded to an alarming depth. 

' At six A. M all farther doubts on this particular ac- 
count were at an end; for, having received two over- 
whelming seas, both the other cables went at the same 
moment, and we were lefl helpless, without anchors, or 
any means of saving ourselves, should the shore, as we 
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bad every reason ta expect, be close astern. And bere, 
again, I bad tbe happiness of witnessing the same general 
tranquillity as was shown on the 1st of September. There 
was no outcry that tbe cables were gone; bqt my friend 
Mr. Manico, with Mr. Carr the gunner, came aft > as soon 
as they recovered their legs, and, in the lowest whisper, 
informed me that the cables bad all parted. The ship, in 
trending to the wind, lay quite down on her broadside, 
and, as it then became evident that nothing held her, and 
that she was quite helpless, each man instinctively took his 
station; while* the seamen at tbe leads, having secured 
themselves as well as was in their power, repeated their 
soundings, on which our preservation depended, with as 
much composure as if we had been entering a friendly 
port. Here, again, that Almighty power, which had before 
so mercifully preserved us, granted us his protection.'^ — 
P. J 00. 

Nothing can be more interesting and moving than this 
narrative; it displays a great predominance of tbe moral 
sentiments and intellect, but sadly unenlightened as to the 
natural laws. I have quoted, in Captain Lyon's own 
words, his description of the Griper, loaded to such excess 
that she drew 16 feet water; that she was incapable of 
sailing; that she was whirled round in an eddy in the Pent- 
land Frith ; that seas broke over her which did not w«t ihe 
deck of the little .Snap, not half her size. Captain Lyon 
knew all this, and also the roughness of the climate to 
which he was steering; and, with these outrages of the 
physical law staring him in the face, he proceeded on bis 
voyage, without addressing, so far as we perceive, one 
remonstrance to the Lords of tbe Admiralty on tbe subject 
of this infringement .of every principle of common pru- 
dence. My opinion is, that Captain Lyon was not blind 
to the errors committed in his equipment, or to their prob- 
able consequences; but that his powerful sentiment of 
Veneration, combined with Cautiousness and Love of 
Approbation (misdirected in this instance), deprived him 
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of courage to complain to the Admiralty, through fear of 
giving offence: or that, if he did complain, they have pre- 
vented him from stating the fact in his narrative. To the 
tempestuous north he sailed; and his greatest dangers 
were clearly referable to the very infringements of the 
physical laws which h& describes. When the tide ebbed, 
his ship reached to within six feet of the bottom, and, in 
the hollow of every wave, struck with great violence: but 
she was loaded at least four feet too deeply, by his own 
account, so that, if he had done his own duty, she would 
have had four feet of additional water, or ten feet in all, 
between her and the bottom, even in the hollow of the 
wave, — a matter of the very last importance, in such a 
critical situation. Indeed, with four feet more water, she 
would not have struck. Besides, if less loaded, she would 
have struck less violently. Again, when pressed upon a 
lea shore, her incapability of sailing was a most obvious 
cause of danger: in short, if Providence is to be regarded 
as the cause of these calamities, there is no impropriety 
which man can commit, that may not, on the same princi- 
ples, be charged against the Creator. 

But the moral law again shines forth in delightful splen- 
dor, in the conduct of Captain Lyon and his crew, when 
in the most forlorn condition. Piety, resignation, and 
manly resolution, then animated them to the noblest ef- 
forts. On the principle, that the power of accommodating 
our conduct to the natural laws, depends on the activity of 
the moral sentiments and intellect, and that the more 
numerous the faculties that are excited, the greater is the 
energy communicated to the whole system, I would say, 
that while Captain Lyon's sufferings were, in a great de- 
gree, brought on by his infringements of the physical laws, 
his escape was, in a great measure, promoted by his obe- 
dience to the moral law ; and that Providence, in the whole 
occurrences, proceeded on the broad and general principle, 
which sends advantage uniformly as the reward of obe- 
dience, and evil as the punishment of infringement, of 
every particular law of creation. 
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That storms and tempests have been instituted for some 
benevolent end, may, perhaps, be acknowledged, when 
their causes and effects are fully known, which at present 
is not the case. But, even amidst all our ignorance of 
thesfe, it is surprising how small a portion of evil they 
would occasion, if men obeyed the laws which are actually 
ascertained. How many ships perish from being sent to 
sea in an old worn out condition, and ill equipped, through 
mere Acquisitiveness; and how many more, from captains 
and crews being chosen who are greatly deficient in know- 
ledge, intelligence, and morality, in consequence of which 
they infringe the physical laws. The London Courier, of 
!29th April 1834, contained a list of ten British brigs of 
war, mostly employed as packet ships, which had founder- 
ed at sea within the preceding twelve years, owing to bad 
construction and bad condition; while, it remarked, that 
not one Atnerican pHvate packet ship, out of the vast number 
constantly sailing between Liverpool and New York, is 
recollected to have perished in that manner. Such facts 
show in how small a degree nature is to blame for the 
calamities of shipwreck, and to how great an extent they 
arise from human negligence and folly. We ought to 
look to all these matters, before complaining of storms as 
natural institutions. 

The last example of the mixed operation of the natural 
laws which I shall notice, is that which followed from the 
mercantile distresses of 1825-6. I have traced the origin 
of that visitation to excessive activity of Acquisitiveness, 
and a general ascendency of the animal and selfish faculties 
over the moral and intellectual powers. The punishments 
of these offences were manifold. The e^^cesses infringed 
the moral law, and the chastisement for this was depriva- 
tion of the tranquil steady enjoyment that flows only from 
the sentiments, with severe suffering in the rum of fortune 
and blasting of hope. These disappointments produced 
mental anguish and depression ; which occasioned unhealthy 
action in the brain. The action of the brain being dis- 
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turbed, a morbid nervous influence was transmitted to the 
whole corporeal system; bodily disease was superadded to 
mental sorrow, and, in some instances, the unhappy suffer- 
ers committed suicide to escape from these aggravated 
evils. Under the organic law, the children produced in* 
this period of mental depression, bodily distress, and or- 
ganic derangement, will inherit weak bodies, with feeble 
and irritable minds; — a hereditary chastisement of their 
fathers' transgressions. 

In the instances now given, we discover the various laws 
acting in perfect harmony, and in subordination to the 
moral and intellectual. If our ancestors had not forsaken 
the supremacy of the moral sentiments, such fabrics as the 
houses in the old town of Edinburgh never would have 
been built; and if the modern proprietors had returned to 
that law, and kept profligate and drunken inhabitants out 
of them, the conflagration might still have been avoided. 
In the case of the ships, we saw, that wherever intellect 
and sentiment had been relaxed, and animal motives per- 
mitted to assume the supremacy, evil had speedily follow- 
ed; and that where the higher powers were called forth, 
safety had been obtained. And, finally, in the case of the 
merchants and manufacturers, we traced their calamities 
directly to 'placing Acquisitiveness and Ambition above 
Intellect and Moral Sentiment. 

Formidable and appalling, then, as these punishments 
are, yet, when we attend to the laws under which they 
occur, and perceive that the object and legitimate opera- 
tion of every one of these laws, when observed, is to pro- 
duce happiness to man ; and that the punishments have the 
sole object in view of forcing him back to this enjoyment, 
we cannot, under the supremacy of the moral sentiments 
and intellect, fail to bow in humility before them, as at 
once wise, just, and benevolent. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

INFLUENCE OF THE NATURAL LAWS ON THE HAPFI- 

NESS OF INDIVIDUALS. 

>A FORMIDABLE objectioo has oflen been stated against 
the Natural Laws, namely, that although, when viewed 
abstractly, they appear beneficent and just, yet, when 
applied to individuals, they are undeniably the causes 
of extensive, severe, and unavoidable suffering; so that 
while, theoretically, the moral horizon appears to be 
cleared up, nevertheless, practically and substantially, the 
obscurity and intricacy remain undiminished. In answer, 
I have to observe, that, as the whole is just an aggregate 
of all the parts, if any natural institution, when viewed in 
its operation in regard to the race, is found to be just and 
beneficent, it cannot well be cruel and unjust to individuals, 
who are the component parts of that whole; and this, 
accordingly, I humbly conceive to admit of something 
approaching to demonstration. The form of dialogue is 
perhaps the best way of illustrating the subject, and if, in 
imitation of some of the classic fables, we suppose the 
suffering individuals to make an appeal to Jupiter, the law 
of gravitation may be thus exemplified. 

It happened in a remote period, that a slater slipped 

from the roof of a high building, in consequence of a stone 

of the ridge having given way as he walked upright along 

it; he Xell to the ground, had a leg broken, and was 

otherwise severely bruised. As he lay in bed suffering 

severe pain from his misfortune, he addressed Jupiter in 

these words: ' O Jupiter, thou art a cruel god, for thou 

hast made me so frail and imperfect a being, that I had not 

26* 
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(acuities to perceive my danger, nor power to arrest my 
fall when its occurrence showed how horrible an evil 
awaited me. It were better for me that I had never been.' 
Jupiter, graciously bending his ear, heard the address, 
and answered: 'Of what law of mine dost thou complain?' 
'Of the law of gravitation,' replied the slater; 'by its 
operation, the slight slip which my foot made upon the 
stone, which, quite unknown to me, was loose, precipitated 
me to the earth, and crushed my organized frame, never 
calculated to resist such violence.' 'I restore thee to 
thy station on the roof,' said Jupiter, ' heal all thy bruises, 
and, to convince thee of ray benevolence, I suspend the 
law of gravitation as to thy body and all that is related to 
it; art thou now content?' 

The slater, in deep emotion, offered up gratitude and 
thanks, and expressed the profoundest reverence for so 
just and beneficent a deity. In the very act of doing so, 
he found himself in perfect health, erect upon the ridge 
of the roof, and, rejoicing, gazed around. His wonder, at 
so strange an event, having at last abated, he endeavored 
to walk along the ridge to arrive at the spot which he in- 
tended to repair: But the law of gravitation was suspended ; 
and his body did not press upon the roof There being tio 
pressure, there was no resistance, and his legs moved 
backwards and forwards ia the air without his body 
making progress in space. Alarmed at this occurrence, 
he stooped, seized his trowel, lifted it full of mortar, and 
made the motion of throwing it on the slates; but the 
mortar, freed from the trowel, hung in mid air; the law 
of gravitation was suspended as to it also. Nearly frantic 
with terror at such unexpected novelties of existence, he 
endeavored to descend to seek relief; but the law of grav- 
itation was suspended as to his body, and it hung poised 
nt the level of the ridge, like a balloon in the air. He tried 
to fling himself headlong down, to get rid of the uneasy 
-lensation, but his body floated erect^ and would not move 
^oiniwards. 
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In an agony of consternation, he called once more upon 
Jupiter. He, ever kind and compassionate, heard his crj 
and pitied his distress, and asked, ' What evil hath be- 
fallen th^e now, that thou art not yet content; have I not 
suspended, at thy request, the law which made thee fall? 
Now thou art safe from bruises and from broken limbs; 
why, then, dost thou still complain ?' 

The slater answered, ' In deep humiliation, I acknow- 
ledge my ignorance and presumption; restore me to my 
couch of pain, but give me back the benefits of thy law 
of gravitation.' 

*Thy wish is granted,' said Jupiter in reply. The 
slater in a moment lay on his bed of sickness, endured 
the visitation of the organic law, was restored to health, 
and again mounted to the roof that caused his recent pain. 
He thanked Jupiter anew from the depths of his soul, for 
the law of gravitation, with its countless benefits; and ap- 
plied his faculties to study and obey it during the remain- 
der of his life. This study opened up to him new and 
wonderful perceptions of the Creator's beneficence and 
wisdom, of which he had never even dreamed before; 
these views so excited and gratified his moral and intellec- 
tual powers, that he seemed to himself to have entered on 
a new existence. Ever ailer he observed the law of 
gravitation, and, in a good «old age, when his organic 
frame was fairly worn out by natural decay, he transmitted 
his trade, his house, and much experience and wisdom, to 
his son, and died thanking and blessing Jupiter for hay 
ing opened his eyes to the true theory of his scheme of 
creation. 

The attention of Jupiter wad next attracted, by the loud 
groans and severe complaints of a husbandman, who ad- 
dressed him thus: ' O Jupiter, I lie here racked with pain, 
and pass the hours in agony without relief. Why hast 
thou created me so miserable a being?' Jupiter answered, 
' What aileth thee^ and of what institution of mine dost thou 
Gomplaia?' The huabandmaQ replied, 'The earth which 
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thou hast made will yield me no food, unless I till and sow 
it;. and no increase, except it he watered by thy rain. 
While I guided my plough in obedience to thy law, thy 
rain came, and it fell not only on the earth, but on me; it 
penetrated through the clothes which I had been obliged 
to make for myself, because thou hadst lefl me naked; it 
cooled my skin, which thou hadst rendered delicate and 
sensible; it disordered all the functions of my organized 
frame, and now rheumatic fever parches my blood, and 
agonizes every muscle. O Jupiter, thou art not a kind 
father to thy children.' 

Jupiter heard the complaint, and graciously replied, 
' My physical and organic laws were established for thy 
advantage and enjoyment, and thou hast grievously in- 
fringed them ; the pain thou sufferest is intended to reclaim 
thee to thy duty, and I have constituted thy duty the high- 
est joy of thy existence; but say, what dost thou desire? ' 

The husbandman 'answered, 'What, O Jupiter, signify 
the purposes of thy laws to me, when thou hast denied me 
faculties to discover and obey them? — ^Frail and fallible as 
I am, they cause me only pain; deliver me from their 
effects, and I ask no other boon?' 

'Thy prayer is granted,* said Jupiter; * I restore thee 
to perfect health, and, for thy gratification, I suspend the 
laws that have offended the<ft Henceforth water shall not 
wet thee or thine, thy skin shall feel cold no more, and thy 
muscles shall never ache. Art thou now contented?' 

' Most gracious Jupiter,' said the husbandman, ' my soul 
is melted with deepest gratitude, and I now adore thee as 
supremely good.' 

While he spoke he found himself afield behind his 
team, healthful and vigorous, jocund and gay, and again 
bleaeed Jupiter for his merciful dispensation. ' The season 
was spring, when yet the chill blast of the north, th6 
bright blaze of a powerful sun, and rain, interchange in 
quick and varying succession. He drove his plough along; 
the rain descended, but it wet not him; the sharp winds 
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blew, but they chilled no fibre in his frame; the flood of 
heat next poured upon his brow, but no sweat started 
from its pores; the physical and organic laws were 
suspended as to him. 

Rejoicing in his freedom from annoyance and pain, he 
returned gladly home to meet his smiling family, afler 
the labors of the day. It had been his custom in the 
evening to put off the garments in which during day he 
had toiled, to clothe himself in linen fresh from the fold; 
to sup on milk prepared by his wife, with savory fruits 
and spices; and to press his children to his bosom with all 
the fervor of a parent's love: and he used to feel a thrill 
of pleasure pervading every nerve, as they acknowledged 
and returned the affectionate embrace. 

He looked to find the linen clean, cool, delicately 
dressed, and lying in its accustomed place; but it was not 
there. He called to his wife to fetch it, half chiding her 
for neglect. With wonder and dismay depicted in every 
feature, she narrated a strange adventure. With tbe 
morning sun she had risen to accomplish her wonted duty, 
but, although the water wetted every thread that clothed 
other individuals, it moistened not a fibre of his. She 
boiled it on a powerful fire, and applied every means that 
affection, enlightened by intellect, could devise, but the 
result was still the same ; wat«r glided over his clothes, and 
would not wet them. ^ The physical law ' (said the hus- 
bandman within himself) ' is suspended as to me; hence- 
forth water wetteth not me and mine.' He said no more, 
but placed himself at table, and smiled over his lovely 
family. He lifled his youngest child upon his knee, a 
girl just opening in her bloom, pressed her to his bosom, 
and kissed her ruddy cheek. But he started when be 
experienced no sensation. He saw her with his eyes, and 
heai*d her speak, but had no feeling of her presence. His 
knee was as stone ; his bosom as marble ; and his lips «8 
steel; no sensation penetrated through his skin. He plae^ 
ed her on the floor, looked wistfully on her form, graoeful, 
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▼ivacious, and instinct with love; and, as if determined to 
enjoy the well remembered pleasure now withheld, he 
clasped her to his bosom with an embrace so ardent that 
she screamed with pain. Still he was all adamant; no sen- 
aatian reached his soul. He sent her away, heaved a deep 
tigh, and again the tl^ought entered his very sOul, that 
'the organic law is suspended as to me.' Recollecting 
well the sweet gratifications of his evening meal, he seized 
a bowl, and delicately began to sip, exciting every papilla 
of the tongue to catch the grateful flavor. But no flavor 
reached his mind; the liquid glided over his gustatory 
organs like quicksilver over the smooth surface of a mir- 
ror, without impression, and without leaving a trace be- 
hind. He started now in horror, and his spirit sank within 
him, when he thought that henceforth he should live 
without sensation. He rushed into the fields, and called 
aloud on Jupiter, ' O Jupiter, I am the most miserable of 
men; I am a being without sensation. Why hast thou 
made me thus?' 

Jupiter heard his cry, and answered, * I have suspended 
the physical and organic laws, to which thou ascribedst 
thy fever and thy pain; henceforth no pang shall cause 
thy nerves to shrink, or thy muscles to quiver; why, then, 
art thou thus unhappy, and why discontented with thy new 
condition ? ' . 

' O Jupiter,' replied the husbandman, * but thou hast 
taken away from me sensation; I no longer feel the grate- 
ful breath of morn fanning my cheek as I drive my team 
afield ; the rose diffuses its fragrance for me in vain ; the 
ruddy grape, the luscious fig, the cooling orange, and the 
fresh fountain, to me are now savotless as adamant or air; 
my children are as stones; O, Jupiter, I am utterly 
wretched, I am a man without sensation! ' 

'Unhappy mortal,' replied the god, 'how can I afford 
thee satisfaction ? When I gave thee nerves to feel, and 
muscles to execute the purposes of thy mind, and bestowed 
on thee water to refresh thy palate, and made thy whole 
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frame one great inlet of enjoyment, thou wert not content. 
I made thy nerves liable to pain, to warn thee when thou 
departedst from my laws. The rain that was sent fell to 
fructify and refresh the earth, and not to injure thee. I 
saw thee, while the showers descended, stay abroad, re- 
gardless of its influence on thy ^corporeal frame. The 
northern blast received from me its piercing cold, to warn 
thee of its efiects; and yet I saw thee, wet and shivering, 
stand in its course, regardless of its power. In the voice 
of the storm I spake to thy understanding, but thou didst 
not comprehend. The fever that parched thy blood was 
sent to arrest thee in thy departures from my organic laws. 
If I restore to thee my institutions, thou mayBt again forget 
my ways, and in misery impeach my justice.' 

* O most gracious Jupiter,' cried the husbandman, '.now 
I see thy power and wisdom, and my own folly and pre- 
sumption. I accept thy laws, and gratefully acknowledge, 
that, even in the chastisements they inflict, they are 
beneficent. Restore to me the enjoyments of sensation; 
permit me once more to reap the advantages that flow 
from the just uses of my nerves and muscles, and I bow 
with resignation to the punishment of misapplying them.' 
Jupiter granted his request. His fever and pains returned 
but by medicine were relieved. He slowly recovered 
health and strength, and never afler embraced his chil- 
dren, or enjoyed a meal, but he poured forth a deeper 
ofiering of gratitude than he had ever done before. He 
was now instructed concerning the source of his enjoy- 
ments; he studied the laws of his nature and obeyed 
them; and when he suffered for occasional deviations he 
hastened back to the right path, and never again under- 
went so severe a punishment as the flrst. 

Just as the husbandman resumed his wonted labors, a 
new voice was heard calling loudly to Jupiter for relief. 
It proceeded from a young heir writhing in agony, who 
cried, ' O Jupiter, my father committed debaucheries, for 
which my bones are pierced with liquid fire, gout teareth 
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my flesh asunder; thou art not just to punish me for hifl 
transgressions; deliver me, O Jupiter, or renounce thy 
character for benevolence and justice.' 'Thou complajn- 
est of my law of hereditary descent,' said Jupiter; ' Hast 
thou derived from thy father any other Quality besides 
gout?' 'O Jupiter,' said the sufferer, 'I have derived 
nerves that feel sweet pleasure, when the gout ceaseth its 
gnawing ; muscles that execute the purposes of my will ; 
senses that are inlets of joy ; and faculties that survey and 
rejoice in ihy fair creation: But why didst thou permit 
gout to descend from him who sinned, to me? ' 

'Short-sighted mortal,' said Jupiter; 'thy father was 
afilicted because he infringed my institutions; by my or- 
ganic law, thou hast received a frame constituted as was 
that .of thy father^ when thy life commenced; the delicate 
sensibility of his nerves transmitted the same susceptibility 
to thine; the vigor of his muscles has been transferred 
into thine ; and by the same law, the liability to pain that 
existed in his bones from debauchery, constituted an in- 
separable element of thine: If this law afilict thee speak 
the word, and I shall suspend it as to thee.' 

''Bountiful Jupiter!' said the sufferer; 'but tell me 
first, if thou suspendest thy law, shall I lose all that. I 
inherited by it from my father; nerves, muscles, senses, 
faculties, and all that constitute my delight, when the gout 
afflicteth me not? ' — 'Assuredly thou shalt,' said Jupiter, 
'but thou shalt have no organic pain.' 

' Forbear, most bounteous deity,' replied the sufferer; 
' I gratefully accept the gift of thy organic laws, with all 
their chastisements annexed: But say, O Jupiter, if this 
pain was inflicted on my father for transgressing thy law, 
may it not be lessened or removed, if I obey ? ' 

'The very object of my law,' said Jupiter, 'is that it 
should. Hadst thou proceeded as thy father did, thy 
whole firame would have become one great centre of <li»- 
ease. The pain was transmitted to thee to guard thee by 
A powerful monitor from pursuing his sinful ways, that 
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thou mightest escape this greater misery. Adopt a course 
in accordance with my institutions, thy pain shall abate, 
and thy children shall be free from its effects.' 

The heir expressed profound resignation to the will of 
Jupiter, blessed him for his organic law, and entered upon 
a life of new and strict obedience. His pain through time 
diminished, and his enjoyments increased. Ever after he 
was grateful for the law. 

A feeble voice next reached the vault of Heaven: It 
was that of an infant, sick and in pain. ' What is thy 
distress, poor child,' said Jupiter, ' and of what dost thou 
complain?' Half drowned in sobs, the feeble voice replied, 
* I suffer under thy organic law. A father's sickness, and 
a mother's disordered frame, have been transmitted and 
combined in me. I am all over exha«istion and pain.' — 
'Hast thou received no other gift,' said Jupiter, 'but 
sickness and disease, no pleasure to thy nerves, thy mus- 
cles, or thy mental powers?' * All are so feeble,' replied 
the child, * that I exist not to enjoy but to suffer.' 'Poor 
infant,' said Jupiter, * my organic law will soon deliver 
thee, and I shall take thee to myself.' The organic law 
instantly operated, the body of the child lay a lifeless 
mass, but suffered no more; its spirit dwelt with Jupiter. 

The next prayer was addressed by a merchant strug- 
gling on the Mediterranean waves, and nigh sinking in 
their foam. ' What evil dost thou charge against me,' 
said Jupiter, ' and what dost thou require ?' 

' O, Jupiter,' said the supplicant, ' I sailed from Tyre to 
Rome, in a ship, which thou seest on fire^, loaded with all 
the merchandise acquired by my previous toils. As I laj 
here at anchor off the port of Syracuse, whither business 
called me, a sailor, made by thee, thirsted after wine, 
stole it from my store, and, in intoxication, set my ship 
and goods on fke; and I am now pkinged in the blue 
waves to die by water, to escape the severer pain of being 
consumed by fire. Why, if thou are just, should the 
innocent thus suffer for the guilty?' 

27 
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' Thou complaiaest, then/ said Jupiter, ' of my social 
law? Since this law displeaseth thee, I restore thee Co thy 
ship, and suspend it as to thee.' * 

The merchant, in a moment, saw his ship entire ; the 
blazing embers restored to vigorous planks; himself and 
aU his crew sound in limb, and gay in mind, upon her 
deck. Joyous and grateful, he addressed thanksgiving to 
the god, and called to his crew to weigh the anchor, set 
the sails, and turn the helm for Rome. But no sailor 
heard him speak, and no movement followed his words. 
Astonished at their indolence and sloth, he cried, in a yet 
louder voice, and inquired why none obeyed his call. But 
no answer was given. He saw the crew move and speak, 
act and converse; but they seemed not to observe him. 
He entreated, remonstrated, and upbraided; but no reply 
was given. All seemed unconscious of his presence. 
Unconscious of his presence! The awful thought rushed 
into his mind, that the social law was suspended as to him. 
He now saw, in all its horror, the import of the words of 
Jupiter, which before he had not fully comprehended. 
Terrified, he seized a rope, and set a sail. Every physi- 
cal law was entire, and obeyed his will. The sail filled, 
and strained forward from the mast. He ran to the helm, it 
obeyed his muscles, and the ship moved as he directed it. 
But its course was short, the anchor was down, and stop- 
ped its progress in the sea. He lowered the sail, seized 
a handspike, and attempted to weigh; but in vain. The 
strength of ten men was required to raise so ponderous an 
anchor. Again he called to his crew: but the social law 
was suspended as to him; he was absolved thenceforth 
from all sufiering, caused by misconduct of others, but he 
was cut off from every enjoyment and advantage from 
their assistance. 

In despair he seized the boat, rowed it into the port of 
Syracuse, and proceeded straight to his commercial cor- 
respondent there, to beg his aid in delivering him from the 
indolence of his crew. He saw his friend, addressed him. 
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and told him all his labors to leave the anchorage ; but his 
friend seemed quite unconscious of his presence. He did 
not even look upon him, but proceeded in business of his 
own, with which he seemed entirely occupied. The mer- 
chant, wearied with fatigue, and almost frantic wi€h alarm, 
hurried to a tavern on the quay, where he used to dine, 
and entering, called for wine, to recruit his exhausted 
strength. But the servants seemed unconscious of his 
presence, no movement was made; and he remained,' as ' 
it were, in a vast solitude, amidst large companies of 
merchants, servants and assistants, who all bustlod in 
active gaiety, each fulfilling his duty in his own department. 
The merchant now comprehended all the horrors of his 
situation, and called aloud to Jupiter. ' O Jupiter, death 
in the blue waves, or even, by consuming flame, were 
bettjsr than the life thou hast assigned me. X^et me die, 
for my cup of misery is full beyond endurance. Restore 
me the enjoyments of thy social law, and I hail its pains 
as blessings.' 

' But,' said Jupiter, * if I restore to thee my social law, 
thy ship, will be consumed, thou and thy crew will escape 
in thy boat, but thou shalt be a very beggar; and, in thy 
poverty, -thou wilt upbraid me for dealing thus unjustly bj 
thee.' 

* O bountiful Jupiter,' replied the merchant, * I never 
knew till now what enjoyments I owed to thy social law, 
how rich it renders me, even when all else is gone; and 
how poor I would be, with all the world for a possession, 
if denied its blessings. True, I shall be poor; but my 
nerves, muscles, senses, propensi(;ies, sentiments and in- 
tellect will be led me : now I see that employment of these 
is the only pleasure of existence; poverty will not cut me 
off from exercising these powers in obedience to thy laws, 
but will rather add new excitements to my doing so. 
Under thy social law, wiH not the sweet voice of friend- 
ship cheer me in poverty, the ecstatic burst of adoration 
of thee lifl my soul to }ieaven; will not the aid of kindred 
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/ and of my fellow men soothe the Temainder of my days? 
and, hesides, now that I see thy designs, I shall avoid 
employing my fellow men in situations unsuitable to their 
talents, and thereby escape the penalties of infringing thy 
social Taw. Most merciful Jupiter, restore to me the 
benefit of all thy laws, and I accept the penalties attached 
to their infringement.' His request was granted; ever 
after he made Jupiter's laws and the nature of man his 
study; he obeyed them, became moderately rich, and 
found himself happier than he had ever been in his days 
of selfishness and ignorance. 

Jupiter was assailed by many other prayers from unfor- 
tunate sufferers under infringement of his laws; but, in- 
stead of hearing each in endless succession, he assembled 
his petitioners, and introduced to them the slater, the hus- 
bandman, the young heir, and the merchant, and recjfuest- 
ed them to narrate their knowledge and experience of the 
natural laws; and he intimated, that if, afler listening to 
their account, any petitioner was not satisfied with his 
condition, he would suspend for him the particular law 
which caused him discontent. But no application follow- 
ed. Jupiter saw his creatures employ themselves with 
real earnestness to study and observe his institutions, and 
ever afler they offered up to him only gratitude and adora- 
tion for his infinite goodness ^and wisdom. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ON THE RELATION BETWEEN SCIENCE AND SCRIPTURE. 

SirrcB the first edition of this work was published, ob- 
jections have been stated that the views maintained in it 
are at variance with Revelation, and hostile to the inter- 
ests of Religion. It is gratifying, however, to know, that 
they have not been urged by any individual of the least 
eminence in theology, or countenanced by persons of 
enlarged views of Christian doctrine. On the contrary, 
many excellent individuals, of unquestionable piety and 
benevolence, have widely recommended this work as con- 
taining the philosophy of practical Christianity, and have 
aided in its distribution. It is therefore rather on account 
of the interest of the inquiry itself, than from any feeling 
of the necessity of a defence, that I enter into ''the follow-^ 
ing discussion of the relation between Scripture and 
Science ;. and as in a question of this nature authorities 
are entitled to great weight, I shall commence by citing 
the opinion of one of the most learned, talented, and ac- 
complished divines of the present day, the Archbishop of 
Dublin. 

A few years ago, a Professorship of Political Economy 
was founded in Oxford by Mr. Drummond, with a novel 
constitution. The professor holds his office for only five 
years, and it is a condition that one lecture, at least; shall 
be published every year. Dr. Whately, now Archbishop 
of Dublin, was the second individual elected to the chair^ 
and, in compliance with the statute, he, in 1831, published 
eight lectures on the science. They are introductory in 
their character, being intended chiefly to dispel popular 
prejudices against political economy, and to unfold its 
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objects. They contain several admirable observations, 
calculated to remove prejudices against the pursuit of new 
truths, which are directly applicable to the subject of this 
work, and on this account I present them to the readers. 

*It has been my first object,' says Dr. Whately, in his 
preface, ' to combat the prevailing prejudices against the 
study, and especially those which represent it as unfavor- 
able to religion.' 

' In proportion,' he continues, ' as any branch of study 
leads to important and useful results, in proportion as it 
gains ground in public estimation, — ia proportion as it 
tends to overthrow prevailing errors — in the same degree 
it may be expected to call forth angry declamation from 
Uiose who are trying to despise what they will not learn, 
and wedded to prejudices which they cannot defend. Gali- 
leo probably would have escaped persecution, if his dis- 
coveries could have been disproved, and his reasonings 
refuted.' 'That political economy should have been com- 
plained of as hostile to religion, will probably be regarded 
a century hence (should the fact be then on record) with 
the same wonder, almost approaching to incredulity, with 
which we, of the present day, hear of men sincerely 
opposing, on religious grounds, the Copernican system. 
But till the advocates of Christianity shall have become 
universally much better acquainted with the true character 
of their religion, than, universally, they have ever yet 
been, we must always expect that every branch of study, 
every scientific theory that is brought into notice, will be 
assailed on religious grounds, by those who either have not 
studied the subject, or who are incompetent judges of it; 
or again, who are addressing themselves to such persons 
as are so circumstanced, and wish to excite and to take 
advantage of the passions of the ignorant. Fleeter^ si 
nequeo superos, JLcherorda movebo. Some there are who 
vincerely believe that the Scriptures contain revelations of 
tnittts the most distinct from religion. Suoh persons pro- 
cured, accordingly, a formal condemnation (very lately 
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rescinded) of the theory of the earth's motion, as at vari- 
ance with Scripture. In Protestant countries, and now, it 
seems, even in Popish, this point has been conceded; but 
that the erroneous principle — that of appealing to revelar 
tion on questions of physical science — has not yet been 
entirely cleared away, is evident from the objections which 
most of you probably may have heard to the researches of 
geology. The objections against astronomy have been 
abandoned, rather, perhaps, from its having been made to 
appear, that the Scripture accounts of the phenomena of the 
heavens may be reconciled with the conclusions of science, 
than from its being understood that Scripture is not the 
test by which the conclusions of science are to be tried.' 
' It is not a sign of faith— -on the contrary, it indicates 
rather a want of faith, or else a culpable indolence — ^to 
decline meeting ' any theorist on his own ground, and to 
cut short the controversy by an appeal to the authority of 
Scripture. For, if we really are convinced of the truth of 
Scripture, and consequently of the falsity of any theory, 
(of the earth, for instance) which is really at variance with 
it, we must needs believe that that theory is also at vari- 
ance with observable phenomena; and we ought not there- 
fore to shrink from trying the question by an appeal to 
these.' * God has not revealed to us a system of morality, 
such as would have been needed for a being who had no 
other means of distinguishing right and wrong. On the 
contrary, the inculcation of virtue and reprobation of vice 
in Scripture, are in such a tone as seem to presuppose a 
natural power, or a capacity for acquiring the power to 
distinguish them. And if a man, denying or renouncing 
all claims of natural conscience, should practise without 
scruple every thing he did not find expressly forbidden in 
Scripture, and think himself not bound to do any thing that 
is not there expressly enjoineti, exclaiming at every turn — 

' Is it so nominated in the Bondl * 

he would be leading a life very unlike what a Christian's 
ghould be. Since, then, we are bound to use our own 
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natural faculties in the search after all truth that is within 
the reach of those faculties, most especially ought we to 
try, by their own proper evidence, questions which form 
no part of revelation properly so called, but which are 
incidentally alluded to in the Sacred Writings. If we 
appeal to the Scriptures on any such points, it should be 
merely as to an ancient book, not in reference to their sa- 
cred character; in short, not as Scripture.' — Pp. 29 to 36 

These observations are highly philosophical and worthy 
of attention ; the more so that their author is a divine, and 
now a high dignitary in the church of Ireland. 

The science of geology also, has been fiercely attacked 
as hostile to religion, and been ably defended by the Rev. 
Adam Sedgwick, one of its most eminent professors. In 
the Appendix to his Discourse on the Studies of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, he has added some valuable and 
instructive notes, in the last of which he reproves, with 
great eloquence and severity, the bigoted and ignorant 
individuals who * dare to affirm that the pursuits of natural ' 
science are hostile to religion.' He also chastises those 
writers who have endeavored to falsify the facts and con- 
clusions of geology, for the purpose of flattering the reli- 
gious prejudices of the public. ' There is another class of 
men,' says he, 'who pursue geology by a nearer road, and 
are guided by a different light. Well intentioned they 
may be ; but they have betrayed no small self-sufficiency, 
along with a shameful want of knowledge of the fundamen- 
tal facts they presume to write about; hence they have 
dishonored the literature of this country by Mosaic geology. 
Scripture geology, and other works of cosmogony with 
kindred titles, wherein they have overlooked the aim and 
end of revelation, tortured the book of life out of its proper 
meaning, and wantonly contrived to bring about a collision 
between natural phenomena and the word of God.' (P. 
150.) 

The following observations of the same author are ex- 
ceedingly just, and completely applicable to the principles 
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expound«)d in the present work, as well as to geology. *A 
Brahmin crushed with a stone the microscope that first 
^owed him living things among the vegetables of his daily 
food. The spirit of the Brahmin lives in Christendom. 
,The bad principles of our nature are not bounded by caile 
or climate; and men are still to be found, who, if not re- 
strained by the wise and humane laws of their country, 
would try to stifle by personal violence, and crush by brute 
force, every truth not hatched among their own conceits, 
and confined within the narrow fences of their own igno- 
rance.' (P. 151.) 

* We are told by the wise man not to answer a fool ac- 
cording to his folly \ and it would indeed be a vain and idle 
task to engage in controversy with this school of false 
philosophy — to waste our breath in the forms of exact rea* 
soning, unfitted to the comprehension of our antagonists — 
to draw our weapons in a combat where victory could give 
no honor. Before a geologist can condescend to reason 
with such men, they njust first learn geology.* It is too 
much to call upon us to scatter our seed on a soil at once 
both barren and unreclaimed — it is folly to think, that we 
can in the same hour be stubbing up the thorns and reap-* 
ing the harvest. All the writers of this school have not 
indeed sinned against plain sense to the same degree. 
With some of them there is perhaps a perception of the 
light of natural truth, which may lead them afler a time. to 
follow it in the right road ; but the case of others is beyond 
all hope from the powers of rational argument. Their po^ 
sition is impregnable while they remain within the fences 
of their ignorance, which is to them as a wall of brass; for 
(as was well said, if I remember right, by Bishop Warbur- 
ton, of some bustling fanatics of his own day) there is no 
weak side of common sense whereat we may attack them. 
If cases like these yield at all, it must be to some treatment 



* This remark is peculiarly applicable to those who oppose Phrenologyy 
and the doctrine of the Natural Laws. Such of them as are serious do so ia 
profouud igubranoe of the whok subject. 
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which suits the inveteracy of their nature, and not to the 
weapons of reason. As psychological phenomena, they 
are, however, well deserving of our study; teaching us 
among other things, how pi one man is to turn his best fac*- 
ulties to evil purposes — and how, at the suggestions of van- 
ity and other bad principles of his heart, he can become so 
far deluded, as to fancy that he is doing honor to religion, 
while he is sacrificing the common charities of life, and 
arraigning the very workmanship of God.' (Pp. 151, 152.) 

After the examples which these passages afford, of mis- 
directed zeal for religion leading to opposition to the most 
useful and interesting investigations, we need not be sur- 
prised that. the doctrine of the natural laws also has mel 
with a similar reception. The charge is made that it leads 
to infidelity, and that its principles are irreconcilable with 
Scripture. 

It may be useful to observe, that in all ages new doc- 
trines have been charged with impiety, and that Chris- 
tianity itself has offered no exception to this rule. The 
Greeks and Romans charged Christianity with 'impiety 
and novelty.' In Cave's Primitive Christianiiyy we are in- 
formed that * the Christians were every where accounted a 
pack of Atheists, and their religion the Atheism,' They 
were denominated * mountebank impostors, ' and ' men of a 
desperate and unlawful faction.' They were represented 
' as destructive and pernicious to human society,' and were 
accused of ' sacrilege, sedition, and high treason.' The 
same system of misrepresentation and abuse was practised 
by the Roman Catholics against the Protestants, at the 
Reformation, — * Some called their dogs Calvin; and others 
transformed Calvin into Cain.' In Prance, * the old and 
stale calumnies, formerly invented against the first Chris- 
tians, were again revived by Demochares, a doctor of the 
Sorbonne, pretending that all the disasters of the state 
were to be attributed to Protestants alone.' 

If the views of human nature expounded in this work be 
untrue, the proper answer to them is a demonstration of 
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their falsity. If they be true, they are mere enunciations 
of the institutions of the Creator, and it argues supersti- 
tious and not religions feelings, to fear evil consequences 
from the knowledge of what Divine Wisdom has appointed. 
The argument that the results of the doctrine are obviously 
at variance with Scripture, and that therefore the doctrinei^ 
cannot be true, is not admissible, ' for,' in the words of Dr 
Whately, * if we really are convinced of the truth of Scrip- 
ture, and consequently of the falsity of any theory (of tho 
earth for instance), which is really at variance with it, we 
must needs believe that that theory is also at variance with 
observable phenomena; and we ought not therefore to 
shrink from trying the question by an appeal to these.' 

Galileo was told from high authority in the church, that 
his doctrine of the revolution of the globe was obviously at 
variance with Scripture, and that therefore it could m^t he 
true\ but, as his opinions were founded on physical facts, 
which could neither be concealed or denied, they neces- 
sarily prevailed. If there had been a real opposition 
between Scripture and nature, the only result would have 
been a demonstration, that Scripture in this particular in- 
stance was erroneously interpreted, because the evidence 
of physical nature is imperishable and insuperable, and 
cannot give way to any authority whatever. The same 
consequence will#vidently happen in regard to phrenology. 
If it were possible that any facts in physiology did actually 
and directly contradict any interpretation of Scripture, it 
is not difficult to perceive which must yield. The human 
understanding cannot resist evidence founded on nature, 
and even if it did resist. Nature would not bend, but con- 
tinue to operate in her own way in spite of the resistance, 
and a new and more correct interpretation of Scripture 
would ultimately become inevitable. Opposition between 
science and revelation I sincerely believe to be impossible, 
wJnen the facts in nature are correctly observed, and divine 
truth is correctly interpreted; but I put the case thus 
strongly to call the serious attention of religious persons to 
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the mischievous consequences to religion, of rashly de- 
nouncing any doctrine professing to be founded on natural 
iacts, as adverse to revelation. Every instance in which 
the charge is made falsely, is a gross outrage against rev- 
elation itself, and tends to lead men to regard Scripture as 
an obstacle to the progress of science and civilization, in* 
stead of being a system of divine wisdom, in harmony with 
all natural truth. 

All existing interpretations of Scripture have been adop- 
ted in ignorance of the fact, that, coBteris paribus, a brain 
in which the animal organs preponderate greatly over the 
moral and intellectual organs, has a native and instinctive 
tendency to immoral conduct, and vice versa; and that the 
influence of the organization is fundamental — that is to say, 
that no means are yet known in nature, by which a brain 
of the inferior combination may be made to manifest the 
moral and intellectual faculties with the same success as a 
brain of the superior combination. Only phrenologists, 
who have observed, for many years, in various situations, 
and under difiTerent influences, the practical conduct of 
individuals constituted in these diflerent ways, can con- 
ceive the importance of the combinations of the organs; 
but afler it is discovered, the inferences from it are irresis- 
tible. The religious teachers of mankind are yet ignorant 
of the most momentous fact in regard#o the moral and 
mtellectual impiu)vement of the race which nature contains. 
I have heard it said that Christianity aflfords a better and 
a more instantaneous remedy for human depravity, than 
iniprovement in the cerebral organization; • because the 
moment a man is penetrated by the love of God in Ohrist, 
his moral and religious affections and intellect become far 
stronger and more elevated, whatever his brain may be, 
than those of any individual whatever Without that love^ 
however high his cerebral development, and however 
much he may be instructed in natural knowledge. I oh- 
serve, however, that in this life a man cannot become 
penetrated by the love of Grod, except through the aid of 
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•ouQd and sufficient material organs. This fact is directif 
proved by cases of madness and idiocy. Disease in the 
organs is the cause of insanity, and mere deficiency in 
size in them, is one, and an invariable cause- of idiocy . In 
aeither of these states can the mind receive the advantages 
of the Christian doctrine. These facts show that the 
power of receiving and appreciating Christianity kself is 
modified by the condition of the brain, and I venture to 
affirm, that the influence of the organs does not terminate 
with these extreme cases, but operates in all circumstances, 
and in every individual, aiding or impeding the reception 
and efficacy even of revelation. If this were not the case, 
there would be a power in operation capable of influencing 
the human mind, during life, without the intervention of 
material organs; and, accordingly, many excellent persons 
believe this to be Scriptural troth, and matter of experience 
also: But those who entertain this opinion are not instrao- 
ted in the functions of the brain; are not aware of the 
universally admitted facts, which establish, that white life 
continues, the mind cannot act ot be acted upon e^xcept 
through the medium of organs; nor do they bring forward 
one example of idiots and madmen being rendered pious, 
practical, aod enlightened Christians by this power, not- 
withstanding the state of their brairis. Cases indeed occur 
in which religious feelings co-exiK with partial idiocy 
or partimll in^^anity; but in them the organs by means of 
which these sentiments are manifested, will be discovered 
to be well developed,— and if the feelings be sound, tba 
organs will be feund to be unaffected by disease. 

SerioQs persons who are oflended by this doctrine con- 
staottly forget that the reciprocal influence of the mind and 
the brain is not of man's devising, but that God himself 
estdbtished it, and coorferred on the organs those qualities 
%Mch He saw to be necessary for executing the purposes 
to which He had appointed them. If the statements now 
ttiade be unfounded, I shall be the fnrst to give them up; 
bDrt believing them to be true, I -cannot avoid adhering H 
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them. When, therefore, I add, that I have never sisen aa 
individual with large animal, and small moral and intellec* 
tual organs, whose conduct was steadily moral, under the 
ordinary temptations of life, however high his religious 
professions might be, I merely state a faqt which the Cre- 
ator himself has decreed to exist. Indeed, I have seen 
several striking instances of persons, who, after making a 
great profession of religion, ultimately disgraced it; and I 
have observed, without one exception, that, in all these 
instances, the organs of the inferior propensities were 
large, and those of one or more of the moral sentiments 
deficient; and I am convinced that the same conclusion, 
afler sufficiently accurate and extensive observation, will 
force itself upon all candid and reflecting minds. 

My inference, therefore, is, that the Divine Sptrit, re- 
vealed in Scripture as a power influencing the human 
mind, invariably acts in harmony with the laws of organi- 
zation; because the latter, as emanating from the same 
9oureef can never be in contradiction with the former; and 
that a well constituted brain is a conditioor essential to the 
due manifestation of Christian dispositions. If this be 
really the fact, and if the constitution of the brain be in 
any degree regulated by the laws of physiology, it is im- 
possible to doubt that a knowledge of the natural laws is 
destined to exercise a vast influence in rendering men 
capable of appreciating and practising Christianity. The 
manner in which it will do so, is explained ior Dr. Combe's 
work on 'Physiology applied to Health and Education/ 
already alluded to. It contains an exposition of the laws 
of action of the brain and its .connection with and influence 
on the rest of the system, and therefore its application gen 
erally to human improvement. 

An admirable portion of Christianity is that in which 
the supremacy of the moral sentiments is explained and 
enforced as a practical doctrine. * Love thy neighbor aa 
thyself;' all mankind aire thy neighbors; blessed are 
the meek and the merciful; love those that hate you and 
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despttefully use you; seek that which is pure and holy, 
and of good report; — these are precepts of Scripture. 
Now, I have endeavored to show, that the human faculties, 
und external nature, are so constituted as to admit of this 
becoming a practical doctrine on earth, an idea which it 
has rarely entered into the heart of man to conceive as a 
possibility without miraculous interference. If the philos- 
ophy now explained shall carry home to the conviction of 
rational men, that the order of nature, by the development 
of its inherent resources, fairly admits of the practical ex- 
emplification of these precepts, a new direction must ne- 
cessarily be given to the pursuits of the religious instruc- 
ters of mankind. Christianity, afler its establishment by 
Constantino, was lefl to exert its own influence over the 
Roman Empire, unaided by printing and natural science. 
It is recorded in history, that it did not sufRce to arrest the 
decline of morals and the downfall of the State, but was 
itself corrupted and perverted. In the dark ages which 
followed the subversion of that Empire, it was again lefl, 
unaided by human learning, to do its best for the regener- 
ation of mankind ; and it became a vast system of supersti- 
tion. It was only afler the invention of printing, and the 
revival of letters, that the barbarous superstructures which 
had been raised on the simple foundations of the Grospel, 
were cleared away. But the period from the revival of 
letters to the present day, has been the age of scholastic 
learning, as contradistinguished from that of philosophy 
and science. Christianity stands before us, therefore, at 
present, as interpreted by men who knew extremely little 
of the science, either of external nature or of the human 
mind. They have conceived it to be a system of spiritual 
influences, of internal operations on the soul, and of re- 
pentant preparation for another world, rather than an ex- 
position of pure and lofly principles inherent in human 
nature itself, and capable of being largely developed and 
rendered practical in this world. 

It is a common accusation against philosophy, that the 
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study of it renders men infidels: and this alleged fact k 
brought forward as a proof that human nature is corrupt, 
blindy and perverse, turning what ought to be its proper 
food into mortal poison. But if this were reallj a well 
founded charge, the conclusion which I would draw from 
it would be, that there must be essential errors in the 
popular interpretations of revelation, when the effect of 
a knowledge of nature on the mind is to lead to disbelief 
of its truth. Science is of modern growth, and, down to 
the present hour, the mass of Christians in every country 
have embraced their faith without the possibility of compar- 
ing it with the revelation of the Divine Will contained in 
the constitution of external nature, which, philosophically 
speaking, was unknown to them. Thei facts unfolded by 
science were unknown to the divines who first denied 
the capability of memkind to attain, by the development 
of their natural powers, to a higher moral condition than 
any they have hitherto exhibited; and, hence, their de- 
cision against the capabilities of human nature has been 
pronounced cama non cognitd, and- must be open for recon- 
sideration. If Christianity was fi'eed from many errors by 
the revival and spread ^of mere scholastic learning in the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, much more 
may we expect that the interpretations of it will be farther 
purified, corrected, and elucidated, by the flood of light 
which the sciences of human and physical nature, now in 
the course of cultivation, will one day shed upon it. 

According to my view, the study of the human constitu- 
tion, and of extern^ nature, and of their relations, will 
become an object of paramount importance, with reference 
to a just appreciation of the true meaning of Scripture. 
Civilized man sees infinitely more of true and practical 
wisdom in Scripture than the savage of the wilderness, 
even supposing that the latter could read and understand 
Uie words of the sacred volume; and, in like manner, man, 
when thoroughly instructed in his own constitution, and in 
that of external nature, will discover still profounder truth 
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and more admirable precepts ia that record, than are 
found in it by ignorant, contentious, blind, and conceited 
man, such as he has hitherto existed* 

History is full of instruction concerning the insufficiency 
of mere religious instructions to protect men from practi- 
cal errors, ivhen their understandings are unenlightened in 
regard to philosophy and the constitution of nature; and 
tty part which the religious teachers of Europe acted in 
regard to witchcraft, affords one striking proof of the truth 
of this remark. 

It was not till towards the close of the 15th century, 
Miys the Foreign Quarterly Review, No. XI, that persecu- 
tions for witchcraft began to prevail in Europe. By a bull 
of Pope Innocent VIII in 1484, death was, for the first 
time, denounced without mercy to all who should be con- 
victed of witchcraft, or of dealings with Satan; and a form 
of process for the trial was regularly laid down by a wretch 
of the name of Sprenger, whom the Pope placed at the 
head of a commission of fire and sword. The succeeding 
popes, Alexander VI, tmd even Leo X, lent their aid in 
accelerating the course of this havoc-spreading engine. So 
&r, however, were these commissions from being attend- 
ed with beneficial consequences, that their only effect was 
to render the evil every day more and more formidable, 
till, at last, if we are to believe the testimony of contem- 
porary historians, Europe was little better than a large 
suburb of Pandemonium. One half of the population was 
either bewitching or bewitched. About the year 1515, 500 
witches were executed in Greneva in three months. 1000 
were executed in one year ia the diocese of Oomo; and 
they went on burning at the rate of 100 per annum for 
some time after. In Lorraine, Yrom 1580 to 1595, Remi- 
gius boasts of having burned 900. In France, the multi- 
tude of executions about IQ20 is incredible. One historian 
calls it * an almost infinite number of sorcerers.' 

Germany was so fertile a soil for the supernatural, that, 
from the publication of Innocent's bull, to the suppressioii 
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chf pefsecuttcNQ for witchcraft, the numbear of victims could 
Wfii be lesft than 100,0001 In the tow» <^ Wurtzburgp 
alone, in the course of two years — 1627-S9 — there wera 
twenty-nine acta of conflagration, and 157 persons burnt, 
including not only old women, but even children as young 
M nine years. Other places furnished their full contingent; 
and so familiarized was^ the public with these atrocious 
scenes, that it relished and gloried in them; singing tbe 
envents of them to popular airs; representing them in hide- 
ous engravings, with devils dragging away 'their own;* 
while the clergy preached solemn discourses, called 
'witch-sermons,' upon occasion of every sacrifice — the 
^QQ^ct of which was, of course, to inspire with fresh zeal 
io coUect fuel for another. 

England was not free from the same madness. Three 
thousand victims were executed during the reign of the 
Long Parliament atone; and it is a melancholy, spectacle 
to find a man like Sir Matthew Hale condemning wretchei» 
to destruction, on evidence which a child would now be 
disposed to laugh at. A better order of things commenced 
with the Chief-justiceship of Hok, in consequence of 
whose firm charge to the jury on one of these trials, a 
verdict of not guilty — idmost the first then on record in 
a trial for witchcraft — ^was found. In about ten other 
tirialft by Holt, fi'om 1694 to 1701, the result was the same. 
Yet, in 1716, a Mrs. Hicks and her daughter, aged nine, 
were hanged at Huntingdon for 'sellmg their souls to the 
devil, and raising a storm by pulling off their stockings 
and making a lather of soap 1 With this crowning atrocity, 
the catalogue of murders in England closes, the penal 
statutes against witchcraft being repealed in 1736, and the 
pretended exercise of such arts being punished in future by 
io^prisoBinent and pillory. 

Barrington, in his observations on the statute of 30th 
Henry VI, does not hesitate to estimate the number ot 
thoae put. tor death in Eng^d, on the charge of riding 
tkiotigh the air on a broomstick, at 30,0001 
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Scotland^ too> must bear her ^are of tfaae bloody sUJA 
of these abominable doings^ Till the Reformatioa, lUtle 
or no regard was paid to this subject ; but soon a^r tiiat 
events a raving thirst for destruction took possesion of 
the nation. In 1563, an act of Parliament was passed, 
enacting the punishment of death against witches, or c(Nir 
suiters of witches. The consequences of this authoritative 
recognition of the creed of witchcraft became immediately 
obvious in the reign of James VI. which followed. Witch- 
craft became the all-engrossing topic of the day; and it 
was the ordinary accusation resorted to, whenever it was 
the object of one individual to ruin another. A number 
of the trials are reported in Mr. Pitcairn's recent and 
valuable publication of the records of the Court of Justi- 
ciary, ^he first case is in 1572, of which no particulara 
are given, except the name of the unfortunate woman, aiwl 
the doom, — ' convxci and, bi^ni,' Thirty-five trials are 
recorded subsequently to the end of James's reign, in all 
of which the horrid result is the same. The trials pro- 
ceed, in the course of years, and confessions are obtained 
by torture with thumb-screws and boots, and pricking with 
sharp instruments; while stranglings and burnings follow 
of course. The scene darkens towards the reign of 
Charles I, with the increasing dominion of the Puritans. 
In 1640, the General Assembly passed an act, that all 
ministers should take particular note of witches and charni- 
ers, and that the commissioners should reconunead to the 
supreme judicature the unsparing, application of the laws 
against them. In 1643, afler setting forth t&e increase of 
the crime, they recommended the granting of a standing 
commission from the Privy Council or Justiciary, to ' an^ 
understanding gentlemen or magistrates,' to apprehend, 
try, and execute justice on the delinquents. By the urgency 
of the General Assembly, who resumed the subject in 
1644—45, and 1649, an act of Parliament was passed ia 
the last named year, confirming and extending ■ the statute* 
of Queen Mary, parsed in 1563, As was to be expected* 
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convictions, which had been fewer since James's time, 
increase, and the cases of course are more horrible. 
Thirty trials appear on the record between 1649 and 1660, 
in which there seems to have been only one acquittal; 
while at one western circuit, in 1659, seventeen persons 
were convicted and blirned for the imputed crime. Nu- 
merous, however, as are the cases in the records of Jus- 
ticiary, these afford a most inadequate idea of the extent 
to which this pest prevailed over the country; for the 
Privy Council was in the habit of granting commissions to 
resident gentlemen and ministers to examine, and after- 
wards to try and execute, witches all over Scotland; and 
80 numerous were these commissions, that one author 
expresses his astonishment at the number found in the 
registers. Under these commissions, multitudes were 
burnt in every part of the kingdom. 

It is matter of history, that, in every case of the kind, 
the clergy displayed the most intemperate zeal. It was 
before them that the poor wretches were first brought for 
examination, in most cases after a preparatory coorsd of 
solitary confinement, cold, famine, want of sleep, or actual 
torture. On some occasions, the clergy themselves ac- 
tually performed the part of the prickers, and inserted long 
pins into the flesh of the witches ; and in all, they labored 
with the most persevering investigations to obtain from the 
accused a confession which might afterwards be used 
against them on their trial, and which, in more than one 
instance, although retracted, formed the sole evidence on 
which the conviction proceeded. 

Afler 1662, the mania! in Scotland began to decline in 
its violence; and to the great lawyers of the time is due 
the merit of first stemming the foul torrent. ' From the 
horridness of the crime,' says Sir George Mackenzie in 
his Criminal Law, ' I do conclude, that of all crimes it 
requires the clearest relevancy and most convincing pro- 
bature; and I condemn, next to the wretches themselves, 
those cruel and too forward judges, who bum persona by 
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thousands as guilty of that crime.' The trials after this 
became fewer and fewer, and the kist execution took place 
at Dornoch in 1722. The statutes were finally repealed 
in 1735. 

So little light did the Bible afford regarding the atrocitj 
of the proceedings against witches, that the Secession 
Church of Scotland^ comprising many intelligent clergy- 
men and a large number of the most serious and religious 
of the people, ' complained, in their annual Confession of 
Personal and National Sins, against 'Uhe penal statutes 
against witches having been repealed by Parliament, con- 
trary to the express law of God." ' — {See Brewster's JBdin- 
hurgh Encyclopedia^ Yoce Witchcraft,) - This defection is 
classed by Dr. John Brown of Haddington, one of the 
great leaders of the Secession Church about the middle 
and end of last century, among ' the practical backslidings 
firom the once attained to and covenanted work of reforma- 
tion, whi6h have happened in the preceding and present 
age, as abuses of the singular favors of God.' 

During the whole of these proceedings, the clergy, both 
Catholic and Protestant, were in possession of revelatioa 
as fully and freely as they are at the present day; and in 
Scotland, in particular, the Reformation had been com- 
pleted, and the people put in possession of the Bible for 
nearly a century before the cessation of these prosecutions. 
Not only so, but the Bible itself was perversely used as 
the warrant of the atrocities, and religion employed to fan 
the flame of cruelty and superstition. If any facts caii 
prove that the Creator intended man to use his intellectual 
faculties, and to study the revelation of his will contained 
in the works of nature, in addition to the Bible, as a guide 
to his conduct, and that the Bible was never intended to 
supersede the necessity of all other knowledge, those now 
detailed must have this eflect. The great difference be- 
tween Christians of the present day who regard these 
executions as great crimes, and the pious ministers who 
inflicted, and the serious people who witnessed them. 
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consists in the superior knowledge possessed by the mod-* 
erns, of physical science, -which has opened up to their 
understandings views of nature, and of God, widely differ- 
ent from those entertained by their ancestors under the 
guidance of the Bible alone. 

In these remarks I do not depreciate the importance of 
the Bible; I only very humbly endeavor to vindicate the 
study of the Creator's will in his works as well as in his 
word, and to show that the human mind needs illumination 
from both to direct its conduct towards virtue. In the 
words of Archbishop Whately, I conclude, that * we are 
bound to use our own natural faculties in the search after 
all that is within the reach of these faculties ; and that most 
especially ought we to try, by their own proper evidence, 
questions which form no part of revelation properly so 
called, but which are incidentally alluded to in the Sacred 
Writings.' ' If it be true that man's duty coincides with 
his real interest, both in this world and in the next, the 
better he is qualified by intellectual culture and difiUsion 
of knowledge, to understand his duty and his interests, the 
greater prospect there would seem to be (other ^ points 
being equal) of his moral improvement.* 
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CONCLUSION. 

Thk question has frequently been asked, What is the 
practical use of Phrenology, even supposing it to be true? 
A few observations will enable us to answer this inquiry, 
and, at the same time, to present a brief summary of the 
doctrine of the preceding Essay. 

Prior to the age of Copernicus, the earth and sun 
presented to the eye phenomena exactly similar to those 
which they now exhibit; but their motions appeared in a 
very different light to the understanding. 

Before the age of Newton, the revolutions of the planettf 
were known as matter of fact; but the understanding was 
ignorant of the principle of their motions. 

Previous to the dawn of modern chemistry, many of the 
qualities of physical substances were ascertained by obser- 
vation, but their ultimate principles and relations were not- 
understood. 

Knowledge, as I observed in the Introduction, may be 
rendered beneficial in two way8,-^ither by rendering the 
substance discovered directly subservient to human enjoy* 
ment; or, where this is impossible, by modifying human 
conduct in harmony with its qualities. While knowledge 
of any department of nature remains imperfect and empir- 
ical, the unknown qualities of the objects belonging to it, 
may render our efforts either to apply or to accord with 
those which are known, altogether abortive. Hence it is 
only afler ultimate principles have been discovered, their 
relations ascertained, and this knowledge systematized, 
that science can attain its full character of utility. The 
merits of Copernicus and Newton consist in having ren- 
dered this service to astronomy. 

Before the appearance of Pre. Gall and Spurzheim, 
mankind were practically acquainted with the feelings and 
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intellectual operations of their own minds, and anatomists 
knew the appearances of the brain. But the science of 
Mind was very much in the same state as that of the heav- 
enly bodies prior to the times of Copernicus and Newton. 

First, No unanimity prevailed among philosophers con- 
cerning the elementary feelings and intellectual powers of 
man. Indtviduals deficient in Conscientiousness, for in- 
stance, denied that the sentiment of justice was a primitive 
mental quality of mind. Others, deficient in Veneration, 
asserted that man was not naturally prone to worship, and 
ascribed religion to the invention of priests. 

Secondly, The extent to which the primitive faculties 
difier in relative strength, was matter of dispute^ or of 
▼ague conjecture; and concerning many attainments there 
was no agreement among philosophers, whether they were 
the gifts of nature, or the results of mere cultivation. 

Thirdly, Difierent modes or states of the same feeling 
were often mistaken for different feelings; and modes of 
action of all the intellectual faculties were mistaken for 
distinct faculties. 

Fourthly, The brain, confessedly the most important 
organ of the body, and that with which the nerves of the 
senses, of motion, and of feeling directly communicate, 
had no ascertained functions. Mankind were ignorant of 
its uses, and of its influence on the mental fiicuHies. They 
indeed still dispute that its difierent parts are the organs 
of diflferent mental powers, and that the vigor of manifesta- 
tion bears a proportion, ceeieris parihtti, to the size of the 
organ. 

If, in physics^ imperfect and empirical knowledge ren- 
ders the unknown qualities of bodies liable to frustrate the 
efforts of man to apply or to accommodate bis conduct to 
tbeir known quaTtties; and if only a complete and syste- 
matic exhibition of ultimate principles, and their relations 
can confer' on science its full character of utility, — the 
BMse doctfine applies with equal or greater force to the 
j^Uloeophy of man. 
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Politics embrace forms of government, and the rela- 
tions between different states. All government is design- 
ed to combine the efforts of individuals, and to regulate 
their conduct when united. To arrive at the best means 
of accomplishing this end, systematic knowledge of the 
nature of man seems highly important. A despotism, for 
example, may restrain some abuses of the lower propensi- 
ties, but it assuredly impedes the exercise of reflection, 
and others of the highest and noblest powers. A form of 
government can be suited to the nature of man only when 
it is calculated to permit the legitimate use, and to restrain 
the abuses, of all his mental feelings and capacities; and 
how can such a government be devised, while these prin- 
ciples with their spheres of action, and external relations, 
are imperfectly ascertained? Again, all relations between 
different states must also be in accordance with the nature 
of man, to prove permanently beneficial ; and the question 
recurs. How are- these to be framed while that nature is 
matter of conjecture? Napoleon disbelieved in a senti- 
ment of justice as an innate quality of the mind, and, in 
his relations with other states, relied on fear and interest 
as the grand motives of conduct: but that sentiment exist- 
ed, and, combined with other faculties which he outraged, 
prompted Europe to hurl him from his throne. If Napo- 
leon had« comprehended the principles of human nature, 
and their relations, as forcibly and clearly as the principles 
of mathematics, in which he excelled, his understanding 
would have greatly modified his conduct, and Europe 
would have escaped prodigious calamities. 

LsoisLATiON, civil and criminal, is intended to regulate 
and direct the human faculties in their efforts at gratifica- 
tion; and laws, to be useful, must accord with the consti- 
tution of these faculties. But how can salutary laws be 
enacted, while the subject to be governed, or human 
nature, is not accurately understood? The inconsistency 
and intricacy of the laws even in enlightened nations, hare 
afforded themes for the satirist in every age; and how 
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eoald the ciase be otherwise ? Legislators provided tales 
for directing the qualities of human nature, which they 
conceived themselves to know ; but either error in their 
conceptions, or the effects of other qualities unknown or 
unattended to, defeated their intentions. Hie law, for 
example, punishing heresy with burning, was addressed 
by our ancestors to Cautiousness, Self-Love, and other 
inferior feelings; hot Intellect, Veneration, Conscientious- 
ness, and Firmness, were omitted in their estimate^ of 
human principles of action; and these set their law at 
defiance. 

There are many laws still in the statute book, equally 
at variance with the nature of man. 

Education is intended to enlighten the intellect, to 
trun it and the moral sentiments to vigor, and to repress 
Ihe too great activity of the selfish feelings. But how can 
this be successfully accomplished, when the faculties and 
oentiments themselves, the laws to which they are subject- 
ed, and their relations to external objects, are unascer- 
tained. Accordingly, the theories and practices observed 
in education are innumerable and contradictory, which 
could not happen if men knew the constitution of the 
object which they were training. 

In the ' Essai sur la Statistique morale de la France,' 
pior A. M. Gnerry {k Paris chez Crochard Libraire, 1833), 
it is stated, that crimes agadnst property and person are 
most numerous in proportion to the , population in those 
departments of France — the north and east — ^in which the 
people are the best educated, the richest, and most indus- 
trious. This nrast be owing in part to the increased 
power which education gives of doing either good or evil| 
«id partly to defects in the education afforded. The phi- 
losophy of man being unknown, children are not taught 
wy rational views of the plan of life; they are not in- 
■tmcted in the constitution of society; and have no siiffi* 
eieot infoi^mation i^orded concerning the sources of reid 
eojoyiaeiit. They are not taught imj system of noraJi^ 
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based on the nature of man and bis social relations; biit 
left each to grope his .way to happiness, according to the 
dictates of his individual mind. They see the rich pursu* 
ing pleasure and fashion, and if they follow such examples, 
they must resort to crime for the means of gratification; 
yet there is no solid instruction given to them, sufficient tO 
satisfy their understandings that the rich, themselves^ are 
straying from the paths that lead to solid and lasting hap- 
piness, and that it is to be found only in other and higher 
occupations. 

Morals and Religion, also, cannot assume a syste- 
matic and demonstrable character, until the elementary 
qualities of mind, and their relations, shall be ascertained. 

It is presumable thaf the Deity, in creating the moral 
powers and the external world, really adapted the one to 
the other; so that individuals and nations, in pursuing 
morality, must, in every instance, be promoting their best 
interests^ and, in departing from it, must be sacrificing 
them to passion or to illusory notions of advantage. But, 
until the nature of man, and the relationship between it 
and the external world, shall be scientifically ascertained, 
and systematically expounded, it will be impossible to sup- 
port morality by the powerful demonstration of interest 
coinciding with it. The tendency in most men to view 
expediency as not always coincident with justice, affords a 
striking proof of the limited knowledge of the constitution 
of man and the external world still existing in society. 

The diversities of doctrine in religion also, obviously 
owe their origin to ignorance of the primitive faculties 
and their relations. The faculties differ in relative strength 
in different individuals, and each person is most alive to 
objects and views connected with the powers predominant 
in himself. Hence, in reading the Scriptures, one is con- 
vinced that they establish Calvinism; another, possessing 
a different combination of faculties, discovers in them 
Lutheranism; and a third is satisfied that Socinianism is 
the only true interpretation. These individuals have, in 
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general, no distinct conception that the views which strike 
them most forcibly, appear in a different light to minds 
differently constituted. A correct interpretation of reve- 
lation must harmonize with the dictates of the moral senti- 
ments and intellect, holding the animar propensities in 
subordination. It may legitimately go beyond what they, 
unaided, could reach; but it cannot contradict them; be- 
cause this would be setting the revelation of the Bible in 
opposition to the inherent dictates of the faculties consti- 
tuted by the Creator, which cannot be admitted; as the 
Deity is too powerful and wise to be inconsistent. But 
mankind will never be induced to bow to such interpreta- 
tions, while each takes his individual mind as a standard 
of human nature in general, and' conceives that his own 
impressions are synonymous with absolute truth. The 
establishment of the nature of man, therefore, on a scien- 
tific basis, and in su^ystematic form, must aid the cause of 
both morality and religion. 

The PROFESSIONS, PURSUITS, HOURS OP EXERTION, and 
AMUSEMENTS of individuals, ought also to bear reference 
to their physicd and mental constitution; but hitherto no 
guiding principle has been possessed to regulate practice 
in these important particulars,— another evidence that the 
science of man has been unknown. 

In consequence of the want of a philosophy of man, 
there is little harmony between the different departments 
of human pursuit. God is one; and as He is intelligent, 
benevolent, and powerful, we may reasonably conclude 
that creation is one harmonious system, in which the 
physical is adapted to the moral, the moral to the physi- 
cal, and every department of these grand divisions, to the 
whole. But at present, many principles clearly revealed 
by|)hUosophy are impracticable, because the institutions 
of society have not been founded with a due regard to 
their existence. An educated lady, for example, or. a 
member of the learned professions, may perceive with the 
clearest conviction that God, by the manner in which he 
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has constituted the body, and connected the mind with/ttm 
brain, has positively enjoined muacular exertion as india* 
peasable to the possession of sound health, the enjoyment; 
of life, and the rearing of a healthy offspring; and, never* 
theless, they may find themselves so hedged round 1^ 
routine' of employment, the ^ei^ons of society, the iaflu* 
ence of opinion, and the positive absence of all arranga- 
ments suited to the purpose, that they shall be rendered 
nearly as incapable of yielding this obedience to God's 
law as if they were imprisoned in a dungeon. 

By religion we are commanded to set our affections oa 
things above, and not to permit our minds to be engrossed 
with the cares of the world ; we are desired to seek god- 
liness, and eschew selfishness, contention, and the vani^ 
ties of life. These ftfecepts must have been intended to 
be practically followed, otherwise it was a mockery of 
mankind to give them forth: But if they were intended to 
be practised, God must have arranged the inherent consti* 
tation of man, and of the world, in such a manner as to 
admit of mankind following them, and not only so, but to 
render men happy in proportion as they should practise, 
and miserable as they should neglect them. Nevertheless, 
when we survey human society in the forms in which it 
has hitherto existed, and in which it now exists, these pre- 
cepts appear to have been, and to be now, absolutely im- 
practicable to ninety-nine out of every hundred of civilized 
men. Suppose the most eloquent and irresistibly . con- 
vincing discourse on the Christian duties to be delivered 
on Sunday to a congregation of Manchester manufacturera 
and their operatives, or to London merchants, Essex far- 
mers, or Westminster lawyers, how would they find thek 
respective spheres of life adapted for acting practically on 
their convictions? They are all commanded to love God 
with their whole heart and soul, and to resist the world 
and the flesh, or, in pbflosopiiicid language, to support 
their moral affections, and intellectual powers, in habitual 
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activity, to direct them to noble, elevating, and beneficial 
objects, and to resist the subjugation of these higher attri- 
butes of their minds to animal pleasure, sordid selfishness, 
and worldly ambition. The moral and intellectual powei:8 
assent to the reasonableness of these precepts, and rejoice 
in the prospect of their practical application; but, on Mon- 
day morning, the manufacturers, owing to the institutions 
of society, and the department of life into which they have 
been cast, before they had either reason or moral percep- 
tion to direct their choice, must commence a course of 
ceaseless toil, — the workmen that they may support life, 
and the masters that they may avoid ruin, or accumulate 
wealth. Saturday evening finds them worn out with men- 
tal and physical exertion, continued through all the inter- 
mediate days, and (tirected to pursuits connected with this 
world alone. Sunday dawns upon them in a state of 
mind widely at variance with the Christian condition. Ih 
like manner, the merchant must devote himself to his bar- 
gains, the farmer to his* plough, and the lawyer to his 
briefs, with corresponding assiduity; so that their moral 
[lowers have neither objects presented to them, nor vigor 
left, for enjoyments befitting their nature and desires. It 
is in vain to say to individuals that they err in acting thus: 
individuals are carried along in the great stream of social 
institutions and pursuit^. The operative laborer is com- 
pelled to follow his routine of toil under pain of absolute 
starvation. The master manulacturer, the merchant, the 
farmer, and the lawyer, are pursued by competitors so 
active, that if they relax in selfish ardor, they, too, will be 
speedily plunged into ruin. If God has so constituted the 
human mind and body, and so arranged external nature, 
that all this is unavoidably necessary for man, then the 
Christian precepts are scarcely more suited to >human 
nature and circumstances in this world, than the command 
to fly would be to the nature of the horse. If, on the other 
band, man's nature and oircumstancea do in themselves 
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admit of the Christian precepts being realized, it is obvioas 
that a great revolution must take place in our notions, prin- 
ciples of action, practices, and social institutions, before 
this can be accomplished. That many Christian teachers 
believe this improvement possible, and desire its execution, 
I cannot doubt; but through want of a knowledge of the 
constituent elements of human nature, and their relations, 
— ^through want, in short, of a philosophy of mind, and of 
physical nature, they have never been able to perceive 
intellectually, what God has rendered man. capable of at- 
taining, how it may be attained, or on what principles the 
moral and physical government of the world in regard to 
man is conducted. Consequently, they have not acted 
generally on the idea of religion being a branch of an all- 
comprehending philosophy; they have relied chiefly on 
inculcating the precepts of their Master, threatening fu- 
ture punishments for infringement, and promising future 
rewards for observance, without proving to society phi- 
losophically, not only that its institutions, practices, and 
principles, must be formed on higher data than they are 
at present, before it can become truly Christian, but that 
these improvements are actually within the compass of 
human nature, aided by revelation. Individuals in whom 
there is a strong aspiration after the realization of the 
Christian state of society, but whose intellects cannot 
perceive any natural means by which it can be produced, 
take refuge in the regions of prophecy, and expect a mi- 
raculous reign of saints in the Millennium. How much 
more profitable would it be to study the philosophy of 
man's nature, which is obviously the work of God, and en- 
deavor to introduce morality and happiness by the means 
appointed by Him in creation! Supernatural agency has 
long since ceased to interfere with human affairs, and 
whenever it shall operate again, we may presume that it 
will neither be assisted nor retarded by human opinions 
and speculations. 
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We need only attend to the scenes daily presenting 
themselves in soci^y, to obtain irresistible demonstratioii 
of the many evil consequences resMlting from the want 
of a true theory of human nature, and its relations. Every 
preceptor in schools, every professor in colleges, every 
author,' editor, and pamphleteer, every member of Parliar 
ment, counsellor and judge, has a set of notions of his own, 
which, in his mind, hold the place of a system of the phi- 
losophy of man; and although he may not hav^ methodized 
his ideas, or even acknowledged them to himself as a 
theory, yet they constitute a standard to him by which he 
practically judges of all questions in morals, politics, and 
religion; he advocates whatever views coincide with them 
and condemns all that differ from them, with as unhesitatr 
ing a dogmatism as the most pertinacious theorist on earth 
Bach also despises the notions of his tellows, in so far as 
they differ from his .own. In short, the human faculties 
too generally operate simply' as instincts, exhibiting all the 
confliction and uncertainty of mere feeling, unenlightened 
by perception of their own nature and objects. Hence 
public measures in general, whether relating to edij^calion, 
religion, trade, manufactures, the poor, jcriminal law, or to 
any other bf the dearest interests of' society, instead of 
being treated as branches of one general system of economy, 
and adjusted on scientific principles each in hiurmony with 
all the rest, are supported or opposed on narrow and em- 
pirical grounds, and of^en call forth displays of i^noranee^ 
prejudice, selfishness, intolerance and bigotry, that greatly 
obstruct the progress of improvement. Indeed, any im- 
portant approach to unanimity, even among sensible and 
Tirtiious men, will be impossible, so long, as no standard 
of meirtal philosc^hy is admitted to guide individual feelings 
and perceptions. But the state of things now deSiCribed 
oould not exist, if education embraced a .true ajaiAm ol 
bmnan natuiw and its ce&atiens. 

If, then, the doctrine of the natural laws bi»»i^^^imn^M 
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be true, it will, when matured, supply the deficiences just 
pointed out. 

But, here, another question naturally presents itself, 
How are the views explained in this work, supposing them 
to contain some portion of truth, to be rendered practical? 
Sound view^ of human nature and of the divine govern- 
ment come home to the feelings and intellects of men; 
they perceive them to possess a substantive existence and 
reality which rivet attention and command respect. If the 
doctrine unfolded in this work be in any degree true, it 
is destined to operate proportionally on the character of 
clerical instruction. Individuals whose minds have em^ 
braced the views which it contains, inform me that many 
sermons appear to them inconsistent in their different pro* 
positions, at variance with sound views of human nature, 
and so vague as to have little practical relation, to life and 
conduct. They partake o^ the abstractedness of the scho- 
lastic philosophy. The first divine of comprehensive intel- 
lect and powerful sentiments who shall take courage and 
introduce the natural laws into his discoursed, and teach 
the pec pie the works of the Creator and his institutions, 
will reap a great reward in usefulness and pleasure. If 
this course shall, as heretofore, be neglected, the people, 
who are daily increasing in useful and scientific know- 
ledge, will in a few years look down with disrespect on 
their clerical guides, and probably remodel the entire sys- 
em of pulpit instruction. 

The institutions and manners of society indicate the 
state of mind of the influential classeis at the time when they 
prevail. The trial and burning of old women as witches, 
point out clearly the predominance of Destructiveness and 
Wonder over Intellect and Benevolence, in those' who 
were guilty of such cruel absurdities. The practices of 
wager of battle, and ordeal by fire and water, indicater 
Combativeness, Destructiveness, and Veneration, to have 
been in great activity in those who permitted them, com- 
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Uned with onucfa intelketual ignorance of the natural oo«k^ 
stitution of the world. In like manner, the enormous sumci 
wiltiagly expended in war, and the small sums grudgingly 
paid for public improvements; the intense energy displayed 
in the pursuit of weahh; and the general apathy evinced 
ia the search after knowledge and virtue, unequivocally 
proclaim activity of Combativeness, Destructiveness, Ac«* 
quisitiveness, Sel^Esteem, and Love of Approbation ; with 
comparatively moderate vivacity of Benevolence and In- 
tellect, in the present generation. Before, therefore, the 
practices of mankind caa be altered, the state of their 
minds must be changed. No practical error can be great-< 
er than that of establishing institutions greatly in advance 
of the mental condition of the people. The rational meth-* 
o4 is, first to instruct the intellect, then tq interest th«i 
sentiments, and, la^t of all, to form arrangements ia 
harmony with, and resti&g oa, these a9 their basis. 

The views developed in the preceding chapters, if 
founded in nature, may be expected to lead, ultimately^ 
to considerable ohanges in many of the customs and pur- 
suits of society; but to accoQipliah this effect, the princi-^ 
pies themselves must first be asoertaiaed to be true, and 
then they must he sedulously taught. It appears to mQ 
that a long series of years will be necessary to bring even 
civilized nations into. & condition to obey systematically 
the natural laws. 

The preceding chapters may be regarded, in one sense, 
as an introduction to an Essay on Education. If the 
views unfolded in them be in general sound, it will follow 
that education has scarcely yet commenced. If the 
Creator has bestowed on the body, on the mind, and on 
external nature, determinate constitutions, and arranged 
them so as to act on each other, and to produce happiness 
or misery to man, according to certain definite principles, 
-p-and if this action goes on invariably, inflexibly, and irrc^- 
liatibly, whether men attend to it or aot,-^-it is obvious 
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dmt the very basis of useful knowledge must consist in an 
acquaintance with these natural arrangements, and that 
education will be valuable in the exact degree in which ft 
communicates such informatidn, and trains the faculties 
to act upon it. Reading, writing, and accounts, which 
make up the instruction enjoyed by the lower orders, are 
merely means of , acquiring knowledge, but do not constUuU 
it. Greek, Latin, and mathematics, which are added in 
the education of the middle classes, are still only means 
of obtaining information: so that, wilti die exception of the 
few who pursue physical science, society dedicates very 
little attention to the study of the natural laws. In follow- 
ing out the views now discussed, therefore, each individual, 
according as he becomes acquainted with the natural laws, 
ought to obey them, and to communicate his experience 
of their operations to others; avoiding at the same time, 
all attempts at subverting, by violence, established institu- 
tions, or outraging public sentiment by intemperate discus- 
sions. The doctrine now unfolded, if true, authorizes us 
to predicate that the most successful method of ameliorat- 
ing the condition of mankind, will be that which appeals 
most directly to their moral sentiments and mtcllect; and, 
I may add from experience and observation, that, in pro- 
portion as any individual becomes acquainted with the real 
constitution of the human mind, will his conviction of the 
efficacy of this method increase. 

The next step ought to be to teach those laws to the 
young.* Their minds, not being" occupied by prejudices, 
will recognise them as congenial to their constitution; the 
first generation that has embraced them fr6m infancy wiH 
piroceed to modify the institutions of society into accord- 
atioe with their dictates; and in the course of ages they 
may at length be aeknoiwledged as practically useful. A 
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perception of the importance of the natural lawg will lead 
to their observance, and this will be attended with an im- 
proved development of brain, thereby increasing the de- 
sire and capacity for obedience. All true theories have 
ultimately been adopted and influenced practice; and I see 
no reason to fear that the present, if true, will prove an 
exception. The failure of all previous systems is the 
natural consequence of their being unfounded; if this one 
shall resemble them, it will deserve, and assuredly will 
meet with, a similar fate. 

Finally, If it be true that the Natural Laws must be 
obeyed • as a preliminary condition to happiness in this 
world, and if virtue and happiness be inseparably allied, 
the religious instructors of mankind may probably disco- 
ver in the general and prevalent ignorance of these laws, 
one reason of the limited success which has hitherto at- 
tended their own efforts at improving the condition of 
mankind; and they may perhaps perceive it to be not in- 
consistent with their sacred office, to instruct men in the 
natural institutions of the Creator, in addition to his re- 
vealed will, and to recommend obedience to both. They 
exercise so vast an influence over the best members of 
society, that their countenance may hasten, or their oppo- 
sition retard, by a century, the practical adoption of the 
natural laws, as sound guides of human conduct. 

If the excessive toil of the manufacturer be inconsistent 
with that elevation of the moral and intellectual faculties 
of man which is commanded by religion, and if the moral 
and physical welfare of mankind be not at variance with 
each other (which they cannot be,) the institutions of 
society out of which the necessity for that labor arises, 
must, philosophically speaking, be pernicious to the inter- 
ests of the state as a political body, and to the ten^ral 
ifelfare of the individuals who compose it; and whenever 
we shall be in possession of a correct knowledge of the 
elements of human nature, and the principles on which 
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God has constituted' the world, the philosophical evidence 
that these practices are detrimental to our temporal wel^ 
fare, will be as clear as their inconsistency with our 
religious duties. Until, however, divines shall become 
acquainted with this relation between philosophy and reli- 
gion, they will not possess adequate means to render their 
precepts practical in this world; they will not carry the 
intellectual perceptions of their hearers fully along with 
them; they will be incapable of controlling the force of 
the animal propensities; and they will never lead, society 
to fulfilment of its highest destinies. At present, the 
animal propensities are fortified in the strong intrench- 
ments of social institutions; Acquisitiveness, for example, 
is protected and fostered by our arrangements for accu- 
mulating wealth; a worldly spirit, by our constant struggle 
to obtain the means of subsistence; pride and vanity by 
our artificial distinctions of rank and fashion ; and Comba- 
tiveness and Destructiveness by our warlike professions. 
The divine assails these powers by the denunciations of 
the Gospel; but as long as society shall be animated by 
different principles, and maintain in vigor, institutions in 
diametrical opposition to its doctrines, so long will it be 
difHcult for him to' realize his precepts in practice. But, 
it appears to me, that by teaching mankind the philosophy 
of their own nature, and of the world in which they live, 
by proving to them the coincidence between the dictates 
of this philosophy and Christian morality, and the incon- 
sistency of their own institutions with both, they may be 
induced to modify the latter, and to intrench the moral 
powers, and then the triumph of virtue and religion will 
be more complete. Those who advocate exclusively the 
importance of spiritual religion for the improvement of 
mankind, appear to me to have erred in overlooking to too 
great an extent the necessity of complying with the natu- 
ral conditions on which all improvement depends; and I 
anticipate that when schools and colleges shall expound 
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the various branches of philosophy as portions of the in* 
stitutions of the Creator; when the pulpit shall deal with 
the same principles, show their practical application to 
man's duties and enjoyments, and add the sanctions of 
religion to enforce their observance; and when the 
busy scenes of life shall be so arranged as to become the 
field ibr the practice at once of our philosophy and our 
religion, then man will have ^assumed his station as la 
rational beings and Christianity will have achieved hei 
triumph. 
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ADDITIONAL CHAPTER. 

ON THE HARMONY BETWEEN THE SCRIPTURES AND 

PHRENOLOGY. 

That there does exist an harmonious connection be- 
tween Scriptural Christianity, and the Science of Phre- 
nology , will not be questioned by those who believe that 
the former is of dirine origin, and that the latter is true. 
For the God of Nature is the God of Revelation, and, 
of course, the works of his hand, and the revelation of his 
mind, must be in harmony with each other. Philosophical 
Christians,who have made Phrenology an object of their 
attention, have perceived this harmony, and have been de- 
lighted with the discovery ; and one among the strongest 
of their reasons for believing Phrenology to be true, is 
the perception of its accordance with Scripture, rightly 
interpreted. 

Yet it must be acknowledged that these Christians have 
not been as anxious as they should have b^en to make 
known their discoveries ; and to lead other minds to the 
participation of the pleasures of which they were themselves 
the subjects. * They have either not promulged, from the 
press, or otherwise, the views into which they have been 
led ; or if they have, those views have been presented by 
them, rather as Philosophers than as Christians : the char- 
acteristic features of evangelical religion have been very 
sparingly introduced into their writings; and consequently , 
those who hold evangelical Christianity in the estimation 
which is its due, have been afraid to look at Phrenology; 
fearing that it had little which was in accordance with the 
word of €rod, — that it was a system of Philosophy inimical 
to revelation; and tending to Materialism, Fatalism, and 
Lifidelity. A firm conviction that these fears are without 
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fbuDdation, has induced tbe writer to present a brief view 
of some important points of agreement between Phrenolo- , 
gy and Scriptural Christianity; in the hope that the sci- 
ence of Phrenology may receive from the pious portion of 
the community a measure of their attention ; and that they 
may not yield the advantages connected with the study of 
that science to those, exclusively, who, being strangers to 
vital religion, must be insensible to some of the grecdesi 
beauties of the system which they highly admire, and 
loudly eulogize. 

A portion of the communications which our Creator has 
made to us in his word, consist of truths which man never 
could have discovered by .the unaided efibrts of his own 
powers; and some of which, even now that they are re- 
vealed, he cannot fully comprehend. There is, however, 
another class, which have reference to ourselves, and the 
beings and things existing around us, and to the duties 
incumbent on us, towards those beings, and towards the 
Author of our existence, ^-a dim outline of which might 
be perceived by means of powers imparted to us by our 
Creator. (Rom. 2: 14, 15.) 

Among thmgs included in the former class, may be men- 
tioned, whatever relates to the plurality of subsistences, or 
persons, in the Divine Nature; — ^the union of the divine 
and human natures in the person of Christ; — ^the o&ces 
he sustains, and the work he performs, in nian's redemp- 
tion. Of course, on such subjects, Phrenology cannot be 
expected to cast any light; and if any be furnished by 
the analogies which it affords, it is, at best, only that of 
illustration, proving them not absurd ; and not that of ex- 
planation, teaching us how they are. On the latter class 
of Scripture truths, however, — such as relate to human 
nature (as it is, and as it is required to become) and to 
human duty, — light may, perhaps, be cast by Phrenology. 
For the truths may be compared with human nature, as 
Phrenology teaches us to observe it, in ourselves and 
others; and if it is seen to harmonize, we shall have an 
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ftddttional reason for beliering the divine origin of the 
Christian Scriptures; (viz. their correspondence with 
nature) and a strong presumption in favor of Phrenologj, 
(viz. its correspondence with divine revelation.) 

Phrenology * presents man to us, as comprehending with* 
in his single self, the animal, and intellectual, and moral 
natures; — or it exhibits him as an animal, an intellectuaf, 
and a moral being. The peculiarities of his animal nature, 
or those impulses by which he is actuated, in common with 
the lower animals. Phrenology terms * Propensities;' — the 
powers which constitute him an intelligent being, are term- 
ed ' Intellectual Faculties;' and those which belong to his 
highest, or his moral nature, are called * Moral Sentiments.' 
Perhaps nearly all of the powers and faculties which 
Phrenology ascribes to man, under this threefold classifi- 
cation, have been seen to exist in him, by those who wrote 
before that science was taught: but it is believed that to 
Phrenology belongs the honor of thus classifying his pow- 
ers; and all reflecting men to whom the classification is 
proposed, approve it, as philosophical and true. It was a 
great and valuable service, then, which Phrenology has 
performed, if it were the only one, that it has philosophic- 
cally classified the powers of human nature. But in doing 
this, it has done more : it has, by this classification of the 
powers of human nature, analogically illustrated a truth 
of revelation, in a manner in which it was never befbrd 
illustrated: a truth, too, belonging to the first great clasa 
of truths, which revelation makes known to us: those not 
originally discoverable by human powers, nor fully com- 
prehensible by human capacity. Nothing can be plainer 
or more true to nature, than the distinction between the 
animal, the intellectual, and the moral nature of man;-— 
BO one confounds them with each other; and each per- 
ceives them all to exist in himself. Every man knowi 
himself to be an animal being, an intellectual being, and a 

^■»i— — ^— ■ ■ ^1^i^» 11 H ill III |»^— ^—1 ^— ^^ 

* The reader will observe tliat we here say nothing of pi|[anplogy, or the 
doctrine of separate oi^^ans in the brain. 
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moral being; yet no man can tell how these exist, distinct- 
ly, yet unitedly, in his single self; while, yet, he is con- 
scious that they do thus exist. Now Revelation tells us 
that God created man in his own image and likeness: and 
though it is true that this image is said to be 'righteousr 
ness and true holiness, ' and that this was the most impor- 
tant point of resemblance, it is nowhere said to have been 
the only one ; and might not this constitution of human 
nature be -another adumbration of that image? The New 
Testament clearly teaches a threefold personal distinction 
in the Divine Nature. By some, who profess to receive 
that holy volume, this distinction is rejected, as absurd 
Its absurdity we deny ; and refer such persons to their own 
nature, not for an explanation in qvo mo(2o this thing m ; 
but as an illustration, proving that it is not absurd to con- 
ceive that it is: for, in our own nature, we see what is 
analogous; though we know, perfectly, that it is not par- 
allel. Now as it is Phrenology which reveals to us that 
real and natural division of the elements of our own 
nature, which has furnished this illustration of a myste- 
rious truth of revelation, it is plain that, so far at least. 
Phrenology and revelation harmonize; and that the friends 
of Revelation have no reason to fear that Phrenology is 
inimical to revealed religion. 

But further: Revelation requires of man^ a course of 
conduct exactly such as Phrenology marks out, as being 
in accordance with the laws of his nature. Phrenology 
teaches that the- animal nature of man was designed by his 
Creator to be in subjection to the moral, and that the intel- 
lectual nature should enlighten the moral, so that it might 
command intelligently. In exact accordance with this 
view of the law of man's nature, do we find the law of 
God's word: It is the animal nature which is controlled in 
commands like the following. * If any man will b.e my 
disciple, let him deny himself, and take up his cross daily 
and follow me. Thou shalt not kill; Thou shalt not iiteal; 
Thou shalt not commit adultery,' and, in one word, in all 
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tnvhibitary sentences. And while the understaiiding, or the 
intellectual nature, is enlightened by the scripture record 
of facts which especially reveal the benevolence of God, 
the moral nature is addressed with a view to excite it to 
the exercise of its proper function, — command, — ^in lan- 
guage like the following: ' Ye know the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that though he was rich, yet for your sakes 
he became poor.' 'Behold what manner of love the 
Father hath bestowed upon us; that we should be called 
the sons of God.' * God so loved the world, that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever belie veth in him 
should not perish ; but have everlasting life. ' Where sin 
.abounded, grace did much more abound. What then, 
shall we continue in sin, that grace may abound? God 
forbid.' ' The grace of God that bringeth salvation — 
teacheth u& that, denying ungodliness, and worldly lusts, 
we should live soberly, righteously, and godly, in the pre- 
sent world.' 2 Cor. 8: 9. 1 John 3: 1. John 3: 16 
Rom. 5:20. 6: 1. Tit. 2: 11. 

These passages, which are indeed a mere sample of 
those which could be cited, may, perhaps, suliice, to show 
that while, by the facts of Christianity (especially that lead- 
ing one, the mission and death of Christ for sinners,) the un- 
derstanding is enlightened with a knowledge of the Divine 
benevolence, this light is designed to be transmitted to the 
moral nature; and to excite in it, that energetic action, 
which the apostle so beautifully describes, when he says, 
' For the love of Christ constraineth us; because we thus 
judge; that, if one died for all, then were all dead; and 
that he died for all, that they which live, should not hence- 
forth live unto themselves; but unto him who died for 
them and rose again.' (2 Cor. 5: 14.) Here we see 
the moral nature, with a strong hand, not only controlling 
and subjugating the animal nature; but roused to resistless 
effort, in all positive excellence ; and all this, from a per- 
ception of the benevolence of God which the understanding, 
or the intellectual faculties, have discovered m the cross 
of Christ 
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There is another proof of the harmonj hetween Phre* 
ttology and the Bible, which it would be pleasant to exhibit 
at large; but whiefa we must be satisfied with presenting, 
oftly in epitome: yiz. the fact that, while Phrenology, as a 
system, was not framed to mdapi it to revelation; but, is a 
system of nature, framed from multiplied observations, the 
Bible addresses man, as Phrenology sketches him. This 
position may be considered as sustained, by the considera- 
tions adduced under the preceding particular: where we 
hare seen light imparted to the intellect ; and restraint im« 
posed on the propensities; and impulse given to the sen-* 
timents; by the revelations, and prohibitions, and motives, 
respectively, of the book of God. But it may be much 
more fully sustained: for we may. take the individual 
powers. Intellectual, Moral, and Animal, and find each 
of them appropriately addressed in the sacred volume; 
whence the inference is irresistible, that they exi$t in the 
nature of man ; or, that the system which ascribes tbem to 
him, is a true system: i. e. that Phrenology is in harmony 
with Revelation. It would extend this chapter to a length 
disproportionate to its character, ^9 such, were a full and 
particular reference to be made to all the powers and 
faculties; and the passages of Scripture, addressing each, 
to be presented. Yet, it may be well, just to show briefly, 
by reference to some of them, the existence of the har- 
mony for which we contend. 

Phrenology teaches us that man has propensities which 
have an appropriate sphere of action; but that they must be 
confined within that sphere. Among these are, Destruc- 
tiveness, Secretiveness, Amativeness, Acquisitiveness, &c. 
Now the Bible recognises the existence of these ; prescribes 
the limits within which they may operate; and forbids the 
overstepping of those limits. Destructiveness is allowed 
to operiite so fa.f as to destroy animal life for the sustenta^^ 
tion of the life of man, and the increase of his comfort: 
and the Scripture warrant for it is found. Gen. 9: S. 
'Every moving thing that Ihreth, shall be meat for joni 
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even as the green herb have I given you all things.' But 
its rampant activity is forbidden in the commandment, 
'Thou shalt do no murder;' and even, in the declaration, 
'A merciful man regardeth the life of his beast.' Secre- 
tiveness has its appropriate sphere, and within that it is 
allowed to act; and the absence of it Revelation severely 
censures; ^ A fool uttereth all his mind; but a wise man 
keepeth il in, till afterwards ; ' i. e. ' concealeth his feelings and 
purposes.' But Secretiveness may be abused, to purposes 
of deceit and falsehood; and, accordingly, the Bible 
addresses it in the prohibition, * Lie not one to another.' 
Amativeness may be law^fully active in its own sphere, 
under the direction of the moral sentiments^ and what that 
sphere is, appears from the institution of marriage by the 
Creator, and from the command, ' Increase and multiply.' 
But it is liable to abuse; and hence the declaration, 
' Whoremongers and adulterers Grod will judge:' and the 
prohibition, ' Thou shalt not commit adultery.' Acquisi- 
tiveness has its own proper sphere of activity: hence the 
command, ' Be thou diligent to know the state of thy flocks, 
and look well to thy herds;' and in short, all the com- 
mands to industry and enterprise, in the book of Proverbs 
Yet it is liable to abuse; and hence the law, ' Thou shalt 
not steal;' and still more, * Thou shalt not covet:' — stealing 
and covetousiiess being abuses of Acquisitiveness. 

It would be a waste of time and pains, to prove that the 
Bible addresses man as an intelligent, and reflecting being; 
— it is presumed this will not be questioned; and, of 
course, that none will doubt the harmony between the 
Scriptures and Phrenology in this particular. Yet it may 
be well, in passing, to observe that distinct addresses are 
made to the faculties of Comparison and Causality, in 
numerous portions of the holy Scriptures. What are all 
the beautiful parables of our Lord Jesus Christ, but so 
many appeals to the heart, through the faculty of Compari- 
son? And what are the long, and connected, and logical 
arguments of the apostle Paul in his epistles, but so many 
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addressei to that power (Causalitj) which appreciates 
argttmeat; and can trace effects up to their causes; and 
causes, out to their consequences? This is the use of the 
fiiculty ; and this is encouraged: ' I speak as unto men of 
understanding; judge ye what I say.' (1 Cor. 10: 15.) 
But it is liable to abuse; and is abused when men will 
exalt it to the dominion in the soAl; and believe nothing, 
tbe causes, and consequences, and mode of existence of 
which, they cannot comprehend. And how severely do 
the Scriptures reprove such a perversion of it! ' Canst 
^ou by searching find out God ? Canst thou find out the 
Almighty to perfection? It is high as heaven; what canst 
thou do? Deeper than hell; what canst thou know?' (Job 
11: 7, 8. See also Job 38: to 41:) 

But there is an omamenial attribute of the intellectual 
nature of man, the design of which appears to have been, 
principally, to delight and to refine him;— viz. The sense 
of the beautiful, and perfect, and vast. This faculty Phre- 
nology terms ' Ideality.' The existence of this faculty the 
Bible recognises, and to it a large portion of that volume 
is addressed. It is well known that the Bible abounds in 
poetry, of the boldest, and of the most beautiful character: 
— this, then, must be addressed to that attribute in man 
which is capable of appreciating it: but the only such 
attribute is Ideality, or the sense of the sublime and beau- 
tiful: the fact, therefore, that a large portion of Scripture 
is addressed to that iacuky, is proof oC its existence, or that 
Phrenology and the Scriptures are in harmony. 

Phrenology ascribes to man the possession of an original 
and special attribute, the activity of which renders him 
desirous of the apprc^ation of others. This sentiment it 
designates, ' Approbativeness,' or ' Love of Approbation;' 
and, like all the others, it has an appropriate sphere and 
degree of operation; and operating beyond which, it is 
ahwed. The word of God recognises the existence of this 
sentiment in man; and even appeals to it, to stimulate him 
to holy action, and stem self denial, and patient endur- 
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Slice. Our Redeemer and his apostles call us to realize 
the solemnities of a coming judgment, in order to brace us 
up to this action and endurance, holding out to our view 
the ' Well done, good and faithful servant,' i. e. the op- 
proving sentence of the Judge, as our reward. And what 
is this but an appeal to the ' Love of Approbation?' It is 
an appeal to it, tending -to rouse it to ks highest, holiest 
action f an action under the direction of the moral senti- 
ment^. But it is liable to abuae; and this abuse is, in the 
holy Scriptures, sedulously guarded against, and strictly 
forbidden. Ostentation results from such an abuse; and 
the language of Revelation is, * Take heed that ye do not 
yo«r alms before men to be seen (f them. * Shame lilso, 
sometimes results from such an abuse; and accordingly, 
the Scriptures carefully guard against it: 'Whosoever 
therefore shall be ashamed of me, and of my words, in 
this adulterous and sinful generation, of him also shall the 
Son of man be ashamed, when he cometh in the glory of 
his Father, with the holy angels.' (Mat. 8: 38.) 

It is the Phrenological sentiment, ^ Firmness,* which 
the Saviour addresses, when he bids his disciples to ' Fear 
not them who, when they have killed the body, have no 
more that they can do:' and he here calls them to the 
legitimate exercise of this sentiment. But it may be abus- 
ed; and then it degenerates into obstinacy. This abuse, 
therefore, the Scriptures forbid, and threaten. It is only 
when enlightened by intellect, and under the guidance of 
the moral nature, that it performs its appropriate duties; 
and then it is an essential constituent in the character of 
a martyr. When not thus enlightened and directed, it 
forms a striking element in the character of an enthusiast, 
or a bigot. The abuse of Firmness is thus threatened, in 
the volume of inspiration: * He that being often reproved, 
hardenetii his neck, shall suddenly be destroyed; and that 
without remedy.' (Prov. 29: 1.) It is evident, then, 
that the Scriptures recognise the existence of Firmness; 
and of Approbativeness; for they address them; — ^it is fup- 
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thermore evident that they recognise a uae, and an abuse 
of them; but this is exactly what Phrenology does; there- 
fore the Scriptures and Phrenology are in harmony. 

Let us now consider, briefly, man's moral nature, and 
we shall find that, respecting it, the harmony bstween 
Revelation and Phrenology is <|uite as striking. Man's 
moral nature is, by general consent, that which enables 
and inclines him to revere, admire, and love, whatever is 
great, and venerable, and good in the character of other 
beings; and, especially, in God; — ^to believe implicitly all 
which He makes known, — to perceive, as it were instinc- 
tively, the difierence between the character of actions, — 
to hope for the fruition of all which God has promised, and 
to cherish kindly and benevolent feelings towards all his 
fellow beings. This corresponds, exactly, with what Phre- 
nology terms the ' Moral Sentiments:' viz. Reverence, Mar- 
vellousness, (or the tendency to believe, on evidence which 
satisfies the intellect, what may, nevertheless, be above 
the comprehension of reason,) Conscientiousness, Hope, 
Benevolence, and some others. The doctrine of Phrenolo- 
gy is, that this is man's highest nature; and that it was de- 
signed to control the whole man: and, certainly, this is the 
doctrine of Revelation. Phrenology says, moreover, that 
the Moral Sentiments are blind in their impulses; as truly 
BO as the Propensities; and that, therefore, the man may 
mistake wrong for right ; — ^may revere an idol or a relic ; — 
may believe a lie; — ^may hope for what there is no founda- 
tion for expecting, &c. And does not Revelation in this, 
harmonize with Phrenology? * The time cometh, when 
whosoever killeth you, will think that he doeth Grod ser- 
vice.' (John 16: 2.) Blind Conscientiousness is here de- 
scribed; as it is also in the following passage: ' I verily 
thought with myself that I ought to do many things contra- 
ry to the name of Jesus of Nazareth.' (Acts 26: 9.) 
Blind Reverence, and Marvellousness are described in all 
the exhibitions of idolatry, and its fables, which the Scrip- 
tures contain. (See Isa. 44: 9 — ^20.) Furthermore, Phre- 
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nology sayd, that the moral sentinients must be enlight- 
ened by intellect; but that intellect itself is dark; and 
needs to be enlightened by Revelation. Can any one 
doubt the accordance of this doctrine with Revelation? 
Let them read the following passages, and they will doubt 
no longer. * Their foolish heart was darkened. * Rom. 1 : 
21. This is said of philosophical idolaters, who, ^ profess- 
ing themselves to be wise, became fools.' Christians, on 
the contrary, are said to have had * the eyes of their under- 
standing enlightened:' and, Is it asked by what means .^ 
This is the answer; * We have a sure word of prophecy^ 
unto which ye do well that ye take heed, as unto a light 
that shineth in a dark place.' (Eph. 1:18. 2 Pet. 1 : 19.) 
Again, Phrenology gives to the moral sentiments supre:>- 
inacy over the whole man; and consequently, over even the 
intellectual powers, to which the moral nature owes its 
light. And reasonably: for, on moral subjects, the light of 
mtellect is borrowed from Revelation, i.e. from God: and 
it is right and fit that the light derived to the moral senti- 
ments from -God, should be held superior to the native jight 
of intellect, which on such subjects, is dark, without the 
aid of Revelation. Intellect may be employed in ascer- 
laining that it is God who speaks in Revelation; and also, 
in inquiring, what he communicates; but, beyond this point, 
has no junsdiction: It is, subsequently, to be in. subjection 
to the moral sentiments. Of these, one is Marvellousness, 
or the capacity for believing, and the tendency to believe, 
what, nevertheless, we cannot comprehend. I need not 
say that the possession, by man, of sueh a sentiment, is 
in harmony with Revelation: for it is this, indeed, w^icb 
adapts him to receive a revelation, such as the Bible pre- 
sents to him. A large portion of the. contents of the 
sacred volume, Contains information, not only on subject 
which reason could not have discovered ; but which, now 
that they are revealed, reason cannot understand. Such 
«re the deity of Christ, the doctrine of the trinity, divine 
omniscience, and omi^ipresence, Sec. Had our Makar 
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not formed us with a sentiment of marvellousness, we 
could not have believed these particulars, in the revelaticm 
which he has given us. But, being endowed with such a 
sentiment, we are not only capable of receiving the infor- 
mation he has communicated; but have even a tendency , 
a predisposition, to receive it. 

In this view, Phrenology exhibits the benevolence of our 
Creator. Our belief of these mysterious truths was, doubt- 
Jess, necessary, in order to our highest advantage; and our 
Maker saw it to be so. To have rendered us capable of 
believing them, then, seems (with reverence, be it said) an 
act of justice to his creatures; or, at least, an act declara- 
tive of his justice, in his dealings with them: but to give 
us a tendency toward such a belief, was an act of spontane- 
ous benevolence. Such a tendency, the sentiment of' Mar- 
vellousness imparts; and its existence is a prdof of Divine 
benevolence. But it is Phrenology which makes us ac- 
quainted with Marvellousness; and which, therefore, gives 
this proof of the goodness of our Ci'eator. 

There is another thought connected with this subject; 
▼iz: That Phrenology exhibits the justice of God in the 
punishment of unbelievers. It is, plainly, a righteous 
demand which our Creator makes on us, that we believe 
his communications; seeing he has made us, not only 
capable of so doing, but tending so to do; by the bestow- 
ment, on us, of the sentiment of Marvellousness. Now, 
as this is found in all persons, in a greater or less degree, 
it is in vain that men allege that they cannot believe 
what they cannot comprehend; and that therefore there is 
no sin in disbelieving. They not only can believe ; but, 
according to the cc^nstitution of their nature, are inclined 
to beUeve such truths; and if they are not so inclined in 
fact, it is because intellect is not in subjection, but in 
dominion; not controlled by the moral isentiment, Marvel- 
lousness, but controlling it< Now this is a violation of 
the appolntnoient of the Creator; — a subjection of the 
moral to the intellectual nature,— of the superior to the 
inferior: i. e. it is sin; and it merits punishment: and pun 
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ishmeot the more severe, because the sia is not only against 
the righteousness of Grod, in giving us powers xapable of 
believing ; but against the goodness of God, in giving us 
also a tendency to believe. Such is the doctrine of Phre- 
nology; — ^how nearly it is in harmony with Revelation, let 
the following passages show. ' He that believeth not God, 
hath made him a liar; because he believeth not the record 
that God gave of his Son.' (1 John 5: 10.) < He that 
believeth not shall be damned.' (Mat. 16: 16.) Phre- 
nology, then, proves that Gpd is not arbitrary, ' reaping 
where he had not sown ; and gathering where he had not 
strawed;' in demanding the belief of mysterious, and in- 
comprehensible truths; since the nature of man is adapted, 
and even predisposed to receive them; and also, that the 
punishment threatened against unbelief, is not threatened 
in wantonness, but in righteousness, and equity. 

It would be equally easy to show the harmony of Phre- 
nology with Revelation, by a detailed examination of the 
other moral sentiments, Hope, Reverence, Conscientious- 
ness, Benevolence, kc; but, this examination must be 
omitted; as well as that of some (the Propensities) of 
which we have not mentioned even the names. Enough 
has, however, been said, to satisfy a candid mind of the 
truth of our position; * That the Bible addresses man as 
, Phrenology sketches him;' and, therefore, that these are 
in perfect harmony with each other. We proceed now, 
therefore, to show the harmony between Phrenology and 
Revelation, with regard to some of the leading doctrines 
of evangelical religion. » 

Of the present moral condition of human nature, Reve- 
lation teaches us that it is depraved: that men ' are all 
gone aside; that they are all together become filthy; — that 
there is none that doeth good, no, not one.' (Ps. 14: 3.) 
With this statement, and similar ones in other parts of the 
sacred volume, it is not exactly obvious that the doctrines 
of Phrenology are in harmony. Phrenology maintains that 
as human nature is the production of Infinite Wisdom and 
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Goodness, it cannot be, in its own nature evil; and that 
no propensity or faculty or sentiment in its own nature is 
evil, nor is the legitimate use of any of them evil. Appar* 
enily, then, Phrenology and Revelation are at issue on the 
subject of the actual condition of human nature. But 
allow Revelation and Phrenology mutually to explain, 
and it will be found, that their disagreement is nothing 
more than apparent. Revelation nowhere asserts that the 
elements of man's naiture are in theinselves evil; — nor that 
they were imparted to the end tha!t they might produce 
evil Revelation traces the evil of huliian nature to the 
abuse of its powers; and in asserting the fact of human 
depravity, asserts only that all men, without exception, do 
abuse or pervert their ^faculties. To this Phrenology 
assents, most cordially ; and declares, that men generally 
are not (as they ought to be, and as they were designed to 
be,) guided by enlightened intellect, and the moral senti- 
ments; but by the propensities: i. e. that ' they are gone 
aside ' from the line of duty, and the laws of their Maker; 
and that they have thus degraded theij: moral nature from 
dominion to vassalage. This is what Revelation means, 
when it designates men as 'all together become filthy;' 
and therefore though there is a difference in phraseology, 
between a scriptural description of human nature, as it 
actually exists, and a Phrenological description of it ; it is 
in phraseology alone, and not in the state of human nature, 
^hich both recognise. . 

It is certain that the introduction of sin produced a 
great and lamentable change in the moral character of 
man; but, it is also certain, that it did not produce any 
essential change in his nature. Previous to the introduc- 
tion of sin, man was an animal, an intellectual, an4 a 
moral being; and, it is evident, that he is just such a being 
to the present hour. Is it asked, then, *In what, consists 
his sinfulness, or depravity?' The -^ answer is perfectly 
easy*. It x^onsists not in the annihilation of any single 
power, or faculty, which he. possessed in the day of his 
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creattoH; nor in ^e addition of a single power, or faculty, 
to those with which he was originally endowed. It con- 
sists in the destruction of the instituted balance between 
them. The harmony of man's powders was destroyed by^ 
sin; |ittd that harmony constituted his innocence and his 
happiness. We have seen that Revelation and Phrenology 
agree that the design of the Creator was that the moral 
nature of man should rule; — it was originally invested with 
the dominion of the soul: of that dominion sin has deprived 
it, and subsequently to the entrance of sin, human nature 
has presented various phases of moral disorder; accord- 
ing as the animal, or the intellectual nature has assumed 
the government ; or as it has been divided between them. 
If the animal and selfish paK has obtained the ascendency, ^ 
the man has been ' earthly and sensual;' and if the intel- 
lectual and animal nature have held unitedly the sceptre 
of the soul, the character of the man has been ' devilish:* 
for what other conception do we form of Satan himself, 
than that of a mighty mTELLECT broken* loose from the 
RESTRAINTS OF MORALITY. Such wore the Cultivated 
Greeks and Romans of antiquity. 

Phrenology and Revelation are in harmony, then, as 
far as regards what man was, and what he is; nor does 
the correspondence terminate here: it extends to what he 
must become. Phrenology sees man, in the grosser speci- 
mens of our nature, under the dominion of his mere animal 
feelings; or it contemplates him as virtually a brute. In 
the more refined part of our species, if they be merely 
refined, (such as were the philosophical Greeks and Ro- 
mans, in whom Intellect and the Propensities were the 
predominant powers,) Phrenology sees a character which 
must be acknowledged to be Satanic. • Now Phrenology 
declares that, in each of these cases, the law of Grod, as 
impressed on man's nature, is tran^ressed ; and that, as 
a consequence, he cannot be happy; — happiness being 
inseparable fi-om obedience to God's laws* In order to 
bie restoration to happiness. Phrenology declares that the 
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prostrated moral powers must be elevated to the dominioH; 
and the dominant animal or intellectual powers reduced to 
subjection: that man must cease to be either a brute, or a 
demon; and must become human; which he can only be, 
by the dominion of those moral sentiments which are pe- 
culiar to the human animal, and which ally him to higher 
and holier beings. 

The agreement of Revelation with Phrenology relative 
to the former portion of these its declarations, has already 
been indirectly shown, in the reference made to the apostle 
James's description of human nature; as ' earthly, sensual, 
and devilish.' Nor is it less obvious with respect to the 
latter portion of them — those which declare what man 
must become, in order to his happiness. On this point the 
voice of Revelation is ^ Ye must be born again; except a 
man be born again he cannot see the kingdom of God.' 
Now man has received his present nature with his birth;, 
and when the Scriptures assert the necessity of his pos- 
sessing another nature, it is quite natural to say (strong aa 
is the figure,) ' Ye must have another births or be born 
again.' Where is the difference between. the language of 
Phrenology ' that the human faculties, the Moral Senti- 
ments, must rule, or that man must become human, ' and 
that of Revelation that he must be * renewed in the* spirit 
of his mind.' 

It is true that Phrenological writers have not extended 
their observations particularly to individuals; they have 
regarded the species generally' : and hence we may say 
that Phrenology, in so far as it is a system of philosophy 
laid down in their writings, treats only of human nature; 
and not of the individuals who are partakers of it. But 
if Phrenology be a true system of the philosophy of man, 
we are hot to consider it as fully developed in the works 
which are already extant: — it is merely sketched in bold, 
but just outline; and the artists who have drawn the sketch, 
have left it to posterity to fill up the picture, and bring it 
to iperfection. Ttiia Phrenology, as found in the hooka. 
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almost overlooks the great work of restoring the dooiinioa 
of the Moral Sentiments in individuals; or, to speak m 
scriptural language, of converting the soul: and looks for- 
ward, as to the only hope of improving the race, to such 
measures as shall physically tend to improve the cerebral 
organization. This, however, is the bearing of Phrenolo- 
gy, as found in the books; or these are the views of those 
Phrenologists who have, as yet, written and published their 
opinions; and not, necessarily, as that of Phrenology itself. 
Nay, the bearing of Phrenology itself, in fact, is such, as 
to favor attempts at the restoration of the dominion of the 
Moral Sentiments in individuals; and, here again, the 
harmony of Phrenology with Revelation is strikingly and 
beautifully conspicuous. 

Phrenology teaches us, not only that there are many 
more fundamental powers and faculties in man, than he 
was formerly supposed to possess; but, that these are 
capable of activity, independent of each other; and that, 
consequently, the extreme activity of one set of faculties, 
may overbear that of the others: Indeed, that this is actu- 
ally the case, in all men, naturally ; for, that the Moral 
Sentiments are overborne, by the propensities, or the Intel- 
lect. Now, in teaching us that the powers and faculties 
of men are capable of activity, independent of each other, 
Phrenology teaches us that the Moral Sentiments can be 
thus active; and, moreover, that, on presenting to them 
their proper stimuli, they will be thus active; and will 
overbear, or reduce to subordination, the propensities ' and 
the Intellect. Should this be done the man is changed, 
renewed, converted, born again; and even Phrenology 
itself teaches us the possibility of individual improvement; 
which the Scriptures term personal conversion. Now that 
Revelation and Phrenology are in harmony, on this point, 
IS evident, from the fact, that the Scriptures present these 
stimuli to the Moral Sentiments, on almost every page. 

Tliey are presented by the light which Revelation afibrds 
to the Intellect, relative to the dignity of our moral nature. 
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and the degradation it suffers, when in subjection to tho 
inferior powers. They thus tend to rouse it to the asser- 
tion of its rights; and to command the actually dominant 
powers into subjection. But they are more especially pre- 
sented, by the displays which Revelation makes, of those 
great subjects which are adapted, especially, to stimulate 
them; for example, — tf the love of God, in the gifl of his 
Son; thus exciting Benevolence to unwonted activity, and 
discovering itself in lively gratitude: — of the real evil of 
sin, since, to avert its consequences, and vindicate the 
honor of the violated law, the death of Christ, as a sacri- 
fice, was rendered necessary; thus calling forth a proper 
activity of Conscientiousness, with regard to the rights 
of God, to uniform and perfect obedience from man:— o/* 
Uu inflexible rectitude, and immaeulate purity of the divine 
character, in visiting, upon the person of his Son, when 
standing in the sinner's place, the transgression of his law, 
with the inflictions of his displeasure; thus powerfully ap- 
pealing to our Reverence; and, since he spared not his 
own Son, bidding us never hope that he will compromise 
justice, by suffering the impenitent sinner to escape; — of 
the riches of inercy, extended to the chief of sinners; thus 
calling into exercise our Hope, and increasing the energy 
of its operation^ by the assurance that ' the eye of the Lord 
is on them that hope in his mercy, to deliver their soul 
from death ; ' — and of the harmony of the apparently con" 
flicting attributes of Deity, in the salvation of sinners by 
Jesus Christ; thus appropriately addressing our Wonder, 
or Marvellousness, by the spectacle of Christ * set forth to 
be a propitiation, through faith in his blood; to declare 
the righteousness of God in the forgiveness of sins ; * so 
that he appears manifestly just, while he, yet, justifies the 
transgressors of his law, who believe in Jesus. The 
agteement of all this with fact, or experience, every reno- 
vated soul is able to testify. He knows that he loves the 
Savior ' because he first loved him;' or, that his Benevo- 
lence has been roused to activity by the perception of the 
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benevolence of God. He knows that his most clear per- 
ceptions of the evil of sin, have consisted in the discovery 
that it had been committed against God, (Ps. 51: 4.) i. e. 
that, in its commission, the righis of God had been violated ; 
while the extent of those rights, and the consequent evil 
of violating them, was especially apparent, in connection 
with the death of Christ as an atoning sacrifice. And 
while his hope though humble, is yet unshaken, in the 
riches of divine mercy, he feels that a merciful God is 
yet ^ glorious in holiness, and to be feared even while he 
is praised;' or, Phrenologically speaking, that God is such, 
viewed in connection with the economy of redemption, 
as to call into combined, and simultaneous exercise, his 
Reverence and his Hope. And while some, in Whom 
intellect clsdms the dominion of the soul, may pity, and 
perhaps, ridicule his- reception of the doctrine of Christ 
crucified, as harmonizing the apparently antagonist attri- 
butes of Deity, his intellect, chastened; by Wonder, has 
embraced it, as adapted both to his nature, and his neces- 
sities: — thus, though this truth is Mo them that perish 
foolishness; it is, to them that believe, the wisdom of 
God, and the power of God; 'and ' Christ of God is made 
unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, and 
redemption.' 

The harmony of Revelation with Phrenology, relative to 
the doctrine of personal conversion, is here: Phrenology 
teaches us the possibility of the activity of the moral sen- 
timentis, independent of the other powers; and also, that 
they may be excited, by appropriate stimuli, to overbear 
and^ subjugate those powers: and Revelation teaches us 
that, in the case of every converted person, these phe- 
nomena actually present themselves. The Moral Senti- 
ments, roused and excited by the appropriate moral stim- 
uli with which Revelation, and especicdly Christiamty, 
abounds, assume the dominion of the soul; and subjugate 
the Animal Propensities, and the Intellectual Powers to its 
authority; and Mhe grace of God which bringeth salvation, 
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teaches us to deny ungodliness and worldly lusts; to eru-^- 
ciiy the flesh with the affections and lusts; and to cast 
down imaginations, or reacfonings, and every high thing, 
that exalteth itself against the knowledge of God; and to 
bring into captivity every thought to the obedience of 
Christ.' (Tit. 2: 12. Gal. 5: 24. 2 Cor. 10: 5.) 

But let it not be supposed that this supremacy of the 
Moral Sentiments is either acquired, or retained, without 
an effort. Far from it: the struggle is long, and painful, 
before the propensities, long accustomed to command, 
will give up the dominion ; and when it has been surren^ 
dered, they are still on the alert to recover the ascendency ; 
and require to be kept down by a strong hand. This is 
the doctrine of Phrenology ; and what is that of Revelar 
tion? Why, that the restoration of the dominion to the 
higher sentiments, is a point of difficulty so great, as that 
it is almost a moral impossibility. ' Can the Ethiopian 
change his skin? or the leopard his spots? Then may ye 
also do good, who are accustomed to do evil.' (Jer. 13' 
23.) Nor is it less explicit, relative to the difficulty with 
which the propensities, even when reduced to subjection^ 
are retained in subordination to the Moral Sentiments: 
especially in persons in whom their developments are con- 
siderable. Paul the apostle was such a person. All that 
is recorded of him, previous to his conversion, represents 
him, not only as a person under the dominion of the lower 
feelings; but as one in whom those feelings were extreme- 
ly active and powerful. He kept the clothes of Stephen's 
murderers ;— ' he breathed threatenings and slaughter ' 
against the disciples of Jesus; — * he entered every house' 
where they were found ; and delivered them to the autho- 
rities, to be imprisoned, or put to death ; — >' he punished 
them ofl, in every synagogue, and compelled them to 
blaspheme;' and was so ^exceedingly mad against them, 
that he persecuted them even unto strange cities.' The 
ascendency over propensities so strong, and so active, was 
not given to the Moral Sentiments in his case, but by mi- 
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raculotis interference; yet the energy of action to which 
that interference excited his Moral Sentiments, was such^ 
that they were made to predominate, notwithstanding 
But it was not, of course, without a preternatural struggle; 
and so strong were the lower feelings, even when enchain- 
ed, so to speak, that they gave no little trouble, to the 
great apostle, during life ; and, occasionally, they gained 
the ascendency. This is evident from his language in the 
seventh chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. ' Sin, 
taking occeution hy the commandment, wrought in me all 
manner of concupiscence. — -That which I do I allow not* 
for what I would, that do I not ; but what I hate, that do I. 
•^— For I know that in me, that isj in- my flesh, (or animal 
nature,) dwelleth no good thing: for to will is present .with 
me ; but how to perform that which is good I find not. 
For the good that I would, I do not; and the evil that I 
Would not, that I do. — I find then a. law, that when I would 
do good, evil is present with me. For I delight in the law 
of God ailer the inward inan; but I see another law in my 
members, (viz. the Propensities,) warring against the law 
of my mind, (viz. the Moral Sentiments,) and bringing me 
into captivity to the law of sin, which is in my members. 
O, Wretched man that lam!^ Who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death?' (Rom. 7: 8. et seq.) And what 
this apdstle experienced in himself, he recognised in his 
follow Christians; and, accordingly, afibrds them an an- 
alysis of their own painful experience ; and gives thcin 
suitable instructions for their conduct. ' The flesh (or Pro 
pen^ities) lasteth against the spirit, (or the Moral Senti- 
ments,) and the spirit against the flesh; and these are con 
trary the one to the other; so that ye cannot do the things 
that ye would.' * If ye live after the flesh, (yield the 
dominion to the Propensities) ye shall die ; but if ye, 
through the spirit, do mortify the deeds of the body, ye 
shall live.' * For they that are Christ's, have crucified 
the flesh, with the affections and lusts.' (Gral. 5: 17, 
Rom. 8: 13. Gal. 5:24.) It is thus rendered evident, 
that, on the subject of an internal conflict in the breast of 
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a good man, between antagonist principles, and which is 
commonly termed ' indwelling sin,' the harmony between 
Revelation and Phrenology, is satisfactorily established. 

Another point, on which this harmony is no less coro^ 
plete, is that of the diversity between the original endow- 
ments, and consequent advantages of individuals, and their 
correspondently various responsibility. It is asserted by 
Phrenology, in opposition to the declared opinions of phi- 
losophers of other schools ; in every age, that there is an 
original difference in the capacities and powers of men, 
whether intellectual or moral; as there is seen to be in 
their physical constitution. Phrenology does not acknow- 
ledge that all the differences actually existing, between 
the intellectual power, and moral principle of men, are 
purely accidental ; ^nd the effects of intellectual and moral 
culture. It is, indeed, admitted, that this can accomplish 
much; and that it ought to be carried to the highest pos- 
sible point of perfection; and to embrace, moreover, the 
propensities, within its sphere, which should be trained to 
obey, while Intellect is taught to enlighten, and the Moral 
Sentiments to command. But it is not admitted that edu- 
cation can impart, or create powers, intellectual, or moral; 
nor that it can eradicate, though it may tame and control, 
the propensities. Phrenology, then, is on this point, at va- 
riance with other systems of philosophy ; but is in harmony 
with Revelation, to which those other systems are opposed. 
For, what is the doctrine of the Bible upon this subject.^ 
It teaches us the inequality of the distribution of the' in- 
tellectual and moral, and even animal, elements of our 
nature; and the consequent variety in our moral accounta- 
bility. The parable of the Talents does this: one servant 
received five, and another two, and another -one; for the 
design of the Lord was to show that each was accountable 
for what was entrusted to him; and that the accountability 
varied with the trust. If it be said, that, in the kindred 
parable of the pounds, all the servants are said to have 
received kn equal amount, this does not invalidate the 
statement above made; for, in this parable, our Lord's 
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inteDtion was difierent; namely, to show that future re- 
ward would he in proportion to present diligence: and 
thus he whose diligence had converted his pound into ten 
pounds, was invested with authority over tien cities; and 
he who had gained five pounds, over five cities. But 
accountability is proportioned to the amount entrusted; 
and hence, he who, in the former parable, had received 
five talentS) comes not to render his account of two ; nor 
is he who had received two, called on to account for five. 
And, in^ both the parables, the servant who is condemned, 
incurs the displeasure of his master, not because one 
pound, or talent, had not become, in his hands, ten, or 
five, or even two; but because he had indolently failed to 
attempt improving it. This is the doctrine of Phrenology, 
exactly: that the endowments of men are unequal; and 
that, as their circumstances vary, their faculties for the 
cultivation of their powers, vary also; and consequently, 
that their responsibility varies; while, in any given endow- 
ment, and under any given circumstances, success will be 
proportionate to effort, and guilt to negligence. And 
mark the harmony of Scripture with this: ' If I had not 
come and spoken to them, they had not had sin; (i. e. they 
would have been, comparatively, guiltless;) but now they 
have no cloak for their sin.' And upon the same principle 
was the wo greater which should fall on Capernaum, and 
Chorazin and Bethsaida, ^han on Tyre and Sidon, and 
Sodom. And, agreeing on the variety of intellectual and 
moral endowment in individuals. Revelation and Phre- 
nology agree, also, in the claim they make on men, for the 
exercise of candor and forbearance and charity towards 
others; both as to their opinions and feelings; and as to 
their practices. They both see that two men, differently 
constituted, caimoi view a given subject in the same light; 
nor feel towards it, with the same intenseness of interest. 
Neither Phrenology nor Revelation, therefore, insists that 
all men shall see with the same eyes; nor brands, as wil- 
fulness and obstinacy, what may be indeed infirmity, and 
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even, misguided Consctentiojasness. They, on the contra* 
ry, agree in saying to us all, lespecting those that difier 
from us, * What hast thou to do, to judge another roan's 
servant? To his own master he standeth or falleth: yea, 
he shall be holden up ; for Grod is able to make him stand. 
Judge not, that ye be not judged.' (Rom. 14:4. Mat. 7: 1.) 
Phrenology and Revelation harmonize, also, in their 
estimate of virtue. It is the doctrine of Phrenology that 
no action can be termed virtuous of which self is, in any 
way, the object: but that it must be confined to those 
actions which involve the relations of man to bis Maker, 
and to his fellow beings. In several of those powers which 
are termed Moral Sentiments, Phrenology teaches us that 
the object which they regard is self, in one or other of its 
modifications. For example, that Self-Esteem is affected 
by every thing which has a tendency to increase or dimin- 
ish the importance of self; — ^that Approbativeness is affect* 
ed by the light in which self may be regarded by others; 
that Cautiousness is excited by whatever appears pregnant 
with personal injury, or which threatens the well-being of 
self: and so of the rest, and that, in short, there are only 
three of our Moral Sentiments which are truly unselfish in 
their character: viz. Conscientiousness, Reverence, and 
Benevolence. These, therefore, Phrenology terms the 
Swperior Sentiments, and the others (though termed sen- 
timents) are distinguished as Inferior Sentiments. Now 
how strictly in accordance Revelation is with Phrenology, 
in this estimate, will appear, if we compare it, either with 
the summary of all virtue, — our Lord's epitome df the 
law, — ^with the details of that law, in the decalogue; — or 
with the compendium of all duty, given by the prophet. 
Our Lord's epitome of the law, embraces only the relations 
of man to God, and his fellows ; and prescribes a coarse 
of conduct, which should perfectly fulfil the obligations 
arising out of them. * Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy strength; and thy neighbor as thy- 
self.' If we proceed another step, and examine the details 
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of the law thus epitomized; we shall perceive, that obed^ 
ence to the first four precepts of the decalogue, involves th« 
duties arising out of the relation- of man to his Creator; 
and obedience to them will flow from enlightened Con« 
.scientiousness and Veneration: for it is Conscientiousness 
which acknowledges the justice of homage to such a Be- 
ing; and it is Veneration, or Reverence, which inspires the 
emotion in which that homage is rendered. The fifth pre- 
cept is obeyed when Conscientiousness, and Veneration, 
and Benevolence, act in harmony, towards those who 
stand in the specified, or implied relations which the com- 
mand contemplates. The sixth is obeyed by the united 
activity of Benevolence and Conscientiousness; maintained 
in activity by Reverence: and the remaining four by Con* 
scientiousness, either alone, or in combination with Benev- 
olence; and Veneration. Let us now pass on to the com- 
pendium of moral excellence, given by the prophet Micah; 
(6: 8.) where we find the harmony of Phrenology with 
Revelation to be, even critical. Conscientiousness dic- 
tates Justice, Benevolence, Kindness, and Veneration, Hti- 
mility; and now listen to the prophet; ' He hath showed 
thee, O man, what is good; and what doth the Lord re- 
quire of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to 
wdk humbly with thy God ?' 

There is one other point on which the harmony between 
Phrenology and Revelation is equally conspicuous as in 
the last; and with a brief notice of this point we shall 
bring this subject to a close: viz. The estimate which both 
put, upon the merit of human virtue. On this subject 
Phrenology is the only system of Moral Philosophy (not 
based on Revelation) which harmonizes with the word 
of God. It IS scarcely necessary to say, that the Holy 
Scriptures are explicit, in their declarations, that there is, 
and can be, no merit in human actions; be tbey never so 
perfect, and never so disinterested in their character. 
Not only are the actual deeds of men who * esteem them- 
selves to be righteous, and despise others,* declared to be 
abominable in the sight of God: — not only are the most 
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perfect works of the saints, declared to be defiled with 
such an admixture of sin, as renders their ' righteousness, 
filthy rags: '-^but, moreover, the Scriptures take the high 
ground of declaring, that absolutely perfect obedience to 
all which God requires of man, and this, through the whole 
period of his existence, could not merit any thing at the 
band of God. ' When ye have done all those things 
which are commanded you, say. We are unprofitable ser- 
vants; we have done that which was our duty to do.' 
* Can a man be profitable to God, as he that is wise may 
be profitable unto himself ? Is it any pleasure to the 
Almighty that thou art righteous? or is it gain to him that 
thou makest thy way perfect .? ' * If thou sinnest, what 
doest thou against him? or if thy transgressions be multi- 
plied, what doest thou unto him? If thou be righteous 
what givest thou him? or what receiveth he of thine hand? 
Thy wickedness may hurt a man as thou art; and thy. 
righteousness may profit the son of man.' * How then can 
man be justified with God ? or how can he be clean which 
is born of a woman ? Behold even to the moon, and it 
shineth not; and the stars are not clean in his sight: how 
much less man that is a worm, and the son of man which 
is a worm.' (Luke 17: 10. Job 22: 2, 3. 35: 6 — 8. 25: 
4 — 6.) It is admitted that the quotations here made from 
the book of Job, may, with greater propriety, be adduced 
to disprove the existence of perfect rectitude in man. than 
to prove its destitution of merit; (and in this they narmo- 
nize with Phrenology,) but they are, yet, apposite to the 
latter subject; as they show the Divine independence of 
such rectitude, even if it did exist; and that, consequent- 
ly, he could not be indebted to its possessors; or they 
must be devoid of merit before him. But the quotation 
from Luke is entirely appropriate ; and it asserts, explicitly, 
the utter absence of merit, even in absolutely perfect 
virtue. This, then, is the doctrine of Revelation on the 
subject: what is that of Phrenology? 

For an answer to this question, we beg the. reader to 
bear in mind, that Phrenology considers only that course 
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of righteous action to be virtue, from which all consider 
rations of self are excluded ; and which arises from tini 
activity of Conscientiousness, Reverence, and Benevo- 
lence, either separately, or conjointly and in harmony. 
Now it is manifest that the proper tribunal at which to 
judge of the merit of virtue, or to try the question whether 
it really possess merit, is not that of those sentiments and 
feelings, or any of them, which are selfish in their nature; 
for these are partial, and interested judges. In other words, 
the inferior sentiments must not be entrusted with the 
decision of a cause of so great importance ; — ^it can be de- 
cided only by the superior ones; Conscientiousness, Ven- 
eration, and Benevolence. Now it is obvious that Con- 
scientiousness can see no merit in acting righteously; for 
such action is merely the gratification of its inclination: 
and who ever saw merit in seeking gratification? It is 
equally plain that Veneration perceives no merit in render- 
ing homage to superiority ; for, to render such homage is 
its natural tendency; or, again, the sentiment is itself 
gratified by so doing. The same is true of Benevolence ; 
for where is the truly benevolent man who could ever see 
merit in being kind, and compassionate? You only pain 
him by the allusion to it: he can see nothing, in his benev- 
olent action, but duty; and feels that he would have been 
guilty, had he not performed it. If it be said that these 
sentiments are not competent judges of the question in 
handy because that question relates to their own actions? 
we reply, that they are, certainly, unexceptionable judges, 
since the decision which they pronounce, is against them- 
selves. 

It may, perhaps, be said, that, in our zeal to harmonize 
l^hrenology and Revelation, we are in danger of arraying 
Nature against Phrenology ; for, that in fact, we are in the 
daily practice of conceiving merits as connected with the 
operations of Conscientiousness, and Veneration, and Be- 
nevolence ; and that these conceptions have their founda- 
tion in Nature; — ^they must therefore be accounted fbr* 

Phrenoloffically ; or Nature and Phrenology will be at issue 

38* 
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This demand we ackaowledge to be righteous; and we 
fee] no disposition to evade it. We admit, then, the exis« 
tence of the conception of merit, as connected with the 
practice of virtue; but we contend that that conception 
arises from the activity of the inferior sentiments, and 
selfish feelings. The proof of this position we shall pre- 
sent, in an illustration or two, derived from the volume of 
Inspiration. We all, as it were, instinctively, ascribe merit 
to the martyr constancy with which Daniel's three worthies 
awaited, and endured, the infliction of the sentence uttered 
against them, for refusing to worship Nebuchadnezzar's 
golden image. But it is not Conscientiousness, or Rev- 
erence, or Benevolence, which ascribes it. It is Love of 
Approbation, contemplating them reduced from the post 
of honor in which they were ' set over the affairs of the 
Province of Babylon,' to that condition of ignominy, in 
which they stood as criminals before their king, and as 
violators of his commands ; and Cautiousness, which tells 
us of the fearful onsets which Conscientiousness and Ven- 
eration must have endured, when the thoughts of the 
burning fiery furnace were presented; and when 'Nebu- 
chadnezzar was full of fury, and the form of his visage 
was changed against them; and he commanded that they 
should heat the furnace seven times hotter than it was wont 
to be heated; and that the most mighty men in his army 
should bind ' the victims of his rage, and cast them into it: 
these selfish sentiments can understand the nature of the 
assaults which the superior ones sustained; and it is for this 
reason that we attach the idea of merit to their supremacy. 

We will take another illustration from the same sacred 
volume; — that of the patriarch Job. What are the par- 
ticulars in his history, a contemplation of which suggests 
to our minds the idea of the merit of his enduring and 
inviolate piety? In other words, what are those sentiments 
and feelings in us, which invest the virtue of that patriarch 
with the attribute of merit ? Our higher sentiments highly 
approve of his exclamation, when messenger afler messen- 
get arrived, each deepening the afiliction of the holy man. 
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until he was cast from the pinnacle of earthty greatness 
into the depths of desolation and distress: 'The Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away;' ' shall we receive good 
at the hand of the Lord, and shall we not receive evil?' 
'Blessed be the name of the Lord!' But the very fact 
that this is the language of the superior sentiments, pre- 
vents any perception, by these sentiments, of the merit of 
their predominance. When we see merit in the piety of 
Job, we look at him spoiled of his possessions, bereft of 
his children, degraded from rank to wretchedness, from 
honor to disesteem; and, moreover, anticipating, occasion- 
ally, deeper and more terrible calamities for the future. 
But these are the visions of the inferior sentiments, and the 
propensities; and the conception of merit is theirs also. 
By sympathy, our Acquisitiveness is wounded by the loss 
of his flocks, and herds, and camels, and asses, and ser- 
vants; and our Philoprogenitiveness and Adhesiveness, in 
the bereavement of his children ; and our Self^Esteem, under 
the loss of station, and influence, and importance; and its 
substitution, by degradation, and wretchedness; and our 
Love of Approbation, Which sees those ' younger than he 
having him in derision, making him their song, and their 
by-word ; and not sparing to spit in his face ; ' and remem- 
bers that ' Unto him men gave ear, and waited, and kept 
silence at his counsel. After his words they spake not 
again, and his'speech distilled upon them; he chose out 
their way, and sat chief; and dwelt as a king in the 
army.' It is the activity of these, together with that of a 
morbid Cautiousness, foreboding still further trials, which 
invests the virtue of Job with the attribute of merit. But 
these are all, either animal propensities, or inferior senti- 
ments; and, of course, their decision, on the merit of virtue 
is inadmissible. Nature, then, in her blind impulses, or as 
her voice is heard in the suggestions of the inferior senti- 
ments, proclaims the merit of virtue, and Phrenology 
accounts for her error; but at the same time declares that 
it is an error; and that the higher sentiments correspond, 
in their decision, with the sentence of inspiration; — ^that 
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' when we haye done all those things which are command)* 
ed us, we are unprofitable servants; uid have done only 
what was our duty to do:' and that, consequently, Mbe 
reward will be of grace, and not of debt.' And it must be 
so; for ' if the merit of the most virtuous actions is perceiv- 
ed solely by the operation of the lower and selfish part of 
our nature-— of those feelings and desires, in a word, which 
are opposed to. virtue, — these actions must necessarily 
appear devoid of all merit to that Infinite Mind, in which 
s^ch feelings and desires are necessarily unknown. '^ He 
views things exactly as they are; and he views virtue, even 
when perfect, as without merit; therefore it is without merit , 
and much more the virtue, so called, of imperfect beings. 

Thus we have seen that Revelation and Phrenology 
harmonize, — ^that some mysterious truths of the one are 
analogically illustrated by the other; — that both teach the 
supremacy of man's moral nature; — that Revelation ad« 
dresses the individual powers and faculties, which Phre- 
nology ascribes to man; — ^that Revelation and Phrenology, 
alike, suppose man designed, by his Creator, to bejteve 
mysterious truths; — and capable of believing them; — and 
guilty in disbelieving them; — ^and righteously punished if 
this disbelief be persevered in; — ^that both agree in declar- 
ing human nature in a fallen condition ; — and requiring a 
change, which is really radical; — that both recognise a 
moral conflict in the breast of a good roan, between an- 
tagonist principles; — that both acknowledge a diversity 
of endowment, and consequent responsibility; — ^that both 
demand candor and charity in judging of others; — that 
both agree in their estimate of virtue; and in exploding the 
doctrine of human merit. Truth and Error cannot have so 
many points of harmony. 

• Phrenological JoanuJ, Vol. III. No. XII. p. 6(NK 
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NATURAL LAWS.— Text, p. 27. 

Ik the text it is mentioned, that many philosophers have treated 
of the Laws of Nature. The following are examples : — 

Mr. Stewart says, ' To examine the economy of nature in the 
phenomena of the lower animals, and to compare their instincts 
with the physical circumstances of their external situation, forms 
one of the finest speculations of Natural History ; and yet it is a 
speculation to which the attention of the natural historian has sel- 
dom heen directed. Not only Bufibn, hut Ray and Derham, have 
passed it over slightly ; nor, indeed, do I know of any one who has 
made it the object of a particular consideration but Lord Karnes, in 
a short Appendix to one of his Sketches.' — Elements of the PhUoso* 
pky of the Human Mind^ vol. iii. p. 368. 

Mr. Stewart also uses the following words : — ' Numberless ex- 
amples show that Nature has done no more for man than was nec- 
essary for his preservation, leaving him to make many acquisitions 
for himself, which she has imparted immediately to the brutes. 

' My own idea is, as I have said on a different occasion, that both 
instinct and experience are here concerned, and that the share which 
belongs to each in producing the result, can be ascertained by an 
appeal to ^ts alone.' — Vol. iii. ch. 338. 

Montesquieu introduces his Spirit of Laws by the following 
observations : — ' Laws, in their most general signification, are the' 
necessary relations derived from the nature of things. 'In this sense, 
all beings have their laws ; the Deity has his laws ; the material 
world its laws ; the intelligences superior to man have their laws; 
the beasts their laws ; man his laws. 

< Those who assert that a blind fataUty produced the tarious effectt 
we behold in this worlds are guilty of a very great absurdity ; for can 
any thing be more absurd than to pretend that a blind fatality could 
be productive of intelligent beings ? 

' There is, then, a primitive reason ; and laws are the rdations 
which subsist between it and different beiogs, and the relations of 
these beings among themselves. 

'Grod is related to the universe as Creator and preserver; the 
Jaws by which he has created all things are those by which he preserves 
them. He acts according to these rules, because he knows them : ho 
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knows them because he has made them ; and he made thein because 
they are lelatiTe to his wisdom and power, &c. 

' Afon, as a physical being, is, like eiher bodies, governed ly tnva- 
ruAie laws,'' — Spirit of Laws, b. i. c. i. 

Justice Blackstone observes, that * Law, in its most general and 
comprehensive sense^ signifies a ruie of action ; and is applied in- 
discriminately to all kinds of action, whether animate or inanimate, 
rational or irrational. Thus we say, the laws of motion, of gravi- 
tation, of optics, or mechanics, as well as the laws of nature and of 
nations. Thus, when the Supreme Being formed the universe, and 
created matter out of nothing, he impressed certain principles upon 
that matter, from which it can never depart, and without which it 
would cease to be. When he put that matter into motion, he 
established certain laws of mation, to which all movable bodies must 
conform.' — * If we farther advance from mere inactive matter to 
vegetable and animal life, wji shall find them still governed 
BT LAWS ; more numerous, indeed, but equally fixed and invariable. 
The whole progpress of plants, from the seed to the root, and from 
thence to the seed again ; — ^the method of animal nutrition, diges^ 
tion, secretion j and all other branches of vital economy ; — are no/ 
left to chance, or the will of the creature itself, but are performed in 
a wondrous involuntary manner, and guided by unerring rules laid 
down by the great Creator, This, then, is the general signification 
of law, a rule of action dictated by some superior being ; and in 
those creatures that have neither power to think, nor the will, such 
laws must be invariably obeyed, so long as the creature itself sub- 
sists ; for its existence depends on that obedience.' — Blackstone*8 
Ommuntaries on the Lotos of England, vol. i. sect. 2. 

' The word law,* says Mr, Erskine, ' is frequently made use of, 
both by divines and philosophers, in a large acceptation, to express 
the settled method of God's providence, by which he preserves the 
Older of the material world in such a manner, that nothing in 
it may deviate from that uniform course which he has appointed for it. 
And as brute matter is merely passive, without the least degree 
of choice upon its part, these laws are inviolably observed in 
ike material creation, every part of which continues to act, immutably, 
according to the rules that were from the beginning prescribed to it 
hy Infinite Wisdom, Thus philosophers have given the appellation 
of law to that motion which incessantly pervades and agitates the 
universe, and is ever changing the form and substance of things, 
dissolving some, and raising others, as from their ashes, to fill up 
the void : Yet so, that amidst all the fluctuations by which partic- 
ular things are affected, the universe is still preserved without dim- 
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i&ntion. Thus also they speak of the lotos of fiaids, of gravitation, 
&c. and the ward is used, in this sense, in several passages of the 
Boered xoritings ; in the book of Job, and in ProTerbs viii. 39, where 
God is said to hare given his law to the seas that they should not 
pass his commandment.' — ErsHne^s Institutes of the Law of Scot» 
land, book i. tit. i. sect. 1. 

Discussions about the Laws of Nature, rather than inquiries into 
them, were common in France, during the Revolution : and, having 
become associated, in imagination, with the crimes and horrors of 
that period, they continue to be regarded, by some individuals, as 
inconsistent with religion and morality. A coincidence between 
the views maintained in the preceding Essay, and a passage in 
Vohiey, has been pointed out to me, as an objection to the whole 
doctrine. Volney's words are the following : — * It is a law of 
nature, that water flows from an upper to a lower situation ; that 
it seeks its level ; that it is heavier than air ; that all bodies tend 
towards the earth ; that flame rises t6wards the sky ; that it de- 
stroys the organization of vegetables and animals ; that air is es- 
sential to l3te life of certain animals : that, in certain cases, water 
sufibcates and kills them ; that certain juices of plants, and certain 
minerals, attack their organs, and destroy their life ; — and the same 
of a variety of facts. 

' Now, since these facts, and many similar ones, are constant, 
regular, and immutable, they become so many real and positive 
commands, to which man is bound to conform, under the express 
penalty of punishment attached to their infraction, or well-being 
connected with their dbservance. So that if a man were to pretend 
to see clearly in the dark, or is regardless of the progress of the 
seasons, or the action of the elements ; if he pretends to exist under 
water, without drowning ; to handle fire without burning himsolf ; 
to deprive himself of air without suflbcating ; or to drink poison 
without destroying himself; he receives, for each infraction of the 
law of -nature, a corporal punishment proportioned to his transgres- 
sion. If, on the contrary, he observes these laws, and founds his 
practice on the precise and regular relation which they bear to him, 
he preserves his existence, and renders it as happy as it is capable 
of being rendered ; and since all these laws, considered in relaticm 
to the human species^ have in view only one common end, that of 
their preservation and their happiness : whence it has been agreed 
to assemble together the diflerent ideas, and express them by a 
•iogle word, and call them collectively by the name of the '*Xm# 
ef Nature.'' '— Volney's Law of Nature, dd edit, pp. 31, 34. 
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I feel no embarrassment by this coincidence ; but remark, firsti 
That various authors, quoted in the text and in this note, advocat- 
ed the importance of the laws of nature, long before the French 
Revolution was heard of; secondly, That the existence of the laws 
of nature is as obvious to the understanding, as the existence of 
the external world, and of the human mind and body themselves to 
the senses ; thirdly. That these laws, being inherent in creation, 
must have proceeded from the Deity : fourthly. That if the Deity 
is powerful, just, and benevolent, they must harmonize with the 
constitution of man ; and, lastly, That if the laws of nature have 
been instituted by the Deity, and been framed in wise, benevolent, 
and just relationship to the human constitution, they must at ail 
times form the highest and most important subjects of human in- 
vestigation, and remain altogether unafiected by the errors, follies, 
and crimes of those who endeavor to expound them ; just as religion 
continues holy, venerable, and uncontaminated, notwithstanding the 
hypocrisy, wickedness, and inconsistency of individuals professing 
themselves her interpreters and friends. 

That the views of the natural laws themselves, advocated in 
this Essay, are diametrically opposite to the practical conduct of 
the French revolutionary ruffians, requires no demonstration. My 
fundamental principle is, that man can enjoy happiness on earth 
only by placing his habitual conduct under the supremacy of the 
moral sentiments and intellect, and that this is the knoofhis nature. 
No doctrine can be more opposed than this to fraud, robbery, blas- 
phemy, and murder. 

It may be urged, that all past speculations about the laws of 
nature have proved more imposing than useful ; and that, while 
the laws themselves afford materials for elevated declamation oa 
the part of philosophers, they form no secure, guides eyen to the 
learned, and much less to the illiterate, in practical conduct. In 
answer, I would respectfully repeat what has frequently been urged 
in the text, that, before we can discover the laws of nature, appli- 
cable to man, we must know, first. The constitution of man him* 
self; secondly, The constitution of external nature ; and, thirdly, 
We must compare the two. But, previous to the discovery ef 
Phrenology, the mental constitution of man was a matter of vague 
conjecture, and endless debate; and the connection between his 
mental powers and his organized system, was involved in the deep- 
est obscurity. The brain, the most important organ of the body, 
had no ascertained fuctions. Before the introduction of this sci- 
ence, therefore, men were rather impressed with the unspeakable 
importance of the knowledge of the laws of nature, than acquainted 
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with tbe laws themselves ; and even the knowledge of the external 
world actually possessed, could not, in many instances, bQ rendered 
ayailable, on account of its relationship to the qualities of man b^ 
ing unascertained, and unascertainable, so long as these qaalities 
themselves were unknown. 



NOTE I. 
ORGANIC LAWB.~TeKt, p. 110. 

On the subject of the suffeifhgs of women in childbed, the follow- 
ing authorities may be referred to: — 

* One thing,* says Mr. Alison, * is very remarkable, and occurs in 
most cases of concealment and childmurder, viz. the strength and 
capability for exertion evinced by women in the inferior ranks 
shortly afler childbirth, — appearances so totally different from those 
exhibited in the higher orders, that, to persons acquainted only 
with cases among the latter, they would appear incredible. In the 
case just mentioned (that of Catharine Butler or Anderson, at 
Aberdeen, in spring 1829), the mother, two or three days after her 
delivery, walked from Inverury to Huntly, a distance of twenty- 
eight miles, in a single day, with her child on her back. Similar 
occurrences daily are proved in cases of this description. It is not 
unusual to find women engaged in reaping, retire to a little dish 
tance, efiect their delivery by themselves, return to their fellow 
laborers, and go on with their work during the remainder of the 
day, without any other change of appearance but looking a little 
paler and thinner. Such a fact occurred in the case of Jean Smith, 
Ayr, spring 1824. Again, in the case of Ann Macdougall, Aber- 
deen, spring 1823, it appeared that the panel, who was sleeping in , 
bed with two other servants, rose, was delivered, and returned to 
bed, without any of them being conscious of what had occurred. 
Instances have even occurred in which women have walked six and 
eight miles on the very day of their delivery, without any sensible 
inconvenience. Many respectable medical practitioners, judging 
from what they have observed amOng the higher ranks, would pro- 
noilnce such facts impossible ; but they occur so frequently among 
the labormg classes as to form a point worthy of knowledge in 
criminal jurisprudence; ^nd to render perfectly credible what is 
said of the female American Indians, that they fall behind for a 
little, on their journeys through the forests, deliver themselves, and 
iShortly make up to their husbands, and continue their journey widi 
their oflfepring on their hsuck.^— Alison's Principles qf the OvmuA 
taw of Scotland f pp. 16 1> 162. 03 
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Mr. Lawrence observes, * that the very easy labors of negressed, 
natire Americansy and other women in the sayage state, have been 
often noticed by travellers. This point is not explicable by any 
prerogative of physical formation ; for the pelvis is rather smaller 
in these dark-colored races than in the European and other white 
people. Simple diet, constant and laborious exertion, give to these 
children of nature a hardiness of constitution, and exempt them from 
most of the ills which afflict the indolent and luxurious females 
of civilized societies. In the latter, however, the hard-working 
women of the lower classes in the country often suffer as Uttle firom 
child-birth as those of any other race. Analogous difierences, from 
the hke causes, may be seen in the animal kingdom. Cows kept 
in towns, and other animals, deprived of their healthful exercise, 
and accustomed to unnatural food and habits, often have difficult 
labors, and suffer much in parturition.' — Lawrence's Lectures on 
Physiology, Zoology, and the Natural History of Man, — 1822. 
Vol. ii. p. 190. 

Among the Araucanian Indians of South America, ' a mothei, 
immediately on her delivery, takes her child, and going down- to 
the nearest stream of water, washes herself and it, and returns to 
the usual labors of her station,' — Stevenson's TuoeTity Years' Resi- 
dence in South America, Vol. i. p. 9. 

NOTE H. 

BEBEDITAKY TRANSMISSION OP aUALITIEB Text, p. 14J» 

Fortified by the observations made in the text, I venture to cite 
some additional authorities, and to record some farther facts com- 
municated by persons on whose accuracy reliance may be placed, 
in support of the doctrine of the transmission of qualities by hered- 
itary descent. 

*■ The advice which I am now about to give, is indeed no other 
than what hath been given by those who have undertaken this 
argument before me. You will ask me, what is that ? 'T is this, 
that no man keep company with his vnfe for issue sake, but when 
he is sober — ^as not having before either drunk any wine, or, at 
least, not to such a quantity as to distemper him ; for they usually 
prove wine-bibbers and drunkards whose parents begot them when 
they were drunk : wherefore Diogenes said to a stripling, some- 
what crack-brained and half-witted, Surely, young man, thy father 
begot thee when he was drunk.' — Plutardi's Morals, translation 
published at London, 1718, vol. i. p. 3. 

It is remarked by Burton in his Anatomy of Melancholy, that 
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if a dranken man gets a child, it will never, likely, have a good 
brain.' 

The following case fell under my own obeerration: — ^W. B. 
shoemaker in Portsburgh, called and showed me his son, aged 18, 
who is in a state of idiocy. He is simple and harmless, but never 
oould do any thing for himself. His father said that his wife was 
sound in mind ; that he has other three children all sound, and that 
the only account he could ever give of the condition of this son was, 
that he kept a public-house, and some months before the birth of 
this boy an idiot lad came round with a brewer's drayman and help- 
ed him to lift the casks off the cart ; that that idiot made a strong 
impression on his wife ; that she complained that she could not get 
his appearance removed from her mind ; and that sha kept out of 
the way when he came to the house afterwards ; that his son was 
weak in body from birth, and silly in mind, and had the slouched 
and slovenly appearance of the idiot. 

The following cases are recorded in the Phrenological Journal : 
' I now proceed to give, some facts strongly illustrative of the doc- 
trine, that the faculties which predominate in power and activity in 
the parents, when the organic existence of the child commences, 
determine its future mental dispositions. This is a doctrine to 
which, from its great practical importance, I would beg leave to 
call your serious attention. It was remarked by the celebrated 
Esquirol, ' that the children whose existence dated from the horrors 
of the first French Revolution, turned out to be weak, nervous, and 
irritable in mind, extremely susceptible of impressions, and liable 
to be thrown by the least extraordinary excitement into absolute in- 
sanity.' Sometimes, too, family calamities produce serious efiects 
upon the ofGspring. A very intelligent and respectable mother, 
upon hearing this principle expounded, remarked that there was a 
very wide difference in the intellectual and moral development be- 
tween one of her children and the others ; and accounted for this 
difierence by the fact, that, during pregnancy, she received intelli- 
gence that the crew of the ship, on board of which was her son, 
had mutinied — that when the ship arrived in the West Indies, 
some of the mutineers, and. also her son, had been put in irons,—- 
and that they were aU to be sent home for trial. This intelligence 
acted so strongly upon her, that she suffered a temporary alienation 
of judgment. The report turned out to be erroneous, but this did 
not avert the consequences of the agitated state of the mother's 
feelings upon the daughter she afterwards gave birth to. That 
daughter is now a woman, but she is and will continue to be a 
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Imng of impulses, incapable pf reflection, and in other respects 
greatly inferior to her sisters. 

' The following is a melancholy instance of the operation of this 
principle, which was communicated to me by a respectable medical 
practitioner, and which I have since found from inquiries in the 
neighborhood, and from seeing the subject of it, to be substantially 
ooorreet. In the summer of 1837, the practitioner alluded to was 
called upon to visit professionally a young woman in the immediate 
neighborhood, who was safely delivered of a male child. As the 
parties appeared to be respectable, he made some inquiries regard* 
ing the absence of the child's father ; when the old woman told 
him that her daughter was still unmarried, that the child's father 
belonged to a regiment then in Ireland ; that last autumn he had 
obtained leave of absence to visit his relations in this part of the 
country ; and that on the eve of his departure to join his regiment, 
an entertainment was given, at which her daughter attended. 
During the whole evening, she and the soldier danced and sang 
together ; when lieated by the toddy and the dance, they left the 
cottage, and after the lapse of an hour were found together in a 
glen, in a state of utter insensibility, from the effects of their former 
festivity ; and the consequence of this interview was the birth of an 
idiot. He is now nearly six years of his age, and his mother does 
not believe that he is able to recognise either herself or any other 
individual. He is quite incapable of making signs, whereby his 
wants can be made known — ^with this exception, that when hungry 
he gives a wild shriek. This is the case upon which it would be 
painful to dwell ; and I shall only remark, that the parents are both 
-intelligent, and that the &ital result cannot be otherwise accounted 
for than by the almost total prostration or eclipse of the intellect of 
both parties from intoxication,' — Pkren, Jovm, vol. viii. p. 471. 

The following case affords an example of the effect on the chil- 
dren of unfavorable physical circumstances operating on the parents 
previous to birth. 

* There are about Paris a number of beggars, twelve or thirteen- 
of them at least, all deformed in various ways, and all bom at Lille, 
in certain dark caverns under the fortifications. The effect of these 
places, from their want of light, producing malformed births, is so 
notorious, that the Magistrates of Lille have issued strict orders to 
prohibit the poor firom taking up their abode in them. It is added 
by the writer, that he had a conversation with Mr. Edwards on the 
subject, and that gentleman was greatly struck with ' the confirmap 
tion which the above circumstances afford to his views, stated in his 
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work. " Sur I'lnfliience des Agens Physiques sur la Vie." Mr. 
Edwards' experiments of detaining tadpoles in darkness, and thus 
causing them to grow into gigantic and monstrous tadpoles, instead 
of their being transformed into frogs, is well known.'— l^om Lon" 
don Medical Gazette, September 1832, as quoted in Arcana of Science 
and Art, 1833, p. 198. 

The operation of the same laws in the case of the lower animals 
appears to be indubitable. The following eases will serve as ex- 
amples. 

' In Europe, the constant practice of milking cowB has enlarged 
the udder greatly beyond its natural size, and so changed the secre- 
tions, that the milk does not cease when the calf is removed. In 
Colombia, where circumstances are entirely different, nature shows 
a strong tendency to resume its original type. A cow gives milk 
there only while .the calf is with her.* * It is worthy of notice, 
that the amble, the pace to which the domestic horse in Spanish 
America is exclusively trained, become, in the course of some gen- 
erations, hereditary, and is assumed by the young ones without 
teaching.'' — Encyc. Brit, 1th edit. vol. ii. p. 653, Art. America. 
The writer refers to a paper by M. Houlin, entitled * Sur Us Chan' 
gemens survenus,^ &c. in the Bulletin des Sciences Naturelles, Ayril, 
1829. 

A gentleman, who has paid much attention to the rearing of 
horses, informed me, that the male race-horse, when excited, bat 
not exhausted, by running, has been found by experience to be in 
the most favorable condition for transmitting swiftness and vivacity 
to his offspring. Another gentleman ertated, that he was himself 
present when the pale gray color of a male horse was objected to ; 
that the groom thereupon presented before the eyes of the male 
another female firom the stable, of a very particular but pleasing, va** 
riety of colors, asserting, that the latter would determine the com- 
plexion of the offspring ; and that in point of fact it did so. The 
experiment was tried in tlie case of a second female, and the result 
was so completely the same, that the two young horses, in point of 
color, could scarcely be distinguished although their spots were ex 
tremely uncommon. The account of Laban and the peeled rods laid 
before the cattle to produce spotted calves, is an example of the 
same kind. 

Portal mentions the hereditary descent of blindness and deafness. 
His words are : ' Morgagni has seen three sisters dumb '^ d*ori^ 
gine.*' Other authors also cite examples, and I have seen like cases 
myself. In a note, he adds, ' I have seen three diildren out of four. 

33» 
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of the same, family blind firom birth by amaaroeis, or gtUta sermn^ 
'^Partalf Memoires sur Plusieurs Maladies, torn. iii. p. 193. ParLiy 
1808. 

In the Quarterly Joomal of Agricoltare, No. I., there are several 
Taloable artidee illustrative of the Organic Laws in the inferior ani*> 
mals. I select the following examples : 

* Everyone knows that the hen of any bird will lay eggs although 
no male be permitted to come near her ; and that those eggs are 
only wanting in the vital principle which the impregnation of the 
male conveys to them. Here, then, we see the female able to make 
an eggy with yolk and white, shell and every part, just as it ought 
to be, so that we might, at the first glance, suppose that here, at 
all events, the female has the greatest influence. But see the change 
which the male produces. Put a Bantam cock to a large-sized hen, 
and she will instantly lay a small egg ; the chick will be short in 
the leg, have feathers to the foot, and put on the Appearance of ^e 
cock : so that it is a frequent complaint where Bantams are kept, 
that they make the hens lay small eggs, and spoil the breed. Re- 
verse the case ; put a large dunghill cock to Bantam hens, and in- 
stantly they will lay larger eggs, and the chicks will be good-sized 
birds, and the Bantam will have nearly disappeared. Here, then, 
are a number of facts known to every one, or at least open to be 
known by every one, clearly proving the influence of the male in 
some animals ; and as I hold it to be an axiom that Nature never 
acts by contraries, never outrages the law clearly fixed in one spe- 
cies, by adopting the opposite course in another, — ^therefore, as in 
the case of an equilateral triangle on the length of one side being 
given, we can with certainty demonstrate that of the remaining ; 
so, having found these laws to exist in one race of animals, we are 
entitled to assume that every species is subjected to the self-same 
rules, — the whole bearing, in fact, the same relation to each other 
as the radii of a cirde.' 

Very young hens lay small eggs ; but a breeder of fowls will never 
set these to be hatched, because the animals produced would be 
feeble and imperfectly developed. They select the largest and firesh- 
«st eggs, and endeavor to rear the healthiest stock possible. 

^ A method of obtaining a greater number of One Sex, at the option of 
the Proprietor, in the breeding of Live Stock.* — ^Extracted firom the 
Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, No. I. p. 63. 

^ la the Annalesde rAgneulture Fran^aise, vols. 37 and 38, soma 
T«rj inteseBting expeiimenta are recorded, which have lately been 
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nude in Fraoee, oa the Breeding of live Stook. M. Charles Gifda 
de Busareingues propoeed, at a meetuig of the Agricultural Soeaety 
of Sererae, on the 3d of Jaly 1886, to divide a flock of sheep into 
two equal parts, so that a greater namber of males or females, at 
the choice of the proprietor, should be produced from each of them. 
Two of the members of the Society ofiered their flocks to becomo 
the subjects of his experiments, and the results have now been com* 
mnnicated, which are in accordance with the author's expectations.' 
' The first experiment was conducted in the following manner : 
He recommended very young rams to be put to the flock of eweS| 
from which the proprietor wished the greater number of females in 
their ofibpring ; and also, that, during the season when the rams 
were with the ewes, they should have more abundant pasture than 
the other ; while, to the flock from which the proprietor wished to 
obtain male lambs chiefly, he recommended him to put strong and 
vigorous rams four or five yean old. The foUovring tabular view 
contains the result of this experiment. 



Flock fob Fbmals Lambs. ^ 


Flock fob Malb Lambs. 


Age of the Motkert. 


Sex of the Lambs. 


Age of the Motkert, 


Sex of tke Lcanbe. 


MftlM. IVmalea. 
Two years, - - 14 26 
{Three yean, - . 16 29 
Four years, - - 6 21. 

Total, ... 85 76 
Five years and older, 18 8 

Total, - . > 53 84 

N. B. — ^There were three twin-births 
in this floclc. Two rams served it, one 
fifteen months, the other nearly two 
years old. 


MalM. FcmalM. 
Two years, - . 7 8 
Three years, . . 15 14 
Four years, * - 88 14 

Total, ... 55 81 
Five yean and older, 25 24 

TotaJ, ... 80 55 

N. B.— There were no twin-births 
in this flock. Two strong rams, one 
four, the other, five years old, served 
it. 



*' The general law, as far as we are able to detect it, seems to be, 
that, when animals are in good condition, plentifully supplied with 
food, and kept from breeding as fast as they might do, they are most 
likely to produce females. Or, in other words, when a race of ani* 
mala is in circumstances favorable for its increase, nature produces 
the greatest number of that sex which, in animals that do not pair, 
is most efficient for increasing the numbers of the race .* But, if they 
are in a bad climate, or on stinted pasture, or, if they haver already 
given birth to a numerous ofl&pring, then nature^ setting limhs to 
tfiB inerease of the race, produces more males than fismales. Tflty 
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perhaps, it may be premature to attempt to deduce any law firom 
experiments which ha^e not yet been sufficiently extended. M« 
Giron ib disposed to ascribe much of the efiect to the age of the ram, 
independent of the condition of the ewe.' 

Mr. W. B. Sterenson, in his * Narrative of Twenty Years' resi- 
dence in South America,' vol. i. p. S86, says, * he has always re- 
marked, that in cases where parents are of different castes^ the child 
receives more of the color of the &ther than of the mother.' He 
made extensive observations during a long residence in Lima ; a 
place, he remarks, than which there cannot be any more favorable 
for an examination of the influence of 'the configuration of the 
human face, or of its color, on the intellectual faculties.' He gives 
the following table, showing the mixture of the different castes, 
under their common or distinguishing names. . But * this table,' says 
he, ' which I have endeavored to make as correct as possible, from 
personal observation, must be considered as general, and not indod- 
ing particular cases.' 



Father. 



European, 

Creole, 

White, 

Indian, 

White, 

Blefltiao, 

Mestiao, 

White, 

Negro, 

White, 

Mulatto, 

White, 

Qoarteron, 

White, 

Negro, 

Indian, 

Negro, 

Mulatto, 

Negro, 

Zambo, 

Negro, 

CSiino, 
N^gro, 
\ .- 



Mother, 



European, 

Creole, 

Indian, 

White, 

Mestiflo, 

White, 

Meajtiso, 

Negro, 

White, 

Mulatto, 

White, 

Quarteron, 

White, 

Quinteron, 

Indian, 

Nugro, 

Mulatto, 

Negro, 

Zambo, 

Negre, 

Chino, { 

N«gro, I 
N^gro. 



Children, 



Color. 



White. 

White. 

I White, ] Indian— Fair. 

I White, f Indian. 

White— often very &ir. 

White— but rather sallow. 

Sallow— often light hair. 

I White, I Negro— often fair. 

j White, I Negro— dark copper. 

J White, I Negro — Fair. 

» White, I Negro— Tawny. ^ 

J White, I Negro — ^vcry fair. 

I White, I Negro— Tawny. 

White— Ught Eyes, &ir hur. 

I Negro, I Indian. 

} Negro, I Indian. 

I Negro, I White. 

I Negro, 4 White. 

II Negro* 1 White~Daik. 
I Negro, i White. 

j[| NogrOf ^ Indian. 



I Negro, I Indian. 
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NOTE ni. 

LAWS RELATIVE TO MARRIAGE AND EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 

Teit, p. 165. 

It cannot be altogether foreign to natural history, to notice the 
influence of climate, food, and political and religious regulations on 
the human species ; and we are unwilling to leave Grermany without 
saying something on so interesting a people as the Germans. It will 
not be denied that man is subject to the same laws as other animals, 
and that his natural or inborn character must depend principally on 
the climate and products of the soil where he is placed. His &cti- 
tious, or cirilized character, will as certainly depend on his educar 
tion, taking that word in its most extensiTe sense, as including 
parental care and example, scholastic tuition, religion, and govern" 
ment. In warm fertile countries, ^here nature produces every thing 
spontaneously, man becomes inactive, and has naturally few labors 
and few enjoyments. In extremely cold and inhospitable climates, 
the enjoyments of man are also few, because the labor necessary to 
overcome natural objects is too great for his powers. It would seem, 

therofore, Ihat intevflaediate olimftiee «uro xxM>ro fi^vorable £»r haman 
happiness ^an either extremes ; but whether such are at all times 
temperate, as those of many parts of Italy and Spain, or such as are 
alternately temperate and severe, as those of the south of Grermany 
and the north of France, are the best, may perhaps be doubted. It 
appears that a climate where the winters are severe, has a conside- 
rable influence on the human character, by the necessity which it 
induces of forethought, in the laying up a provision of food for 
winter, and the greater attention and labor that are requisite in the 
article of clothing for that season. It is certain, on the other hand, 
that, in climates at all times temperate, the health, other circum- 
stances being alike, must be better than in severe climates, where it 
is impaired by tlfe artificial atmosphere of apartments during the 
winter season ; and constant good health must necessarily have a 
considerable influence on the character. Supposing, therefore, all 
the artificial circumstances to be the same in two climates, such 
as that of the south of Grermany, and that of Italy or the central parts 
of France, it seems reasonable to conclude that man would attain 
to a higher degree of perfection in the latter climates than in the 
former. So much for our theory of the influence of soil and climate 
on man ; and, for farther details, we refer the reader to Dr. Faloonr 
ar's work on the subject. 
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' Of all the artificial or accidental ciroumstances which influence 
the character, personal education must be allowed to be the g^atest, 
and next J religion and goyemment. Manner of life, occupations, and 
pursuits, and even amusements, have an important influence. . To 
do more than premise these matters, would be unsuitable to this 
Magazine ; but what has been said became necessaiy as an intro^ 
daction to what is to follow* 

' Applying the above theory to the three states of Germany which 
we have passed through, Wurtemberg, Bavaria, and Baden, the cli- 
mate and soil of these states seem favorable in the second degree; 
education, to a certain extent, is there nniversal ; religion is,. on the 
whole, more simple than in some other countries ; and the laws and 
governments seem, at least, equal, in 'constitutional merits and im* 
partial administration, to those of any people in Europe. The 
manner of life, or occupation, is chiefly agricultural ; which, though 
not favorable to luxury or refinement, seems, without doubt, for the 
great mass of the people, the happiest mode of existence. Local 
and personal attachments are universally felt to be essential sources 
of happiness: and in no way can this feeling be gratified so easily 
and effectually as by the possession of land. In the three countries 
named, the great majority of tho population are oeoupiers in perpe- 
tuity, of a portion of the soil, either as absolute proprietors or as 
perpetual renters. This state of things is far from being favorable 
to what is called making money ; but it is highly &.vorable to health 
and contentment. It is a great deal for a poor man to have some^ 
thing which he can call his own ; something on which he can bestow 
labor, and firom which he can, in consequence, extract enjoyment. 
The absolute necessities of life are few, and derived directly from 
the soil ; the laboring man, therefore, who has a house and a few 
roods of land, is certain of a home and food ; he increases the interest 
of his home by a wife ; and parental care and solicitude, with con 
nubial and filial attachment, fill up the measure of his happiness. 
These are the Essential purposes and enjoyments of lifi3, which nature 
intended for all men ; which the poor man can enjoy as well as the 
rich ; and for which no other enjoyment, either of the rich or the 
poor, the wise or the learned, can entirely compensate. In no part 
of Europe have we seen, or thought we have seen, these enjoyments- 
so generally diflfiised as in the countries we have recently passed 
through, and more especially Wurtemberg. We entered on these 
countries, expecting to find the people not much better oft than in 
France ; but we could not resist the conviction produced by constant 
observation, and the result of various inquiry, that comfort and hap* 
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pineas exist to a much g^^eater degree among the laboring classes of 
society In the south of Grennany, than they do in Britain. The peo- 
ple, at first sight, haTc a milder and more civilised aspect. The dress 
of the country labourers, male and female, does not consist of such 
fine materials as in England ; but one part of the dress is of a quality 
consistent with the others, and the whole is in a superior style, 
compared with the dress of the other classes of society. There is 
no such thing, in this part of Germany, as a man or woman in rags, 
or with a coat or gown of the best quality, and the hat or stockings 
in tatters, as is firequently the case, not only among laborers, but 
eyen among mechanics, in England. In short, the dress in Grermany 
is in much better keeping. Both men and women of the laboring 
class here are more intelligent in their aspect, much more civil and 
polite on a first acquaintance, and much better furnished with con- 
versation, than the British laborers. What struck us particularly 
were, the great rarity of exceptions to this general description, the 
general uniformity of manner and character throughout the whole 
country, and the total absence of public beggars. Ou inquiry, we 
found that there were few or no poor supported publicly, though 
every parish is obliged to support its poor when unable to work ; and, 
also, that there were few people in prison, either for debt or for 
crime of any kind. 

' This state of things more particularly applies to Wurtemberg ; 
and the causes, we think, may be very easily traced. The first 
and principal cause is a law respecting schools, which has existed, 
more or less, in the states of the south of Germany, for above a 
century, but which has been greatly improved within the last thirty 
years. By this law, parents are compelled to send their children 
to school, &om the age of six to fourteen years, where they must 
be taught reading, writing, and arithmetic, but where they may 
acquire as much additional instruction in other branches as their 
parents choose to pay for. To many of the schools of Bavaria large 
gacdens are attached, in which the boys are taught the principal 
operations of agriculture and gardening in their hours of play ; and, 
in all the schools of the three states, the girls in addition to the 
same instruction as the boys, are taught knitting, sewing, embroi- 
dery, &c. It is the duty of the police and priest, (which may be 
considered equivalent 'to our parish vestries) of each commune or 
parish, to see that the law is duly executed, the children sent rega 
larly, and instructed duly. If the parents are partially or wholly 
unable to pay for their children, the commune makes up the defi 
ciency. Religion is taught by the priest of the village or hamlet . 
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and where, as is frequently the case in Wurtemberg, there are two 
or three religions in one parish, each child is taught by the priest 
of its parents ; all of which priests are, from their office, memben 
of the committee or vestry of the conomune. The priest or priests 
of the parish have the regular inspection of the schoolmaster, and 
«re required by the government to see that he does his duty ; while 
each priest, at the same time, sees that the children of his flock 
attend regularly. After the child has been th^ appointed numbcar 
of years at school, it receives from the schoolmaster, and the priest 
of the religion to which it belongs, a certificate, without which- it 
cannot procure employment. To employ any person under twenty- 
one, without such a certificate, is illegal, and punished by a fixed 
fine, as is almost every other oiTence in this part of Germany ; and 
the fines are never remitted, which makes punishment always cei^* 
tain. The schoolmaster is paid much in the same way as in Scot- 
land ; by a house, a garden, and sometimes a field, and by a small 
salary from the parish ; and by fixed rates for the children. 

' A second law, which is coeval with the school law, renders U 
tOegdl for any young man to marry before he is tioenty-five, or any 
young woman before she is eighteen; and a young man, at whatever 
age he wishes to marry, must show to the police and the priest of 
the commune where he resides, that he is (Ale, and has the prospectj 
to provide for a wife andfamify. 

^ There are minor causes, but these two laws, and the general 
possession of land both by laboreis and tradesmen, are the chief. 
Amongst the minor causes are the general simplicity of their forms 
of religion, and universal toleration ; even the Catholic ■ faith in 
"Wurtemberg, is unattended with the ceremony and spectacle with 
which it is exhibited in various parts of Germany and France. 
The equal footing on which the different religions are placed, is 
also favorable to liberality of sentiment and good neighborhood. 
That particular mildness of feature and character, so difierent from 
what is met with in the laboring classes in England, is no doubt 
partly owing to the greater proportion of vegetables and fruits 
which enter into the general diet of the population; the almost 
total abstinence from strong liquors or spirits, the general drink 
being wine; and, perhaps, to the almost unremitted smoking of 
tobacco from morning to night.* — IVom the.Magasdne of Naturtu 
Hutory. 



NOTE IV. 

DEATH. — Text, p. 198. 

The decroaaing Mortality of England is strikingly supported 
by the following e:^Uract from the Scotsman of 16th April, 1838. 
It is well known that this paper is edited by Mr. Charles M aclaren, 
a gentleman whose extensive information, and scrupulous regard 
to accuracy and truth, stamp the highest value on his statements 
of fact; and whose profound and comprehensive intellect warrants 
a well-grounded reliance on his philosophical conclusions. 

* DiMiirisHED Mortality in Enolaitd. — ^The diminution 
of the annual mortality in England amidst an alleged increase of 
crime, misery, and pauperism, is an extraordinary and startling 
&ct, which merits a more careful investigation than it has received. 
We have not time to go deeply into the subject ; but we shall ofier 
a remark or two on the question, how the apparent annual mortality 
is aSected by the introduction of the cow-pox, and the stationary 
or progressive state of the population. In 1780, according to Mr. 
Rickman, the annual deaths were 1 in 40, or one-fortieth part of 
the population died every year; in 1821, the proportion was 1 in 
68. It follows, that, out of any -given number of persons, 1,000 or 
10,000, scarcely more than two deaths take place now for three 
that took place in 1780, or the mortality ha£> diminished 45 per 
oent. The parochial registers of burials io England, from which 
this statement is derived, are known to l»e incorrect, but as they 
contimie to be kept without alteration in the same way, the errors 
of one year are justly conceived to balance those of another, and 
they thus afibrd comparative resvits, upon which considerable relir 
anoe may be placed. 

' A comjoaunity is made up of persons of many various ages, 
among whom the law of mortality is very different. Thus, ao- 
Gording to the Swedish tables, the deaths among children from the 
moment of birth up to 10 years of age, are 1 in 23 per annum ; from 
10 to 20, the deaths are only 1 in 185. Among the old again, 
mortality is of course great. From 70 to 80, the deaths are 1 in 
9 ; from 90 to 90 they are 1 in 4. ' Now, a community like that of 
New York os Ohio, where marriages are made early and the births 
sre numerous, necessarily contains a large proportion of young per- 
sons, among whom the proportional mortality is low, and a small 
proportion of the old who die off rapidly. A community in which 
the births are numerous, is like a regiment receiving a vast number 
•«f yotti^ and healthy recruits, and in which, of course, as a wlioto, 
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the annual deaths will be few compared with those in another legi* 
ment chiefly filled with veterans, though, among the persons at any 
particular age, such as 20, 40, or 50, the mortaUty will be as great 
in the one regiment as the other* It may thus happen, that the 
annual mortality among 1,000 persons in Ohio*, may be considerably 
less than in France, while the Expectation of Lafe, or the chance 
which an individual has to reach to a certain age, may be no greater 
in the former country than in the latter ; and hence we see that a 
diminution in the rate of mortality is not a certain proof of an id- 
crease in the value of life, or an improvement in the condition of 
the people. ' 

^ But the effect produced by an increased number of births is 
less than might be imagined, owing to the very great mortality 
among infants in the first year of their age. Not having time for 
the calculations necessary to get at the precise result, which are 
pretty complex, we avail ourselves of some statements given by 
Mr. Milne in his work on Annuities. Taking the Swedish tables 
as a basis, and supposing the law of mortality to remain the same 
for each period of life, he has compared the proportional number 
of deaths in a population which is stationary, and in one which 
increases 15 per cent, in 20 years. The result is, that when the 
mortality in the stationary society is one in 36.13, that in the pro- 
gressive society is one in 37.33, a diflerence equal to 3jl per cent. 
Now, the population of England and Wales increased 34.3 per 
cent, in the 20 years ending in 1821, but m the interval from 
1811 to 1821, the rate wa& equivalent to 39^ per cent, upon 20 
years ; and the apparent diminution of mortality arising from this 
circumstance must of course ha^e been about 8<| per cent. We 
are assuming, however, that the pop^ilation was absolutely station • 
ary at 1780, which was not the case. According to Mr. Milne 
(p. 437), the average annual increase in th« five years ending 1784, 
was 1 in 155 ; in the ten years ending 1821, according to the cen- 
siiss, it was 1 in 60. Deducting, then, the proyortional part cor- 
responding to the former, which is 3^, there remauis 5^. If Mr. 
Milne's tables, therefore, are correct, we may infer that the frogre^ 
sive state of the population causes a diminution of 5^ per cent, in the 
annual mortality — a diminution which is only apparent, because it 
aiises entirely from the great proportion of births, and is not ao • 
companied with any real increase in the value of human life. 

< A much greater change-— not apparent but real — was produced 
by the introduction of vaccination in 1798. It was computed, 
that, in 1795, when the population of the British Isles was 



15,000,000. the deaths produced hy the small-pox amounted to 
96,000, or nearly 11 per cent, of the whole annual mortality. (See 
article Vaccination in the Supplement to Encyclopedia Britannica, 
p. 713.) Now, since not more than one case in 330 terminates 
fktally under the cow>pox system, either directly by the primary 
infection, or from the other diseases supervening : the whole of the 
young persons destroyed by the small-pox might be considered as 
saTed, were vaccination universal, and always properly performed. 
This is not precisely the case, but one or one and a half per cent, 
will cover the deficiencies ; and we may therefore conclude, that 
vaccirtation has diminished the annual mortality fuUy nine per cent. 
After we had arrived at this conclusion by the process described, 
we found it confirmed by the authority of Mr. Milne, who estimates 
in a note to one of his tables, that the mortality of 1 in 40 would be 
diminished to 1 in 43-^, by exterminating the small-pox. Now, 
this is almost precisely 9 per cent. 

^ W.e stated, that the diminution of the annual mortality between 
1700 and 1881 was 45 per cent., according to Mr. Rickman. If 
we deduct firom this 9 per cent, for the efifect of vaccination, and 5 
per cent, as only apparent, resulting from the increasing proportion 
of births — 31 per cent, remains, which, toe apprehend, can onbj bt 
accounted for by an improvement in the habits, morals, and phystca* 
condition of the people. Independently, then, of the two causes 
alluded to, the value of human life since 1780, has increased in a 
ratio which would diminish the annual mortality from 1 in 40 to 1 
in 52i, — a fact which is indisputably of great importance, and worth 
volumes of declamation in illustrating the true situation of the labor 
log classes. We have founded our conclusion on data derived en 
tirely firom English returns ; but there is no doubt that it applies 
equally to Scotland. It is consoling to find, from this very unex- 
ceptionable species of evidence, that though there is much privation 
and sufifering in the country, the situation of the people has been, 
on the whole, progressively improving during the last forty years. 
But how much greater would the advance have been, had they 
been less taxed, and better treated ? and how much room is there 
still for future amelioration, by spreading instruction, amending our 
laws, lessening the temptations to crime, and improving the means 
of correction and reform ? In the meantime, it ought to be some 
encouragement to philanthropy to learn, that it has not to struggle 
against invincible obstacles, and that even when the prospect 
was least cheering to the eye, its efforts were silently benefitting 
Bodety.' 
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Extract from Edinburgh Advertiser 13th January 1839: <Th8 
following comparatiye table of the average duration of life at 
Geneva, durmg the last 260 years, is very remarkable. The 
growing improvement affords a striking proof of the benefits li- 
miting firom the progress of oiviliaation and the useful arts. 

1560 to leoo, 

1601 to 1700, - 

1701 to 1760, * - - 

1761 to 1800, - 

1801 to 1814, 

1815 to 1828, - 

It has been mentioned to me, that the late Dr. Monro, in his 
anatomical lectures, stated, that, as far as he could observe, the 
human body, as a machine, was perfect, — ^that it bore within itself 
no marks by which we could possibly predicate its decay, — ^that it 
was apparently ctllcnlated to go on for ever, — and that we learned 
only by experience that it would not do so ; and some persons have 
conceived this to be an authority against the doctrine maintained 
in Chap. m. Scot. 9, that death .is apparently inherent in organi* 
zation. In answer, I beg to observe, that if we were to look at the 
sun only for one moment of time, say at noon, no circumstance, in 
its appearance, would indicate that it had ever risen, or that it would 
ever set ; but, if we had traced its progress from the horizon to the 
meridian, and down again till the long shadows of evening prevail- 
ed, we should have ample grounds for inferring, that, if the same 
causes that had produced these changes continued to operate, it 
would undoubtedly at length disappear. In the same way, if we 
were to confine our observations on the human body, to a mere 
point of time, it is certain that, from the appearances of that mo- 
ment, we could not infer that it had grown up, by gradual increase, 
or that it would decay ; but this is the case only, because our focal- 
ties are not fitted to penetrate into the essential nature and depen* 
deuces of things. Any man, who had seen the body decrease in 
old age, could, without hesitation, predicate, that, if the same 
oausea which had produced that effect went on operating, dissolu- 
tion would at last inevitably occur ; and, if his Causality were weD 
developed, he would not hesitate to say that a cause of the decrease 
and dissolution must exist, although he could not tell by examining 
the body what it was. By analyzing alcohol, no person coidd 
predicate, independently of experience, that it would produce in* 
toixioation ; and, nevertheless there most be a cause in the constitii- 
tio& of the alcohol, in that of the body, and in the relationshl]^ 
between them, why it produces this effect. The notion, theiefoiv 
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dt Dr. Monro, does not proTo that death is not an essential law of 
organization, bat only that the human faculties are not able, by 
dissection, to disibyer that the cause of it is inherent in the bodily 
oonstitntion itself. It does not follow, howerer, that this inference 
may not be legitimately drawn from phenomena collected from the 
whole period of ooiporeal existence. 

NOTE V. 

SDINBURGH ASSOCIATION FOR PROCURING INSTRUCTION IN 
USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING SCIENCES.— Text p. 906. 

The history of this Association is briefly stated in one of its 
reports. ' In the summer of 1832, several individuals, engaged 
in mercantile and trading avocations, and who were then attending 
Mr. Combe's evening course of lectures on Phrenology, expressed 
a strong desire for a more extended couise daring winter, along 
with lectures on some other sabjects of natural science. With 
this view, they resolved to form themselves into an Association for 
procuring such instruction, at convenient hours and on Ynoderate 
terms ; and in order to make the public acquainted with their in- 
tentions, as well as to ascertain the support likely to be obtained, 
they printed and circulated a ^* Proposal for Courses of Lectures 
on natural Hi&tory, Chemistry, and Phrenology combined with 
Physiology.^' ' These lectures were intended for the instruction 
of persons of both sexes, belonging chiefly to the middle classes of 
society* They have been completely successful. 

The regulations of the Association are the following : — 

' I. The name of the Institution shall be, Thb Edinburgh 
Association roR providing Instruction in Us£Ftji< and 
Entertaining Scibnces. 

' n. The subjects for lectures shall be left to the judgment of 
the Directors for the time being. 

^UI. There shall be twenty-four Directors, one-half of whom 
shall be annually changed, and an equal number elected, by a 
general meeting of the members ; and the said Directors shall, 
from among their own number, choose, a President, Treasurer, and 
Secretary. 

* rV. An annual payment of one guinea shall entitle the contri- 
butor to free tickets for all the lectures, to vote in the election of 
Directors, and to enjoy sJ^the other privileges of an ordinary 
member. 

* y. Individuals shall be allowed to purchase tickets for adnu»- 

34* 
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sfton to one or more of the lectures, without becoming regular 
membera. 

* YI. The funda shall be deposited in a res|#Dtable bank^ (ail 
present being so lodged,) in the names of the President} Tr8a»ur«ry 
9/f^ Secretary. 

* YU. After the present season, the annual otteeting of mieinbers 
for the election of office-bearers, and other general business, shall 
he held in the month of March.' 

The last report of the Association, dated October 1834, mentions, 
that * in November 1832, lectures on Phrenology, Chemistry, and 
Greology, were commenced, under the auspices of the Association. 
At this early period the number of subscribers exceeded all. expec- 
tation ; and the courses which have since been given on Botany, 
Popular Education, Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, and Physiolo- 
gy, have likewise met with the most marked success. The tbllow* 
ing abstract of the pecuniary transactions to the close of last session, 
Mrill ahow the great interest which has been taken by the public in 
the proceedings of the Association :^ 

^ Total Receipt akd Expenditure for Sessions 1832-3, 

AND 1833-4. 



CLASSES. 



Tickets 
Sold. 



Visiters ad- 
mitted at 
6d. each. 



Receipts. 



Phrenology, ------ 

Chemistry, ------- 

Geology, ---,-- 

Three Lectures on Education, given separ ? 
rately in April 1833, - - - - 5 

Botany, day class, - - . - . 
Botany, evening class, .... 

Three Lectures on Education, given in No- 
vember 1833 (in addition to the holders 
of Tickets to any of the other classes, 
who were admitted to the Lectures on 
Education free), - - - - - 

Natural Fhilosophy, - . . - 
Astronomy, ------ 

Physiology ..-.-. 



225 
229 
361 



60 
192 



S45 
311 
309 



Interest from Bank, 



1822 



993 
387 
142 

242 at Is. 



S3 

163 



840 



do. 



406 

231 at Is. 

330 



3267 



£115 16 4 

100 7 9 

73 2 3 

12 2 Ol 

38 6 

75 12 



8 10 



110 8 

113 8 9 

95 17 9 



£743 2 
5 10 



Paid Lecturrara, and other charges, 
Surplus, at 26th June 1834, 



£748 3 
605 12 4 



£342 10 8 



' laoompaiiBoa with scHiie other institutions, th& peeuniary meaiifl 
of this Association have been limited; bnt. still they hare been 
more than sufficient for defraying all necessary expenses. These 
ejq^naea^ too^hafira beea coosideable, partieukiiy £br zoom-ienty 



fittuigSy adkeitiaing, and piintiiig ; for, besides tiie-eriginal pieefeo* 
toBy the IKxeeton haye already pointed, fad widely eixeulated, fouf 
defiled Teports,^%oinprehensiTe syllabesee for the three seawm 
eeueeB of leetures, and a tabular view of the TiiiaiaaB system of 
dassification of plants* with explanatazy remarks, amonnting in aQ 
t» 7500 oopiea. Certain fnndamMrtal principles have been steadily 
kept in view, vis« that no reliance should be placed en eleemosynary^ 
aid— Chat the Direefeors should be regularly changed— that the in^ 
straetion should be interesting, practical, and useful — that it shouldl 
be applicable to both sexes from twelve years of age and upwards 
— ^usd that full value should be given to the subsoibeFS for their 
money, as well as a reasonable remuneration to the leeturen for 
their serviees. By continuing to act upon these principles, and by 
securing the aid of weU qualified teachers, the directors confidently 
hope for a continoance of public support.' 

NOTE VI. 
INFRINOEBIBNT OF THE MORAL LAWS — T«t p. 890. 

The deterioration of the operative classes of Britain, which I 
attribute to excessive labor, joined with great alternations of high 
and low wages, and occasionally with absolute idleness and want, 
is illustrated by the following extract from a Report on Emigra- 
tion by a Committee of the House of Commons : — 

' Joseph Foster, a weaver, and one of the deputies of an emi- 
gration sodety in Glasgow, states that the labor is dl paid by the 
piece ; the hours of working are various, sometimes eighteen or 
nineteen out of twenty-four, and even all night once or twice 
a-week ^ and that the wages made by such labor, after deducting 
the necessary expenses, will not amount to more than 48. 6d. to 
7s. per. week, some kinds of work paying better than others. 
When he commenced as a weaver, from 1800 to 1805, the same 
amount of labor that now yields 4s. 6d. or 58. would have yielded 
20s. There are about 11,000 hand-looms going in Glasgow and 
its suburbs, some of which are worked by boys and girls, and he. 
estimates the average net earnings of each hand-weaver at 5s. 6d. 
The principal subsistence of the weavers is oatmeal and potatoes, 
with occasionally some salt herrings. 

' Major Thomas Moodie, who had made careful inquiries into the 

state of the poor at Mancbestery states, that the calico and other. 

ight plain work at Bolton and Blackbmm yields, the; weaner firaab 
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4s. to 5s. per week, by foaiteen hours of daily labor. In the power- 
loom work, one man attends two looms, and earns from 78. 6d. to 
14s. per week, according to the fineness of the ^ork. He under- 
stood that during the last ten years, wearers' wages had ^en on 
an arerage about 15s. per week. 

< Mr. Thomas Hutton, manufacturer, Carlisle, states, that there 
are in Carlisle and its neighborhood about 5500 families, or ftom 
18,000 to 20,000 persons dependent on weaving. They are aU 
hand-weavers, and are now in a very depressed state, in conse- 
quence of the increase of power-loom and factory weaving* in Man 
Chester and elsewhere. Taking fifteen of his men, he finds that 
^ye of them, who were employed on the best work, had earned 5s. 
6d. per week for the preceding month, deducting the necessary ex- 
penses of loom-rent, candles, tackling, &c. ; the next five, who are 
upon work of the second quality, earned 3s. lid. ; and the third 
five earned 3s. 7id. per week. They work from fourteen to sixteen 
hours a-day, and live chiefly on potatoes, buttermilk, and herrings. 

'Mr. W. H. Hyett, Secretary, to the Charity Committee in 
London, gives a detailed statement, to show, that, in the Hundred 
of Blackburn, comprising a population of 150,000 persons, 90,000 
were out of employment in 1826 ! In April last, when he gave his 
evidence before the Committee, these persons had generally found 
work again, but at very low wages. They were laboring from 
twelve to fourteen hours a-day, and gaining from 4s. to 5s. 6d. per 
week.' 

* Esctract from Lord Advocate Sir WiUiam Rae^s Speech %n the 
House of OnnmonSj lUh Mardi 1828, on the additional OrcuU 
Court of Glasgow, 

' The Lord-Advocate, in rising to move for lefiive to bring in a 
bill to '^ authorize an additional Court of Justiciary to be held at 
Glasgow, and to facilitate criminal trial in Scotland," said he did 
not anticipate any opposition to the motion. A great deal had been 
said of the progress of crime in this country, but he was sorry to 
say crime in Scotland had kept pace with that increase. A return 
had been made of the number of criminal commitments in eacii 
year, so far back as the year 1805. In that year the number of 
criminal commitments for all Scotland amounted only to 85. In 

.^^^ ■ II III ^I^^M^^ 

* In what ifl called ftctory-weaylng, an unproved ipecies of hand-loom to em- 
ployed, in which the dressing and preparation of the web to effteted by madUnerir, 
iiid the vnAcnt merely rits and drtvea tbB Aattle. 
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1809 it had men to between 300 and 300 ; in 1819-90, it had in- 
creased to 400 ; and, by the last return, it appeared, that, in 1837, 
661 persons had been committed for trial. He was inclined to 
think that the great increase of crime, particularly in the west of 
Scotland, was attributable, in no small degree, to the number of 
Irish who daily and weekly arriyed there. He did not mean to say < 
that the Irish themselves were in the habit of committing more 
crime than their neighbors ; but he was of opinion, that their nmn- 
bers tended to reduce the price of labor, and that an increase of 
crime was the consequence. Another cause was the great disre- 
gard manifested by parents for the moral education of their child- 
ren. Formerly the people of Scotland were remarkable for tho 
paternal care which they took of their ofi&pring. That had ceased 
in many instances to be the case. Not only were parents found 
who did not pay attention to the welfare of their children, but who 
were actually parties to their criminal pursuits, and participated in 
the fruits of their unlawful proceedings. When crime was thus 
on the increase, it was necessary to take measures for its speedy 
punishment. The great city of Glasgow, which contained 150,000 
inhabitants, and to which his proposed measure was meant chiefly 
to apply, stood greatly in need of some additional jurisdiction. 
This would appear evident, when it was considered that the court 
met there for the trial of capital ofiences, had also to act in the dis- 
tricts of Renfrew, Lanark, and Dimibarton. In 1813, the whole 
number of criminals tried in Glasgow was only 31 ; in 1830, it 
was 83 ; in 1833, it wvlb 85; and in 1837, 311.— The learned lord 
concluded by moving for leave to bring in a bill to authorize an 
additional circuit court of justiciary to be held at Glasgow, and to 
fiusilitate criminal trial in Scotland ' 
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A.CQuisiTiysHX8S, 51, 61, 69, 76. 

its activity permitted and limited in the bible, 857. 

AdhesiYeoefls, 60, 60, 78. 

Adumbration of the doctrine of the Trinity, in the nature of man, 858. 

Alison, Mr., on the easy childbirths among the lower orders, 386. 

Amativeness, 60, 67, 76, 113. 

— ^-^— ^— its activity permitted, and limited m the bible, 357. 

America, evils anticipated from slavery in the United States of, 247. Cru- 
elties of the Spaniards in^ 250. Penitentiaries in, 278. 

American Indians, character of the, 167. 

American war, 239, ^ 

Animals, their constitution compared with that of man, 2, 3, 41, 1^. 
Hereditary transmission of their qualities, 154, 380, 390. Punishment 
inflicted by them on each other, 263, et seq. 

Animal nature of man addressed, in the bible, in prohibitions, 354. 

Approbativeness addressed, appealed to, and its activity limited, in itut 
bible, 358, 369. 

Aristides's advice as to the burnm|^ of the Grecian ships, 241. 

Aristocracy, source of the unhappmess of the, 233. 

Barometer, its utility in foretelling storms, 294. 

Benevolence, sentiment of, 51, 65, 77. 

Blackstbne on the laws of nature, 382. 

Blindness of the moral sentiments admitted in the bible, 860. 

'• of the intellectual powers admitted by Phrenology, 361. 

Bonaparte's mother, a woman of superior talent and courage, 159. 

Brahmins, their children naturally superior to those of other Hindoo castet, 
160. ' 

Brain tlie organ of the mind, 120. Necessity of exercising it, 120, et teq. 
Its form and qualities transmissible from parents to children, 162, 269, 
804, 386. By improving the brain we may improve human character, 
824. 

Breeding of live stock, 890. 

Bridge water bequest, 19. 

Britain too exclusively manufacturing and commercial, 226, 232. Corrup- 
tion of her government arising indirectly from the slave trade, 286. 
Strictures ou her conduct in enterine on the American war, 239. Her 
national debt the punishment of foolish wars, 243. 

Brown, Dr. John, of Haddington, his complaint about the repeal of pena] 
statutes against witches, 333. 

Butler, Bishop, on the government of God, 80. On the supremacy of con- 
science, 42. On the extent to which suffering results from our own 
conduct, 282. 

Caldwell, Dr. Charles, 279, 280. 

Causality addressed in the bible» 858. 

Cautiousness, 51, 66, 76. 

Chalmers, Dr., on the means of human improvement, 100. 

Childbirth, pains of, 116, 385. 

Children, resemblance of, to their parents, 149, et teq,, 886. See Heredi- 
tary transmission. 

Christianity has proved itself Insufficient, while unaided by physical sci- 
ence, to produce moral conduet among men, 827. Practical diristianityf 
how to be realized, 228, 341, 849. 

Christians, primitive, charged with atheism and impiety, 822. 

Circassian brain, 169. 
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Clergy, their leal in perteeating and tormentinff witches, 881. OoghC 
they to teach the nataral aa well as revealed Taws of Godi 348. See 
Religion. 

Clerks, erils arising from a bad choice of, 178. 

Combination laws, 222. 

Combativeness, 60, 61. 

Commercial prosperity and distress, 222, 803, 403. 

Comparison, addressed in the bible, 357. 

Consctentiousness, 61, 66, 72. 

Constitution of man, general view of the, and its relations to external ob> 
jects, 1. 

Constructiveness, 51, 76. 

Conversion, its necessity asserted by Revelation, and admitted by Phroir 
ology, 365, 866, 869, 370. 

'• of individuals, Phrenological works silent on it, 866, 367. 

Cowper on the punishment of the Spaniards for their cruelties in America^ 
260. 

Oime, origin of, 269. How to be prevented, 270. Increase of, in Scot- 
land, 404. 

Criminals, punishment of, 264. Brains of, 269. 

Deafness and dumbness hereditary, 149. 

Death, 36, 897. A natural institution, 182, 198. 

Depravity of the human mind, 824. 

human, admitted alike by Phrenology and Revelation, 868-865. 

Destructiveness, 50, 61, 75. 

its activity permitted, and limited in the bible, 856. 

Disease, predisposing causes of, 125, tt »eq. At different ages, 190. 
Dogs, acquired habits of, hereditary, 154. 
Drunken fathers produce inferior children, 386. 

Edinburgh, great fires in, 288. Edinburgh Association for procuring Sci^ 

entific Instruction, 404. 
Education, Dr. Chalmers on its power to improve the human race, 100. 

Utility of, 121. Classical and scientific compared, 205. Scientific, 

208. Utility of phrenology in relation to, 386. Wtmt it ought to be» 

845. State of, in Wurtemberg, 395. 
Eggs of hens, 890. 

Emancipation of the Negro slaves, 246, 249. 
Endowments, original, unequal in men, admitted alike by Phrenology and 

Revelation, 372, 373. 
Erskine on the laws of nature, 382. 

, Ebenezer, his account of the despondency of his wife, 189. 
Evil. See Miseries. 

Excise laws, their oppressive and unjust operation fifty years ago, 287* 
Exercise indispensable to happiness, 46, 82, et »eq, ll9, 226. 
Expediency and justice always accordant, 24M). 

Faculties of man, summary of the, 50, 57, €t aeq. Compared with each 

other, 54. Compared with external objects, 75. 
Fall of man, 14, et seq. 184. 
Fire, benefits accruing from its proper use, and evils from its misapplica* 

tion, 256. 
Fires in Edinburgh in 1824, causes of, 288. 
Firmness, one of the fiiculties, 51, 80. 

' addressed in the bible, and its activi^ limited, 869. 

Flint's account of the American Indians, 167. 
Food, relation of, to climate, 47. 
French Revolution, 243. Pbiloiophen of the, 888. 
Friends, faithless, 60. 
Friendship, 59, 72. 
Fatnre state, 24, 196, 208. 
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Ocology, troths revealed by, 4, 181. Scripture geoldgy, 820. 
Germany, burning of witches in, 329. State of the lower orders in, 894. 

Education in, §95. 
Globe, progressively adapted fur the reception of man, 4, 181.- 
God, existence and attributes of, discoverable from his works, 1, 78. 

Professor Sedgwick and Bishop Butler on his government, x. 80. 

Locke on his benevolence and justice, 107. Principles on which bii 

laws seem to be instituted, 256. 
"Government, ouglit it to interfere with industry? 280. 
Gravitation, law of, results of obedience to, and n^lect of, 42, 108, 800. 
Gr^ory, Drs. James and John, on the hereditary transmission of mental 

qualities, 150. 

Happiness, how attainable, 8, 9, 82, 201. Why so little advance has been 

ihade in the pursuit ol!^ 99. Influence of the natural laws on tliat of 

Individuals, 305. 
tlare, murderer, engraving of his bead, 1^. 
Harmonious gratification of the faculties necessary to happiness, 67, 69, 

92. 
Harmony between PhreHology and Christianity, 351. 
Head, different forms of, 143. . See Brain. Phrenology. 
Health, prerequiiuites of, 44, 46, 115. 
Hens, their eggs how made to vary in size, 890. 
Hereditary tranamiiiision of bodily and mental qualities, 117, 148, ei 9$q* 

269, 304, 3l2, 386 ; and of acquired habits, 154, 388. Advantage of 

crossing the breed, 177. 
History exhibits man progressively improving, 10, "217. 
Honesty the best policy, 242. 
MopOi seiJdment of, 52, 66, 78. ^ 

Human nature. See Man. Constitution of Man. 

Ideality, 62, 66, 78. 

addressed in the bible, 358. 

Imitation, one' of tlie faculties, 52, 80. 
Independence of the natural laws, 21, 84. 

Intellectual faculties, 62, 80. Intended to be exercised, 86. Intellectaal 
/lawsj 33; 

James I. of England, his pusillanimity accounted for, 160. 

Johnson, San«uel, on the evils arising from hasty marriages, 147. 

Jury trial in Scotland, errors in the mode of conducting it pointed oat, 

285. 
Justice always in accordance with expediency, 240. Defective adminis- 

traliou of, 285. 

Knowledge, acquisition of, agreeable, 83. Happiness advances with, 102. 
Knowledge of science necessary for rightly interpreting Scripture, 317, 
at 4tq, 

tabor, rtjan intended for, 46, 226. Evils arising attettding its excess, 218, 
2^5, 403. 

Lawrence, Mr., on the easy child-births of savages, 386. 

Laws of Nature, 27. Three great classes of, 21, 32. Tlieir indepen- 
dence, 21, 33. DefittiUon of the term, 28. Obedience to each re- 
warded, and neglect punished, 84. Universal, invariable, and unbend- 
ing, 35. In harmony with the whole constitution of man, 35. Appli- 
cation of, to the practical arrangements of life, 95. Punishment in- 
flicted under tlie, 254. Instituted for the benefit of created beings, 255. 
Moral advantages of punishment under them, 280. Their combined 
operation, 285. Their influence on tlie happiness of individuals, 805. 
Extracts from authors who have treated of, 381. 

Legislation, utility of Phrenology in relation to 837. 

Lite, Jo\<e of, 50, 57, 198. Dyration of, increasing, 198, 397. Plan of, 95. 

85 
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Jjoeke on Ute objeeCt of divine pQoi«hinenti, 107. 
Love of Approbatiofi, U, 62, 76i 
«« Lore thy neiglibor as th^•8elf," 103. 

Lyon, Captain, umuccoss'ful result of bis attempt to reach Repulse Bay 
traced to its causes, 2S5. 

Bfachinery, anticipated moral effects from employment of, in manufactuns,'' 

22B; 

Maclaren, Charles, on the diminution of mortality in Eughuid, 897. 

Malthus's principle of nopolation, 215. 

Man, doctrine of the fall of, 13, et geq, Man considered as a phj^sical 
being, 42; as an organized being, 44; as an animal, moral, and intel- 
lectual beinf , 49. Intended for activity, 46, 82, 226. Snmmarv of his 
mental faculties, 50, 66, e( teq. These compared with each other, 54, 
and with enternol objects, 75. A progressire being, 9, 99. Appa-> 
rently but in the infancy of his existence, 104. Slowness of his pro- 
gress, 280. 

Manufacturing population, source of miseries of the, 219, 408: 

Marriage, 57, 117, 143, et seq. Miseries arising from neglect of the oi 
ganic laws in, 173. Prohibited before the age of twenty>fire in Wur* 
temberg, 896. 

Marvjellousness, frequently addressed in the bible, 361. 

■ its existence in man pro«res the benevolence of God, 362. 
■ its existence in man, shows tiie justice of the future pun- 

ishment of unbelievers, 362, 363. 

Melancthon, engraving of his head^ 145. 

Miseries of mankind, bow far reierrible to infringements of the laws of 
nature, 107. 

Misery and evil,sources of, particularly mentioned in this work. — Ill-sorted 
and too early marriages, 57, 117, 143, 147, 165, 173, 176, 388. Igno- 
rance, 99, 127. Breach of the physical laws, 109, 296. Idleness, 124, 
233. Filth, and impurity of air, 126. Ignorance of the organic laws, 
or physiology, 132, 136, 137, 209, 259. Bud choice of servants, clerks, 
partners, and agents, 178, 213. Rash mercantile speculation, 210. 
Mistaken choree of a profession, 211. Excess of population, 215. Too 
severe and long continued hibor, 225. Oscillations of trade and manu- 
factures, 282. National selfishness and unjust wars, 235—253. The 
slave trade, 236, 247. l^j.Tors in the mode of conducting Jury trials, 
275; and in the pror.eeaings of judges tn the CTrcuit Courts, 287. 
Scotch and English hostility, 288. Selfishness in captains of ships, 292. 

Montesquieu on the laws of nature, 881. 

Moral laws, 21, 33*. Cal&mities arising from their infringement, 198. 

Moral nature of man, its supremacy asserted alike by Scripture and 
Phrenology, 354, 355, 360. 

Moral sentiments and intellect, supremacy of the, 54. 

Moral science outstripped by physical, 252. 

More, Hannah, on the effects of sickness on the religious character, 14It 

Mtn-tality, diminution of, 45, 198, 397. 

Moscow, French retreat from, 122. 

Murray, Captain, his mode of preserving the health of seamen, 133. 

National. brains end character, 152,. 158, 166. 

prosperity, effect of the moral law on, 234. 

■ wars absurd, 240. 

— — debt of Britain the result of her wars, 242* 
Natural Laws. See liaws df Nature. 
Navigation, dangers of, 213.. 
Negro slavery, 236». 247. 
Nervous energy, 122. 

New doctrines oflen charged with impiety, 822. 
New Hollanders, 166. 
New Zeakinders, their excellent health, 115. Prognosticate fCDfini^ 294. 
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OperatiTet, cauMi of ttieir deprened condition, 219> 408. 

Opium, benefits accruing from its proper, and evils from its improper qi^ 

259. 
Optimism, 4, 37. 
Organic laws, 21, S2. Evils that befall mankind from infrincing then* 

113, 209. 307. 
Organized being, man considered as an, 44. 
Owen, Mr., 99. 

Pain^ utility of, 261. 

Paley, on the contrivances in creation, 87. 

PaHiament/ * '^form, 246. 

Partners, er rising from a bad choice of, 178, 214. 

Penitentiaries, ^T8. 

Pestjlence, 125. 

Philoprogenitiveneiss, 50, 57, 68, 75. 

Phrenology, viii. 17, 102, 147, 178, et seq.^ 198-200, 269, 324. 

faculties according to, 50. Practical utility of, 834. 
Phygical laws, 21, 32. How man niav be placed in accordance with lliem, 

42. Calamities arising from tiieir infringement, 108. 
Physiology ought to be genRrally studied, 118. 
Plutarch, on the children of drunken parents, 386. 
Politics, utility of phrenology in relation to, 337. 
Population, Malthus's principle of, 215. Increase of, in manufacturing 

towns, 218. 
Principles, utility of a knowledge of, 180. 

Prichard, Dr., on the hereditary descent of bodily pecultarities, 156. 
Profession, choice of a, 211. 
Propagation, laws of, 113, et 9eq. 148, et eeq. Advantage of crossing 

tlie breed, 177. See Hereditary Transmission. 
Propensities, activity permitted to them, and its limits prescribed by 

Scripture, 356. 
Punishment for breach of the natural laws, 254. Punishment inflicted by 

the lower animals compared with that inflicted by man, 263, et teq. Of 

criminals, ib. Flogging, the treadmill, executions, 271. Moral adran- 

tages of punishment, 280. 
————— future, of unbelie^'ers, admitted to be just, and proved so, by 

Phrenology, 362, 363. 

Reform of Parliament, 246. , 

Religion and religious opinions, 23, 87, 96, 139-142, 228, 281, 317, 338, 

340. See Clergy. Revelation. Scripture. 
Remorse, its occurrence after oflfences, how reconcilable with benevolence, 

79. 
Responsibility, various, admitted alike by Phrenology and Revelation, 

373, 874. 
Retirement from business generally followed by unhappiness, 124. 
Revelation, 38. Cannot he at variance with true science, 328. 
its necessity, to enlighten die intellectual powers, admitted b\ 

Phrenology, 361. 

its truths, the stimuli of the moral sentiments, 367-369. 



Right and wrong, natural distinction between, 276. 
Royal Cuailies, degeneracy of, 159, 177. 

Safety-lamp, 128. 

Savages, easy child-births among, 885. 

Science, physical, has far outstripped moral, 252. Relation between scU 

ence and scripture, 817. Progress of scientiflc discovery, 104. 
Scotland, persecution of witches in, 831. Increase of crime in, 404. 
Scripture, interpretation of, 15, 28. A knowledge of science necessary tot 

correctly interpreting it,. 817, et teq Its meaning appears diflerent to. 

difiereni minds, 888. 



